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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 


please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must be sent immediately to avoid missing the next num- 
ber. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. 
Subscribers should use Postal or Express money orders 
in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 


Postal money orders. 
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A Twice-a-Month Magazine Published on the Tenth and Twenty-fifth of Each Month by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 
Copyright 1910(Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States 


and Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as secona-class matter. 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published twice amonth. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. In 
Canada, $2.50 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 a year. Single copies in Canada: 10 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 13 shillings, payable by International money 
order (about $3.25 in American money); Single copies, 
8 pence each (16 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
{For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. | 
NEW YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
: BOSTON: Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
LONDON: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Two Most Popular 
Novel Writers in America 


Have given their new novels to THE 
LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, insuring the 
most delightful year of continued stories 
that the magazine has ever had. 

The first novel begins in this issue: 


Mother Carey’s Chickens 
By Kate Douglas Wigain 


NTO no story that the author of 

‘““Rebecca”’ has of late written has she 
put so much of herself and her delightful 
art asin this novel. The motive or germ 
of the story has for years been in Mrs. 
Wiggin’s mind and heart, and as she 
herself says: “‘I wrote it night and day, 
waking and sleeping.” 

At the risk of violating Mrs. Wiggin’s 
confidence the novel cannot be better 
described than by quoting a few words 
from a personal note to the Editor: 





“I regard this novel,” writes | 
Mrs. Wiggin, “‘as likely to be | 
the most influential one I have 
ever written, not excepting 
‘Rebecca.’ I have put into it 
all that I feel about mother- 
hood, relations of parents and 
children and family life, be- 
lieving that every true, every 
ideal family makes another. It 
is, aS you will see, an absolute 
contrast to ‘Rebecca,’ as I in- | 
tended. It is my first attempt 
to paint what I consider an 
ideal mother, and my first book 
to take up six or eight boys 
and girls and differentiate 
characters and temperaments. 
I feel from the bottom of my 
heart that it will go very far 
and very deep.” 











Immediately upon the conclusion of 
this splendidly conceived and even 
more splendidly written novel by Mrs. 
Wiggin, which will run for a number 
of months to come and be a delight to 
THE JOURNAL readers during 1911, the 
second novel by an equally popular 
story-teller will begin and finish out the 
year. 


The Journal’s Birthday 


HE JOURNAL is 28 years old this 

month. And as folks celebrate their 
birthdays why should not magazines? 
Hereafter we will, by trying to make an 
especially good number each November, 
preparing for it months ahead. With 
the new twice-a-month plan of issuance 
ahead of it THE JoURNAL’s conductors 
feel as if they were just beginning to live: 
as if the 28 years of the magazine’s life 
had taught them (a little anyway) how 
to make a magazine, and as if the chance 
to make 24 magazines a year, instead of 
12, had been given them to show what 
they could do. In that spirit we cele- 
brate our birthday, hoping that when 
we reach our next we shall feel we have 
‘‘made good” on the twice-a-month 
idea. We are certainly enjoying the fun 
of making two magazines a month: may 
our readers enjoy having them! 











The Next Journal Will be Qut November 10 


T WILL be something entirely new: a magazine of 52 pages: 

one half devoted to the very latest Paris fashions and some 
winter American fashions that were not ready in time for the 
September 15 and October 15 issues. And the other half will give 
the issue its title: 


A Christmas-Present Number 
With Over 700 Presents in Pictures 


Something never before done: every kind of present you can buy 
or make, and given you in plenty of time: six weeks before Christ- 
mas: a number unusual in attractiveness and helpfulness; and 


It Will Sell for 10 Cents 














The Rush for 
The Journal is Certainly On 


EVER have we had such an ava- 

lanche of subscriptions: from 50 to 
60 per cent. ahead of last year. What 
the total will be at the end of the year 
no one dares to calculate. Of course 
every woman is after the greatest bar- 
gain that THE JOURNAL has ever offered: 
24 magazines for the same price ($1.50 
a year) as we have charged for 12 num- 
bers. And naturally every woman fig- 
ures that if she subscribes at that price 
she saves 90 cents a year over what she 
pays for the 24 issues if she buys them 














76 Magazines 
or | hree Dollars 





No two magazines can so com- 
pletely supply the whole family as 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 24 numbers 


(A complete magazine twice a month) 


The Saturday Evening Post 52 numbers 


(A complete magazine every week) 
76 numbers 





Tue Journat for the child, the girl 
and the woman: ‘THe Post for the 
young man and the man. And you 
have the best: the undisputed leader 
in each field, of which more than nine 
million copies are sold each month. 











Can You Do More With 
Your Christmas Money? 


Give Three Dollars now for a 
full year’s numbers of seventy-six 
complete magazines to any of our 
authorized agents, to any reputable 
newsdealer, or send direct to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








1 at the news-stands at 10 cents each. 

Weare glad to have every woman take 
advantage of the chance: we see the cir- 
culation mark of a million and a half 
plainly in view and that we are headed 
directly for the two-million mark. So 
the more the merrier: the more we have 
the better magazine we can make. 

So let everybody come along: only 
don’t all come at once. Come now, 
before the December deluge. $1.50 now 
sent will bring you the next 24 maga- 
zines. And such magazines as they are 
going to be! It is fun making them! 


Your Boy’s Christmas Money 


AS. every parent would rather 
have her or his boy earn his own 
Christmas money than give it to him. 
Any manly boy would rather get his 
money that way. The fun and feeling 
of independence which a boy has in 
spending ‘‘his own money” for the 
Christmas presents which he gives is 
quite a different thing from spending 
what an indulgent mother or father has 
given to him. The trouble is to find a 
way by which a boy can do this without 
interfering with school duties. THE 
JOURNAL has already solved the prob- 
lem for thousands of the brightest boys 
in America. 

Thousands of boys are now selling 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. They get a 
lot of fun out of it, earn their own 
spending money, and get a moral and 
business training of inestimable value. 

Everything necessary we will furnish 
without cost. Then as soon as a boy 
really starts work he receives one of the 
most novel volumes ever prepared for 
boys, being a clever book brightened 
with 250 illustrations telling of the 
experiences of an army of red-blooded 
boys all over the country who have 
‘‘made good.”’ It is really an unusual 
book on salesmanship and high-grade 
business methods brought down to the 
level of the average boy. 

Any boy cannot help making some 
money, and he can make the sum just 
as large as he wishes. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
30x 1283 Philadelphia 





The Harrison Fisher Girl 


E SHOW on this month’s cover one 
of Harrison Fisher’s charming draw- 
ings ofthe American Girl. Many friendly 
| letters tell us of the popular favor in 
which Mr. Fisher’s drawings are held, 
and this one we feel sure will be accepted 
with full appreciation. We have pre- 
pared a special poster edition of it, re- 
taining all the printed matter, but with 
no advertising on the back. To any one 
sending ten cents we will, as long as the 
supply lasts, forward a copy, packed in 








=e a strong tube, with all postage prepaid. 
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Very Likely 


HE railroad station of Meridian, Texas, is 

about a mile from the business part of town. 
One night a sleepy, weary traveling man said to 
the darky who was driving him to the hotel: 

“Old man, why did they put this depot so 
far from town? 

The darky scratched his head in thought, and 
replied: 

“Waal, boss, I’s fo’ced to admit dat I hasn’ t 
give de matter s’ficient cogitation, but jes’ 
jumped up fer a answer like dis. I s’pose dey 
done dat so as to have de depot as near as 
possible to de railroad.” 


Saving Time 
ne you still taking a cold plunge every 
morning?” 
““No; I quit doing that to save time.” 
“W hy, a cold plunge doesn’t take more than 
a minute or two.” 
“T know, but I used to spend three-quarters 
of an hour curled up in bed hesitating.” 





In the Department Store 


AID a New York shopper: 

“He wanted a copy of ‘Tales From Shake- 
speare,’ by Charles and Mary Lamb. As he was 
in a great hurry he cut the title down and asked 
the clerk at the book counter of one of our large 
department shops whether she had ‘Lambs’ 
Tales.’ He said he would never forget the far- 
away look she gave him as she remarked, in a 
most superior tone: 

““Tambs’ tails ? 
floor.’”’ 


Fur department—third 


Twelve Minutes Saved 


AS OLD, experienced man went into a busy 
restaurant. He took a seat, looked around 
him and, pointing to a well-dressed gentleman 
who had not yet been served, he said to the 
waiter: 

“Waiter, how long has that gentleman been 
here?” 

“ About 
answered. 

““What’s his order?” 

“Porterhouse and French 
mince pie and coffee to come.” 

The old man, hardened by experience, slipped 
a quarter into the waiter’s hand. 

“Waiter,” he said, “I’m in a hurry. 
another porterhouse and bring me his.” 


twelve minutes, sir,’’ the waiter 


fried, sir, with 


Put on 


What Happened to the Cow 


A FARMER who had recently bought a 
vacuum cleaner met a friend of his and 
persuaded him to go home and see it work. 
The farmer said it would clean anything. In 
front of the house was a dirty cow. The friend 
humorously suggested that the cow be given a 
dose of the cleaner. A few days afterward the 
friend met the farmer and said: 

“Did you ever try your vacuum cleaner on 
the cow?” 

“T did,” laconically replied the farmer. 

““What happened?” asked the friend. 

“*Milked her dry, begum!”’ said the farmer. 





Sorry He Spoke 


E WAS an American visitor, and as he 
sauntered into the barber’s shop he freely 

criticised British methods of work and business. 

“You don’t specialize,” he said. ‘‘ You should 
stick to one branch of a thing and master it 
completely.” . 

The barber said nothing, but lathered his face 
very liberally and then sat down to read. 

“Well, why don’t you shave me?” inquired 
the American after five minutes. 

“‘We only lather here,’”’? was the response; 
“you must go into the next street for a shave.” 


Things Do So Change 


N OLD lady who had not been in New York 
for years, and had lost her bearings, inquired 

of a policeman the way to Brooklyn. When she 
was told she said: 

“But, dear me! I’m certain the last time 
I was here I went in just the other way to 
Brooklyn.” 

“Yes, mum,” answered the diplomatic police- 
man, “but it’s right in the opposite direction 
now, mum. Ye’d be surprised at the changes 
that’s been made here.” 


A Light Support 


HAT is it, do you suppose, 

the moon in place 

falling?’ asked Araminta. 

“I think it must be the 
Charlie, and then he fled. 


that keeps 
and prevents it from 


beams,” replied 





~. B Bright Things of All Times That 4 
| People Have Laughed Over bess 



































At Last Came His Turn 


SOUTHERN man found himself in a com- 
pany a member of which was an ardent and 
tactless Northern man who could not let the 
war remain decided. With pure malice he tried 
to irritate the Southern man by recollections 
of the unpleasant event. But the Southerner 
remained the courteous gentleman. 
“You must have felt cheap when you found 
yourself licked,”’ said the tactless Northerner. 
““No-o,” replied the Southerner, ‘not cheap 
exactly. We felt like Lazarus.” 
“Lazarus? In what way?” 
the Northerner. 
“‘Because he, too,’’ replied the Southerner, 
was licked by dogs, sir.”’ 


gleefully asked 


Woman’s Kindly Way 


O YOU like my new hat?” asked Mrs. 
Brooke. 
“Yes, indeed!” replied Mrs. Lynn. “I had 
one just like it when they were in style.” 


A Superior Ancestor 


A WESTERN buyer is inordinately proud of 
the fact that one of his ancestors affixed his 
name to the Declaration of Independence. At 
the time the salesman called, the buyer was sign- 
ing a number of checks and affixed his signature 
with many a curve and flourish. The salesman’s 
patience becoming exhausted in waiting for the 
buyer to recognize him, he finally observed: 

“You have a fine signature, Mr. So-and-So.”’ 

“Ves,” admitted the buyer, ‘‘I should have. 
One of my forefathers signed the Declaration of 
Independence.” 

“So?” said the caller, with rising inflection. 
And then he added: 

“Vell, you aind’t got nottings on me. One of 
my forefathers signed the Ten Commandments.”’ 


Good Reason That 


I’LL work no more for that man Dolan.” 
“ee An’ why?” 
“Shure, an’ ’tis on account av a remark he 
made.”’ 
‘An’ phwat was that?” 
“Says he, ‘Casey,’ says he, 
charged.’”’ 


‘ye’re dis- 


What She Could Do 


HE guests were temporarily absent from 

the room when the husband said to the wife: 

“‘T am beginning to feel as if I would like our 
house to ourselves. I wish the guests would go 
home.” 

“So do I, dear,”’ said the wife, ‘‘but you can’t 
turn them outdoors.” 

“No,” replied the husband, ‘‘but you might 
play the piano.” 


His Count 


OW many children have you?” asked the 
census-taker. 

The man addressed removed the pipe from his 
mouth, scratched his head, thought it over a 
moment, and then replied: 

“‘Five—four living and one married.” 


Got Along First-Rate 


HE friends of two American celebrities, one a 

stutterer and the other somewhat deaf, suc- 
ceeded after much manceuvering in getting them 
to meet, and the event aroused considerable 
unholy glee. 

Some time thereafter the stutterer was asked 
how the interview passed off. 

“Oh, w-we g-g-got along f-f-finely!” he stam- 
mered. ‘“I c-c-couldn’t t-t-talk, and s-s-she 
c-c-c-couldn’t h-h-hear me.” 
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The Book That Fitted 


Ts masterpiece was handed in one day not 
long ago to the librarian of a public library: 

“Dear Lady: Please send by Bertha a book 
that will agree with her pa. He is forty-three 
years old, has never been much of a reader; is 
laid up with a lame back, no appetite, but 
terrible thirsty all the time; a quick pulse, and 
temperature that stays at about 100. Please 
send something that will not excite him and send 
his temperature up any higher.” 

It took a consultation of all the high-brows in 
the library to prescribe a literary dose for Pa that 
would not conflict with the medical bulletin. 
They sent him “The Swiss Family Robinson.” 
His temperature did not go up. 


As Wives See It 


VERY time the baby looks into my face he 
smiles,’”’ said Mr. Meekins. 
“Well,” answered his wife, ‘‘it may not be 
exactly polite, but it shows he has a sense of 
humor.” 





Poor Thompson 
"THOMPSON was the proud father of fourteen 


children. One spring holiday he agreed to 
take them all to the seashore for the week-end. 
They set off, reached the station, got their 
tickets and were about to board the train when 
Thompson was roughly collared by a policeman. 

“Here, wot ’a’ you bin a-doin’ of?” the 
policeman growled fiercely. 

“Me? Nothing. Why?” stammered poor 
Thompson. 

The policeman waved his truncheon toward 
the Thompson family. 

“Then wot the bloody blazes,”’ , he hissed, 
‘is this crowd a-followerin’ ye fur?’ 


How to Pacify a Skittish Horse 


N EXPERIENCED chauffeur was taking 
the perfunctory State examination to deter- 
mine his fitness to be licensed. The usual 
questions were asked which to an expert chauf- 
feur are as child’s play, yet upon his intelligent 
answers of them depended his license. All went 
well until the examiner asked: 

‘And now what would you do if you were 
driving the car and you met a skittish horse that 
was plainly afraid, whose owner held up his 
hand to you to stop?” 

“Well,” answered the chauffeur, ‘‘I could stop 
the car, take it immediately apart and hide the 
pieces in the grass.” 


A Question of Hearing 


ES burly farmer strode anxiously into the 
post-office. 

“Have you got any letter for Mike Howe?” 
he asked. 

The new postmaster looked him up and down. 

‘*For—who?”’ he snapped. 

““Mike Howe!” repeated the farmer. 

The postmaster turned aside. 

I don’t understand,”’ he returned stiffly. 

““Don’t understand!” roared the applicant. 
“‘Can’t you understand plain English? I asked 
if you’ve got any letter for Mike Howe!” 

‘Well, I haven’t!”’ snorted the postmaster. 
“Neither have I aletter for anybody else’s cow!” 





Transmigration 


NE morning Jenkins looked over his garden 
wall and said to his neighbor: 
‘‘Hey, what are you burying in that hole?” 
“Oh,” he said, “I’m just_replanting some of 
my seeds; that’s all.” 
‘“‘Seeds!” shouted Jenkins angrily. 
more like one of my hens.” 
“It is. The seeds are inside.” 


“Tt looks 


And They Surely Would 


WOMAN crossing a ferryboat told a deck- 

hand that she wanted to see the captain 
when the boat reached the slip and make a 
complaint. When the captain came the woman 
said: : 

“‘T want to make a complaint about those life 
preservers in the deck ceiling; just look at 
them.” 

“Well, what in the world is the matter with 
’em, madam?” asked the captain as he looked 
up at them.” 

“Matter with them?” echoed the woman. 
“Don’t you see that they’re dirty? They ought 
to be washed. If a woman with a nice summer 
dress on had to put one of those dusty things on 
over it it would never be fit to wear again.” 


What to Do With the Dentist 


A MEDICAL paper claims that a dentist’s 
fingers carry disease germs. Moral: Boil 
your dentist. 
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The Admiral Found Out 


DMIRAL PORTER had a very intelligent 
Chinese servant named John. One day John 
asked permission to attend a funeral. 

“Allright,” said the Admiral. Then he added: 
“‘T suppose you'will put some food in the grave as 
the Chinese do?” ; 

“Yes, sir,”’ John replied gravely. 

““Now, John,” continued the Admiral, ‘“ when 
do you think the Chinaman will eat the food you 
put in his grave?” 

‘At the same time, sir, that your dead friend 
that you buried a few days ago will smell the 
flowers that you put on his grave,’’ answered 
John urbanely. 


Buffalo Bill’s French Nimrod 


HE retirement of “ Buffalo Bill,” who can no 

longer shoot as straight as he could, recalls 
his own story at the expense of a French Count 
who came to hunt on his cattle ranch. 

“What luck?” asked Colonel Cody, when 
the Frenchman returned empty-handed. 

“Vair good,”’ ex- 
claimed the Count, 
smiling with pleas- 
ure. “Ze bairds 
were too difficile, 
but of ze wild cows 
and calves you will 
find seven dead near 
ze water-hole.”’ 


She Knew Him 


ARK TWAIN 
was walking up 
Fifth Avenue when 
a little girl about 
~«- ten yearsoldslipped 
her hand in his and 
began to match his stride. ‘I’m awful glad to 
see you,” she said. 
“Are your” said he. ‘“That’s very nice of 


” 





“Yes,” she answered, “I knew you right 
away. 

They continued to the next corner chatting, 
he proud that he could be so well known that a 
little girl like this could pick him out. Sud- 
denly a horrible thought struck him and he 
stopped. 

““Who am I?” he asked, turning around. 

““Why,” answered his companion, “ Buffalo 
Bill, of course.” 


One Youthful Ruler Sufficient 


NE afternoon Kaiser Wilhelm caustically 
reproved old General Von Meerscheidt for 
some small lapses. 

“Tf your Majesty thinks that I am too old 
for the service please permit me to resign,”’ said 
the General. 

““No; you are too young to resign,” said the 
Kaiser. 

In the evening of that same day, at a court 
ball, the Kaiser saw the old General talking to 
some young ladies, and he said: 

“*General, take a young wife, then your exci- 
table temperament will vanish.” 

““Excuse me, your Majesty,” replied the 
General. ‘‘It would kill me to have both a 
young wife and a young Emperor.” 


Americans Who are Not Americans 


NUMBER of famous Americans are really 

not Americans at all. For example, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, so often referred to as the 
popular American authoress, was born in Eng- 
land; Ernest Thompson-Seton is a Canadian, as 
are also Charles G. D. Roberts, Bliss Carman, 
and the Reverend Francis E. Clark, the founder 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor; 
Jacob Riis is a Dane, and Doctor Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone, is a 
native of Scotland; Henry Clews, the banker, 
and Timothy Cole, the famous wood engraver, 
are both Englishmen, and Annie Russell, the 
actress, is an Englishwoman, having been born 
in Liverpool. 


Why She Wasn't a Suffragette 


HEN Mrs. Pankhurst, the English suffra- 

gette, was in America last winter she met 
and became very much attracted to Mrs. Lee 
Preston, a New York woman of singular clever- 
ness of mind and personal attraction. After 
the acquaintance had ripened somewhat Mrs. 
Pankhurst ventured to 


say: 

“TI do hope, Mrs. 
Preston, that you are a 
suffragette.”’ «) 

“Oh, dear, no!’’ replied 
Mrs. Preston; “you 
know, Mrs. Pankhurst, 

I am happily married.” 


A Day and a Life 
T A LITTLE town in 


Southern Texas a 
campaign address deliv- 
ered by William J. Bryan bn arenes <4 
was received with the eo 
wildest enthusiasm. At 
its close an excited young woman rushed up and 
asked permission to kiss the orator. The embar 
rassed politician declined the salute politely but 
firmly. When they had left the town one of the 
gentlemen who accompanied Mr. Bryan took 
him to task for his lack of gallantry and ex- 
pressed his fears that the Texans might resent 
Mr. Bryan’s action. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Bryan with a glance at 
his wife, who was in the party, “I shall be in 
Texas only a few days, but I shall be with Mrs. 
Bryan all my life.” 
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Too Oily for Him 


B pp weal D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., once asked a 
clergyman to give him an appropriate Bible 
verse on which to base an address which he was 
to make at the latter’s church. 

“T was thinking,” said young Rockefeller, 
“that I would take the verse from the Twenty- 
third Psalm: ‘The Lord is my Shepherd.’ 
Would that seem appropriate? ”’ 

“Quite,” said the clergyman; ‘‘but do you 
really want an appropriate verse?” 

“T certainly do,” was the reply. 

“Well, then,” said the clergyman, with a twin- 
kle in his eye, ‘‘I would select the verse in the 
same Psalm: ‘Thou anointest my head with oil; 
my cup runneth over.’” 


Bad Luck All the Time 


PRESIDENT TAFT on one of his trips was 
playing golf on a Western links when he 
noticed that he had a particularly good caddie, 
an old man of some sixty years, as they have on 
the Scottish links. 

“And what do you do in winter?” asked the 
President. 

“Such odd jobs as I can pick up, sir,’ replied 
the man. 

“Not much chance for caddying then, I sup- 
pose?”’ asked the President. 

“No, sir, there is not,’’ replied the man with 
a great deal of warmth. ‘‘ When there’s no frost 
there’s sure to be snow, and when there’s no 
snow there’s frost, and when there’s neither 
there’s sure to be rain. And the few days when 
it’s fine they’re always Sundays.” 


How Clara Morris Learned Her Parts 


N2 ACTRESS ever surpassed Clara Morris in 
the care with which she studied for a part. 
When she was studying the part of Cora, in 
“Article 47,’ she visited an insane asylum in 
order to learn the signs of insanity. Cora was 
not only insane, but she was disfigured by a 
hideous scar as well. Miss 
Morris spent weeks in 
trying to secure a correct 
representation, and one 
day she saw in a street 
car a woman who had 
exactly that kind of dis- 
figurement. She studied 
it and reproduced it; but 
her kindness of heart 
shrank from reproducing 
it in such fashion that the 
sufferer might recognize it 
if she ever saw the play. 
So she worked over it until 
she had made enough 
alterations to make it 
certain that no one, not even the owner of the 
original scar, could ever suspect the imitation. 
When she was studying the part of Miss 
Moulton, who was to die of heart disease, she 
visited a specialist who had a number of patients 
suffering from that trouble. He showed her one 
of his patients, and then, to her surprise and 
horror, ran the sufferer up a flight of stairs that 
Miss Morris might see the symptoms as pro- 
duced after an excitement of the heart. Miss 
Morris was filled with pain and pity. She made 
the poor patient a present of a bank-bill as she 
was leaving. The woman accepted it, and then, 
as she was stuffing it into her glove, caught 
sight of the figure on the note. The size was 
so large that it brought on a recurrence of all 
the symptoms—the starting eyes, the gasping 
breath, the widening nostrils. This time the 
heart excitement was caused by joy, not pain, 
but Miss Morris was so overcome with horror 
and sympathy that she hurriedly left the house. 
Now, quietly living in a home overlooking the 
Hudson River, Miss Morris, or Mrs. Frederick 
C. Harriott as she really is, is spending the bal- 
ance of her days in writing, which she loves. 
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He’d Still be There 


OCTOR WILLIAM S. RAINSFORD is an 
inveterate golf player. When he was rector 
of St. George’s Church, in New York City, he 
was badly beaten on the links by one of his ves- 
trymen. To console the clergyman the vestry- 
man ventured to say: ‘‘Never mind, Doctor, 
you'll get satisfaction some day when I pass 
away. Then you’ll read the burial service over 
me.”’ 
“T don’t see any satisfaction in that,’’ an- 
swered the clergyman, ‘‘for you’ll still be in the 
hole.’’ 


One on the Cloth 


ENDELL PHILLIPS was traveling through 
Ohio once when he fell in with a car full of 

ministers returning from a convention. One of 
the ministers, a Southerner from Kentucky, was 
naturally not very cordial to the opinions of the 
great abolitionist and set out to embarrass Mr. 
Phillips. So, before a group of ministers, he said: 

“Vou are Wendell Phillips, are you not?”’ 

“Ves,” answered the great abolitionist. 

“And you are trying to free the niggers, 
aren’t you?” 

“Ves, sir; I am.” 

“Well, why do you preach your doctrines up 
here? Why don’t you go over into Kentucky?” 

‘“Excuse me, are you a preacher?” 

pal ee | ie 

“Are you trying to save souls from Hell?” 

“Ves, sir; that is my business.” 

“Well, why don’t you go there then?” asked 
Mr. Phillips. 


How He Did It 


OBERT J. BURDETTE when a boy was 

lecturing his younger brother, John, one 
evening about sleeping with his mouth wide 
open. 

“Johnny,” said Bob, ‘‘you will never live to 
be married if you sleep with your mouth open. 
You'll die of consumption if you don’t stop.” 

a." you sleep that way sometimes,” replied 
John. 

“Ves, that’s true,” replied Bob; ‘‘ but when- 
ever I find myself sleeping that way, with my 
mouth open, I get up and shut it.” 


Emma Thursby and the Orchestra 


HEODORE THOMAS once undertook to 

raise a subscription fund for a series of con- 
certs in San Francisco, but only $10,000 had 
been raised and the enterprise hung fire. Then 
he announced that Emma Thursby would sing 
at each concert, and the guarantee fund promptly 
went up to $50,000. She 
was to sing every evening 
and at two matinées a 
week for two weeks. 

Thomas had a rule 
against encores for soloists. 
They were allowed to ap- 
pear and bow in recog- 
nition of applause, but ¢.. 
that was all. The San % 
Franciscans held that as “ve 
it was Miss Thursby’s en 
gagement which was re- 
sponsible for the raising of 
the fund they were entitled 
to encore her if they chose. 
Thomas, however, insisted 
stubbornly on his rule. 

On the last night a determined effort was made 
to encore her. She appeared again and again, 
bowing her thanks, and each time the applause 
increased instead of diminishing. At last the 
audience began to shout its demands instead 
of merely applauding, and Miss Thursby turned 
to Thomas and said: ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

“Keep on bowing if you have to bow all 
night,’’ snapped Thomas grimly. 

And she went out and bowed again. This 
time Thomas directed the orchestra to go ahead 
with the final number. The audience, thor- 
oughly indignant, shouted down the music, but 
Thomas was inflexible; the orchestra went on 
playing, utterly unheard, in a pandemonium of 
shouted protests. And it was probably the only 
time that a Thomas number fell on deaf ears. 
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Over the Gate 


USTICE MOODY was once riding on the 

platform of a Boston street car standing next 
to the gate that protected passengers from cars 
coming on the other track. A Boston lady came 
to the door of the car and, as it stopped, started 
toward the gate, which was hidden from her by 
the men standing before it. 

“Other side, lady,’’ said the conductor. 

He was ignored as only a born-and-bred 
Bostonian can ignore a man. The lady took 
another step toward the gate. 

“You must get off the other side,” said the 
conductor. 

“T wish to get off on this side,’’ came the 
answer, in tones that congealed that official 
Before he could explain or expostulate Mr 
Moody came to his assistance. 

‘‘Stand to one side, gentlemen,”’ he remarked 
quietly. ‘“The lady wishes to climb over the gate.”’ 
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Do You Know Any Stories About Famous Folks? 


E WANT any stories you may know or have heard about famous men and women. 
The material on this page depends upon our readers—upon you—and we wish to 
get as many interesting anecdotes about well-known persons as we can. We do not 
promise to print all that are sent: we will make a selection of the best. Nor do we 
expect all these stories to be entirely new, but they must be short and crisp and they 
must be about famous persons: not stories which famous persons tell about somebody 
else. We prefer humorous anecdotes, but all kinds, funny and serious, will be considered. 
For each story accepted we will pay two dollars. Stories which are unavailable will 
Please do not ask us to make you an excep- 

tion to this rule: let us treat all alike. Observe these conditions and we ah 
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What Did They Know? 


A®CHBISHOP RYAN was visiting a small 
parish in a mining district one day for 
the purpose of administering confirmation, and 
asked one nervous little girl what matrimony is. 

“Tt is a state of terrible torment which those 
who enter are compelled to undergo for a time 
to prepare them for a brighter and better world,”’ 
she said. 

“No, no,” remonstrated her rector; “that 
isn’t matrimony: that’s the definition of purga- 
tory.” 

“Leave her alone,” said the Archbishop; 
“maybe she is right. What do you and I know 
about it?” 


Just Where They Shouldn’t Have Been 


EORGE W. CABLE, the Southern writer, 

was visiting a Western city where he was 
invited to inspect the new free library. The 
librarian conducted the famous writer through 
the building until they finally reached the 
department of books devoted to fiction. 

“We have all your 
books, Mr. Cable,” 
proudly said the 
librarian. ‘‘ You see 
there they are—all of 
them on the shelves 
there: not one miss- 
ing.” 

And Mr. Cable’s 
hearty laugh was not 
for the reason that 
the librarian 
thought! 


What it Would Do 


IR ANDREW 

Clark was Mr. 
Gladstone’s physician, and was known to the 
great statesman as a “‘temperance doctor” who 
very rarely prescribed alcohol for his patients. 
On one occasion he surprised Mr. Gladstone by 
recommending jhim to take some wine. In 
answer to his illustrious patient’s surprise he 
said: 

““Oh, wine does sometimes help you to get 
through work! For instance, I have often 
twenty letters to answer after dinner, and a pint 
of champagne is a great help.” 

“Indeed !’’ remarked Mr. Gladstone; ‘‘does a 
pint of champagne really help you to answer the 
twenty letters?” 

“‘No,” Sir Andrew explained; ‘‘ but when I’ve 
had a pint of champagne I don’t care a rap 
whether I answer them or not.” 


The Smile That Did Come Off 


RVING BACHELLER, the author of ‘‘ Eben 

Holden,”’ was introduced one day by a mutual 
friend to a Western mountaineer. 

‘“Mr. Bacheller,” explained the friend to the 
mountaineer, ‘‘is an author of great repute in 
the East.’’ 

“Oh, yes!’ drawled the mountaineer; “I know 
of him. I was locked up in my cabin here by the 
snow two winters ago and I only had two books 
to read the whole five months: your book, sir,”’ 
he said, turning to Mr. Bacheller, ‘‘and the 
Bible, and I read them both through several 
times.” 

“Indeed! ” said the author, a smile of satisfac- 
tion wreathing his face. 

“Ves, sir,” ‘continued the old mountaineer; 
‘“‘and I never knew before how interesting the 
Bible was.”’ 


When Whistler was Late 


HISTLER, the artist, was one day invited 
to dinner at a friend’s house and arrived at 
his destination two hours late. 

‘‘How extraordinary!’’ he exclaimed, as he 
walked into the dining-room where the company 
was seated at the table; “really, I should think 
you might have waited a bit—why, you’re just 
like a lot of pigs with your eating!” 


When “Bobs” Escaped the Measles 
UEEN WILHELMINA when a child of 


twelve was one day seated at dinner beside 
General Roberts. Suddenly she startled every- 
body by saying: 

“General, T aaouka think you’d be afraid to 
sit next to me.” 

“‘On the contrary,’’ said the General, ‘I 
am proud of the 
honor. Why should 
| be afraid?’’ 

‘‘Because,’’ said 
the little Princess, 
‘‘allof my dolls,every 
one of them, are 
down with the 
measles.” 


A Real Pessimist 


“y HAT is your 
idea of a pessl 





mist, Frank?’’ asked 
a friend of Francis 
Wilson, the actor, 
who is as witty in hi 
conversation as he 1 
funny on the stage. 
‘*A pessimist?” responded Wilson Why, a 


man who lives with an optimist 


The Charge of the Medical Light Brigade 


URING the delivery of a sermon on “‘ Faith,” 

former President Patton, of Princeton, said: 

‘You have blind faith in the physician. He 
gives you medicine and tells you to take it. 
You take it. ‘Yours not to reason why; yours 
but to do and die.’”’ 
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Kitchen ® 


The New Crusaders— 


Shorter Hours for Women 


_ A million housewives, in the past few years, 
have ceased to bake their beans. 


Each of them saves—full fifty times a year— 
all of those hours of sorting, boiling and baking 
required to prepare this dish. 


The sum of that saving, multiplied by a million, 
mounts into eons of time. Probably this movement 
has already added a thousand centuries to the leisure 
of womankind. 


And each of these housewives has delicious 
meals ready to serve in a minute. She is ready 
for any emergency. 





But that isn’t all. Factory-baked beans, as they 
are baked by Van Camp, are immeasurably better 
than home-baked beans. They are far more digest- 
ible; they do not ferment and form gas. 


They are baked in steam ovens, heated to 245 
degrees. They are baked in small parcels, so the 
full heat goes through. 


Not half the beans in the home baking dish get 
half as much heat as we apply to Van Camp’s. And 
heat alone can break up the particles so the digestive 
juices can act. 


Then Van Camp’s are baked without crisping — 
baked without bursting the skins. That cannot be 
done in dry heat. 


Van Camp’s come from the ovens nut-like, mealy 
and whole, despite the terrific heat. They are never 
mushy and broken, never soggy, never crisped. 


The tomato sauce is baked with the beans—baked 
into each bean—so we get a delicious blend. 





Van Camp's come to you with all the freshness 
and savor of beans direct from the oven. 


You can serve them cold in a minute, or hot in 
ten minutes. You can always carry a dozen meals 
on hand. 


And the meals consist of Nature’s choicest food, 
prepared in the idea] way. Beans are 23 per cent 
nitrogenous, 84 per cent nutriment. They are richer 
than beef in food value, though they don’t cost a 
third as much. They can be served in a myriad 
ways. 





Every month, this army of labor-savers gathers 
thousands of new recruits. And the consumption 
of beans, since this movement began, has multiplied 
many times over. 


an(amps 
“The National Dish” _ Dp “The National Dish” 
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You can easily prove that no other ready-baked beans are 
nearly so good as Van Camp’s. One reason lies in our process 
the final result of 49 years of experience. 


Another lies in materials. We pay for our dry beans four 
times what some beans would cost. We pick out by hand, from 
the choicest Michigan beans, the whitest, ripest and plumpest. 
And they are all of one size, so they all bake alike. 


We make our tomato sauce from whole, vine-ripened toma- 
toes. Not from tomatoes ripened in shipment— not of scraps from 
a canning factory. Ordinary tomato sauce sells for one-fifth what 
we spend to make ours. 


Van Camp’s Beans command by far the largest sale in the 


world. That’s because housewives in general have learned that no 
other brand can compare with them. 


Three sixes: I0, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Van Camp Packing Company “%24 


(94) 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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EDITORIAL 


N INCREASING number of parents write to us constantly, asking: 

“Cannot something be done to discourage the growth of the theater 

and the increasing desire of our young people to attend plays?” 

Something certainly can be done—a great deal, in fact, but to our mind 
not exactly what these parents would do. 





WHAT WE WANT TO FACE ABOUT THE THEATER is 
that it is a permanent fact in our social life. Any propo- 
| sition to abolish it leaves human nature out of account. 
People want it, and will have it. Every night in every 
large city the theaters are full. And they are mightily 
influential. They set standards of behaving and believ- 
ing. When they are vulgar they vulgarize; when they are 
debasing they debase; and when they appeal to high ideals 
their appeal helps the right. The question then is: not to 
discourage the growth of the theater, but what to do with the theater as it is. 

The Puritans settled the matter by a decree of divorce between good 
people and all plays: but that settlement neither ended the theater nor 
amended it. What is needed is not divorce, but discrimination. The theater 
is, perhaps, as bad now as it was when the Puritans made their protest. 
Anyhow it is bad enough. But the way to better it is to choose carefully 
the good plays, go to them and take the young people to them. ‘There is 
a new spirit in the world of play-writers and play-actors. In the midst of 
the folly and indecency of the contemporary stage there is a movement 
whose intention is to put this evil out of the way, not by prohibition only 
but by competition as well: not by denying the universal appetite for 
dramatic recreation but by ministering to it in a better way. The success 
of this movement depends upon decent people. The theatrical managers 
have no motive other than to make money. Their only objection to decent 
plays is that they put the finances of the theater in peril. And that is the 
fault of the respectable community. ‘To go to the theater when the play is 
good is to assist an important reformation in which we should all take part. 
It is a combination of social service with a good time. It is one of the 
most easy and cheerful forms of philanthropy. 





What to Do 
About 
the Theater 











NOR IS THE CHOICE OF GOOD PLAYS either so impossible 
| or difficult as some folks imagine. ‘There are certain actors 

who stand for clean plays just as there are certain authors 
who stand for clean books, and we are not apt to go very 








The Choice | far wrong in our patronage of them. The plays with 
of which such men and women as Julia Marlowe, Edward 

| Sothern, William Gillette, Annie Russell, Otis Skinner, 
home roe | Francis Wilson, Maude Adams, David Warfield and 





William H. Crane identify themselves are pretty certain 
to promise an evening’s clean and uplifting entertainment. ‘These men and 
women are equally as careful what manner of play shall be associated with 
their names as are Mr. Howells, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Barrie, Mrs. Deland or 
Kate Douglas Wiggin with the books to which their names are appended. 
There are other players who are equally conscientious, and there are plays 
which have not well-known actors as their interpreters which are equally 
good. It is simply a question of individual selection. And where, as will 
sometimes happen, one is led astray by a friend’s commendation or a mis- 
leading criticism, there is set for us the excellent example of President Taft, 
who, finding himself an auditor at what he deemed an improper play, left the 
theater at the end of the first act. Absence from a salacious play, or a 
rebuke such as the President administered, is possible to all of us. And if 
each one of us avoided the degrading play as we do defective sewerage we 
would soon hear little about ‘suggestive plays.” ‘The managers of theaters 
will not produce plays that the people will not come to see. ‘That we can 
depend upon. ‘The uplift of the modern theater lies entirely in the hands 
of the public. 


CAN WE Not GET AWAY from the universal use of the 
words “dead” and “death,” and even the harsher-sounding 
words “die,” “dying” and “died”? Aside from the harsh- 
ness of the words themselves, and they are harsh and cruel 
in their sound, the words no longer express our belief: we 
are all fast reaching the belief that we do not die: we are 
not dead. We pass from one stage to another, and so why 
should we not say what we believe of ourselves and of 

those dear to us: that we simply pass away? Any usage, 
any contributing element, no matter how seemingly small, that will help 
even in the slightest degree to remove the old-fashioned gruesomeness that 
has so long associated itself with the completion of our work here and the 
beginning of our work in another stage, is worth adoption. ‘This magazine 
will adopt the rule for itself: hereafter the words, as applied to human 
life, will become obsolete so far as our own expressions in its pages are 
concerned, in the acceptance and usage of the more truthful and less 
jarring reference of the passing away of a human life. 
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IT IS USUALLY THE MEN WHO MAKE SPORT of “hen 
parties,” as they will discourteously term women’s afternoon 
teas. But not long ago a husband asked his wife why she 
did not go to these affairs, and she replied: ‘‘ Because you 
get nowhere —the talk is so vapid and meaningless as to 
be positively inane. Bésides, women do not even listen to 
what you say, but while you are talking they are taking in 
what you have on, or looking over your shoulder at what 
some other women are wearing.” 

In proof of her contention she told her husband that she was convinced 
she could go to a tea that same afternoon, to which she had been invited, 
meet the receiving line and say to each lady in turn, without being ques- 
tioned or branded as a criminal, these words: 

“T killed my husband in his dressing-room this morning.” 

The husband was now keenly interested and accepted her challenge. 
The wife went, and upon entering the room where the tea was being given 
she put on her most bewitching smile, approached the first lady in the line, 
grasped her hand and effusively exclaimed: ‘“ Doyouknowlkilledmyhus- 
bandinhisdressingroomthismorning?” ‘The leading lady instantly responded: 
“Why, isn’t that perfectly lovely, you darling thing! How stunning you look 
today.”” Whereupon the wife was handed on to the next victim. Summoning 
all of her wiles she repeated her jargon: “ Ikilledmyhusbandinhisdressing- 
roomthismorning.” ‘The vivacious little body responded: “ Why, so did I; 
isn’t it great, and where did you get those gardenias?” And so on down 
the line the wife passed repeating her unintelligible lingo to each in turn, 
And never once, although she repeated her jargon to eight women, was 
she questioned! 

“Now, my dear,” said the wife to her husband upon returning home, 
“do you wonder I have no use for teas?” 





The Wife 
Who Went 
\ toa “Tea” 











= | WITH Us IN AMERICA, where boys and girls freely meet, 

z | all they do is to fall in love, and we all know that love 
laughs not only at locksmiths, but also at logicians, whether 
| eS those logicians happen to be friends or parents. We may 
| When Jane 
| 





get it all fixed, according to our mature wisdom, that John 
Thinks of should marry Jane. But at this point there is apt to come 

in a disconcerting fact to upset all our prudent calculations 
a 





| —both John and Jane may have other plans. ‘The trouble 

with any combination of common-sense with courtship, as 
we see it in this country, is that it seems to leave out of account some of the 
fundamental human facts. For instance, hearts. And things being as 
they are with us the only thing we can do, the plain thing to do, is to try 
and convince John and Jane that marriage is not a lark—not the matter of 
a day, or a week, or a year, but the mighty serious business of a lifetime. 
Particularly so for Jane. Since we Americans are such a practical people 
it might not be a bad idea to tell Jane what with our American tendencies 
she might be perhaps better able to understand—that when she begins to 
consider the subject of marriage she is considering the making of the most 
important, in her life, of all investments. When she marries she invests 
herself —all that she has and is: her mind and body, her health and happi- 
ness. ‘These are all at stake. Even the most foolish Jane would hardly 
risk her money in the bond of a railroad about which she knew nothing 
except that the scenery from the car window was very pleasant. She would 
wish to know the present condition and the future prospects of the business. 
Being unacquainted with such matters herself it could easily be pointed out 
to her that she should naturally consult a competent adviser who knew about 
such things. And it would be impressed upon her that she ought to have 
sense enough to do at least as much as that before she ventures into the 
tremendous investment of marriage. 


CHRISTMAS FALLS ONCE MORE ON SUNDAY this year, 
and already parents are asking: ‘* When shall we celebrate 
the day?” ‘The children, impatient, want it on Saturday: 
the parents on Monday. ‘The curious thing about it is 
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The the studied avoidance of the day itself. Here is Christ’s 

Pe birthday, and we are loth to celebrate it on the day of the 

rae = week set apart for Him! Why? Should not this very 
hristmas 


hesitancy make us stop and think this year and make us 
realize a poignant fact: that if we celebrated His birthday 
as we should celebrate it we would have no qualm of conscience to celebrate 
iton Sunday? Is not our attitude every six years on this subject the very 
quintessence of inconsistency: the severest condemnation of our method of 
celebrating Christ’s birthday: that we hesitate to celebrate it on Sunday? 
With the day celebr: ated aright and as it should be, what better day for 
Christmas than Sunday? ‘Truly, the parent who refuses to allow his f: imily 
to celebrate Christmas this year on the twenty-fifth of December stands 
self-condemned in the manner of the celebration that he allows! Christmas 
is far enough away this year for every parent to think this over a bit, and 
ask himself the question: “Why do I refuse to allow my children to 
celebrate Christ’s birthday on Sunday?” 






























































THOSE WHO TRY TO MAKE THIS WORLD a little better 
because they have passed through it sometimes get dis- 
couraged. They are apt to say, “ What’s the use?” Their 
best efforts seem to make no impression. The trouble is 
that they want to see immediate results. And it is natural 
enough. But good works seldom bring fruit in the lifetime 
of those who sow. Few live to see the acorn they plant 
blossom into the big sturdy oak. So it is with our works. 
Each effort is but a seed: we drop one here and drop 
one there: one falls in unpromising soil, and it lies dormant; another, and 
generally where we least expect it, drops-into more fertile soil, and it 
germinates more quickly. But we do not see the germination any more than 
we can see the germination of the acorn. It is hidden from our eyes. But 
the process goes on. Last winter at the New Theater there was given a 
play called “ The Nigger,” in which an old Senator, mellowed with the 
lessons of life, thus counseled the young Governor of the State, with life in 
the perspective, who was impatient for the results of his work: “Ah, sonny,” 
said the aged Senator, “ what would be the good of life if you didn’t know 
you were leaving behind the things you’ve done? I tell ye, sonny, we’re 
jus’ servants of the comin’ generation, that’s all. They’ll enjoy everything 
we’ve worked and thought and suffered to give ’em, and they’ll work and 
think and suffer for the next. And so it goes, and they hain’t no end.” 

And in these words the old Senator spoke to us all the real meaning of 
immortality: the work that we leave behind us: not the work as we shall see 
it: not the work in results, but in effort. The effort is for us: the results 
for others. But never was an honest effort made that did not bear its 
results, somewhere and at some time. 

















A MOTHER WAS TUCKING HER LITTLE SON into bed 
when she said to him: “And now, dear, pray for your 
father, so far away in the dark mines making money to 
send his little boy—perhaps.” Every night she told him 
When this, and every night she told him stories of how strong 
and brave and big his father was; and how he must grow 
up to be a fine man, to make his father proud of him. 
And when the little lad was sweetly sleeping and no 
sound of pain could reach him, then and then only did she 
give way to her grief. For the father had deserted his wife and child, and 
had gone to a Western mining camp leaving her to care as best she might 
for the baby still at her breast. 

True, the man deserved no such loyalty, but the innocent little child 
did. Where a mother has had the misfortune not to give her children a 
good father truly should she at least try to leave them a child’s dream of a 
good father. No blackness is so black as that which throws its heavy mantle 
over the vision of a little child, and no problem seems so inexplicable and so 
superhuman to the child as that of one parent confiding to him the delin- 
quencies of the other. ‘These two partners in his existence are the all-in-all 
of his early conceptions—only a little less than God Himself. ‘They are 
capable of all things, all wise, all good, all powerful; and then to have one of 
these partners step down off her throne and whisper in his ear that the other is 
really wicked and terrible is a deadening experience. All the castles seem 
to tumble at once; all the fairy stories are ended; and the little child 
becomes a grim avenger. He has no patience; he knows nothing of waiting; 
he wants things changed, and at once. His mind is filled with the sense 
of wrong, his puny hands thrust out to crush it, and he only succeeds in 
crushing himself with the weight of his turbulent emotions. 

A mother’s responsibility is really twofold: to her husband and to her 
children. If the husband fails in his duty to her and them she has not the 
right to make helpless children suffer unnecessarily in consequence. She 
has not the right to heap her mature woes on their tender immature 
shoulders. If she is a right-minded mother she will remain loyal to the 
child’s ideal of a father; she will not add a feather’s weight of evidence in 
the account against him; she will leave her child the Heaven-born privilege 
of loving his father until he reaches those years where he can decide for 
himself whether or not the father deserves his love. 
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WE LOVE TO PLUME OURSELVES ABOUT LIVING in an 
age of progress. And, in material matters, we are. But do 
we ever think of this inconsistency. We require a long 
course of schooling for the teacher, the physician, the 
veterinarian; we offer advanced courses in the breeding 
and management of cattle, hogs and chickens; but where is 
there a course of training or any standard of requirement 
for those who are to engage in the complex and difficult 
task of rearing children in the home? Any young human 
pair—no matter how physically unfit, how criminal in their habits or tend- 
encies, how ignorant of things in general and of sex matters in particular— 
may become married, and blunder away in bringing up a family. 

We have scientifically worked out cards for scoring cows and pigs and 
chickens, but how about scoring young people who are candidates for 
marriage? What are the correct standards of physical health? Of ability 
to work? Of compatibilities of mental nature? Of knowledge as to the care 
and instruction of infants?. What are the marks whereby a young woman 
whose hand is sought in marriage may know a good man when she sees him? 
And those whereby a young man may know a good woman? A farmer 
knows much more about preparing his hogs for the live-stock market than 
he does about preparing his daughter for the matrimonial market! 

These questions, tremendously vital to the human race, are left to 
chance and accident and gossip, because we have chosen to believe that 
love is blind and cannot be influenced by instruction or reason. Young 
men fall in love with a big basket-shaped hat or a mincing gait; and young 
women, with flashy neckties and glistening jewelry, partly because they do 
not know from intelligent instruction what to look for as evidences of real 
worth in the opposite sex. Is it not time for a realization that what we need 
in this progressive age is some instruction that will give our young people a 
clearer idea of the emotions, and what the mating of the sexes really means? 
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HER ONLY DAUGHTER, “HER LITTLE GIRL,” was to 
have a part in the evening’s entertainment, and the fond 
mother came early so as to get a seat well down in the 
front and enjoy her proud moment. Well into the night 
before, and almost up to the last minute, she had sewed on 
Daughter’s dress: for days past she had heard Daughter 
rehearse and had encouraged her—for the dear girl had 
not much self-confidence. Behind her, when she had 
settled in her seat, were some talkative, ill-at-ease persons. 
When Daughter came out the mother’s heart almost stopped beating 
with excitement and pride. The mother’s joy was full! But only for a 
moment, for there fell upon her ears from the persons behind her: 
“Goodness! Do see the awful hang of that skirt! Isn’t she a fright?” 
Then came giggles and inattention. And these were the rewards of 
Daughter’s efforts and Mother’s work! ‘The mother’s cheeks flamed: then 
she saw that the daughter’s attention was attracted: that the girl realized she 
was being made fun of. Tears rained down the mother’s cheeks. But then 
brushing them aside she got up and went back on the stage to receive her 
girl into her arms when her part was done: to tell her not to mind the few, 
but to think of the many who had enjoyed what she did. But the evening 
was spoiled for mother and daughter, and with heavy hearts they went home. 

So in many entertainments of an amateur and also of a professional 
nature are performances often spoiled by the atrocious rudeness of a few. 
We sit in audiences of one sort or another to get many of the best things 
that come to us from other minds: preaching, music, lectures, the drama. 
And we are continually at the mercy of any fellow-auditors who may care to 
discomfit us and disconcert the performers by inattention or rudeness. 

If we cannot enjoy an entertainment, and cannot sit politely still, 
appreciating the effort that is being made, and the rights of our neighbors 
to enjoy what appeals to them, for the sake of others let us slip quietly out. 
But we are not pardoned if we spoil an occasion by making ourselves a 
source of irritation to persons around us who have paid their money to 
enjoy themselves, and are entitled, to say the least, to their own pleasure 
without having it spoiled by audible remarks. 
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A CHURCHWOMAN WAS HORRIFIED to have the fifteen- 
year-old son of her pastor reply to her when she asked him 
if he were going to be a minister like his father: ‘‘ Not on 
your life, Mrs. I am not going to be dependent on 
The Minister} Christians for my living. I see too much of it.” What 
had the boy seen?—the senior deacon of his father’s con- 
gregation stand upin church the previous Sunday morning 
to beg contributions for the deficit in the pastor’s salary. 








and 
His Salary 








===! (ur minister should be paid,” he said. “I can see shiny 
spots on his coat, and his overshoes leak.” ‘The boy’s cheeks fairly blazed 
with wrath, while the father in the pulpit dropped his eyes! 

In a well-to-do country parish where the pastor’s salary was behind, his 
mother passed away, and, rightly divining that money was needed for 
expenses, two well-meaning women stationed themselves on each side of 
the door as people came in to the funeral, and with flowing tears and 
outstretched hands pleaded: ‘‘ You know we’d be ashamed to have our 
minister’s mother buried in a coffin as weren’t paid for.” Is it any wonder 
that the outraged minister very nearly left the church and the ministry? 

Is it so much to be wondered at that a clergyman, not long ago when 
his church treasurer handed him a five-dollar bill at an evening party with, 
“Take that, Doctor, and credit it on your salary; you may need it before I 
get around with the whole!” replied with just a touch of dignity: “No, 
Brother, I’m not an object of charity. Keep the money and when you get 
ready to send the check due me for the month send it along”? 

Is it any wonder that another parson recently exploded in a sermon on 
church finance: “You pay your school-teachers, your town officials without 
a murmur, but when it comes to the minister you pat yourself on the back 
if you so much as throw him a coin now and then: a beggar in a church 
pulpit instead of on a street corner”? 

And then we wonder why our able young men in the colleges refuse to 
study for the ministry! 


~}| A YOUNG MAN, MUCH PERPLEXED, said to a woman: 
CA | “I almost love Janie D and yet what is it she lacks?” 
é _ Janie had been brought up in a household where reverence 


| for most things regarded good by the world-at-large was 








What Men missing. Vivacious, beautiful, she failed to win the love of 
i andl the young man who found her so pleasing. Like a salad 
. in which some essential ingredient had been omitted, her 








| in a Girl charms only served to emphasize her imperfections. 

sae “Tsn’t it reverence?” suggested the woman. “ Exactly. 
That’s just it,” replied the young man as his face brightened at once, and 
then clouded almost instantly as he added: ‘What a pity!” 

The modern girl fails all too much to realize the truth that nothing 
detracts so much from a woman’s charm in a man’s eyes as lack of rever- 
ence. No matter how uncouth a man may be himself: how careless of the 
niceties and amenities of life: how indifferent he may be to the deeper 
spiritualities of living, he looks to a woman to be different—instinctively 
associates her with the things that are finer than are in his nature. There 
is nothing that so surely appeals to a man, that reaches him so surely, that 
fulfills his ideal of woman so truly, as the spiritual loveliness about a young 
woman who regards with respect the things of right intent: who bows her 
head in prayer with the ease of long habit: who speaks with deference of 
older folk, of those in authority, of family ties and of sacred literature and 
temples. The girl who scoffs at these things because she hears men do it 
may be as intelligent as Minerva and as beautiful as the Venus de Milo, 
but she violates the deep instinctive demand a man makes of his ideal 
woman. And she is the greatest sufferer, for she withholds herself from 
kinship with the eternal oneness of life. And from the very men whom she 
thinks will be attracted by her lack of reverence she gets only the verdict 
of : “ What a pity!” 
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KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S NEW NOVEL 





“‘By-and-by there came along a flock of petrels, who are Mother 
Carey’s own chickens. They flitted along like a flock of 
swallows, hopping and skipping from wave to wave, lifting their 
little feet behind them so daintily that Tom fell in love with them 


at once.” From ‘“‘The Water Babies,’ by Charles Kingsley. 


CHAPTER I 


T WAS a cold, dreary day in late October, with an east 

wind and a chill of coming winter in the air. The cab 

stood in front of Captain Carey’s house, with a trunk 
beside the driver and a general air of expectancy on the part 
of neighbors at the opposite windows. Mrs. Carey came 
down the front stairway, followed by Nancy, Gilbert and 
Kathleen—Nancy with her mother’s small bag, Gilbert 
with her traveling cloak, Kathleen with the umbrella; while 
little Peter awaited the party at the foot of the stairs with a 
small box of sandwiches pressed to his bosom. 

Mrs. Carey did not wear her usual look of sweet serenity, 
but nothing could wholly mar the gracious dignity of her face 
and presence. As she came down the stairs with her quick, 
firm tread, her flock following her, she looked the ideal 
mother. Her fine height, her splendid carriage, her deep 
chest, her bright eyes and fresh color all bespoke the happy, 
contented, active woman, though something in the way of 
transient anxiety lurked in the eyes and lips. 

“The carriage is too early,” she said, ‘“‘let us go into the 
sitting-room for five minutes. I have said my good-bys and 
kissed you all a dozen times, 
but I shall never be done until 
I am out of your sight.”’ 

“Oh, Mother, Mother, how 
can we let you go!” wailed 
Kathleen. 

“Kitty! how can you!”’ ex- 
claimed Nancy. ‘‘What does it 
matter about us when Mother 
has the long journey and 
Father is so ill?”’ 

“Tt will not be for very 
long; it can’t be,” said Mrs. 
Carey wistfully. ‘‘The tele- 
gram only said ‘symptoms of 
typhoid’; but these low fevers 
sometimes last a good while 
and are very weakening, so I 
may not be able to bring 
Father back for two or three 
weeks; I ought tobe in Fortress 
Monroe day after tomorrow; 
you must take turns in writing 
to me, children!”’ 

‘‘Everysingle day, Mother!” 

“Every single thing that 
happens.” 

““A fat letter every morn- 
ing,’ they promised in chorus. 

‘Tf there is any real trouble 
remember to telegraph your 
Uncle Allan. Did you write 
down his address—11 Broad 
Street, New York? Don't 
bother him about little things, 
for he is not well, you know.” 


WH Gilbert displayeda note- 
book filled with memoranda 
and addresses. 

‘And in any small difficulty 
send for Cousin Ann,” Mrs. 
Carey went on. 

‘‘The mere thought of her 
coming will make me toe the 
mark, [ can tell you that,” 
was Gilbert’s rejoinder. 

‘Better than any ogre or 
bugaboo, Cousin Ann is, even 
for Peter,” said Nancy. 

‘*And will my Peter-bird be 
good and make Nancy no 
trouble?”’ said his mother, 
lifting him to her lap for one 
last hug. 

‘“‘T’ll be an angel-boy pretty 
near all the time,” he asserted 
between mouthfuls of apple, 
‘‘or most pretty near,’ he 
added prudently as if unwilling 
to promise anything super- 
human in the way of behavior. 

It required only a tolerable 
show of virtue for Peter to 
win encomiums at any time. He would brush his curly mop 
of hair away from his forehead, lift his eyes, part his lips 
showing a row of tiny white teeth, then a dimple would 
appear in each cheek, and a seraphic expression (wholly at 
variance with the facts) would overspread the baby face, 
whereupon the beholder—Mother Carey, his sisters, the 
cook or the chambermaid—everybody indeed but Cousin 
Ann, who could never be wheedled—would cry “ Angel 
boy!” and kiss him. He was even kissed now, though he 
had done nothing at all but exist and be an enchanting 
personage, which is one of the injustices of a world where 
a large number of virtuous and well-behaved people go 
unkissed to their graves. 

“T know Joanna and Ellen will take good care of the 
housekeeping,’ continued Mrs, Carey, ‘‘and you will be in 
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school from nine to two so that the time won't go heavily. 
For the rest I make Nancy responsible. If she is young you 
must remember that you are all younger still and I trust 
you to her.”’ 

“The last time you did it it didn’t work very well’’; and 
Gilbert gave Nancy a sly wink to recall a little matter 
of family history when there had been a delinquency on 
somebody’s part. 

Nancy s face crimsoned and her lips parted for a quick 
retort. 

Her mother intervened quietly: ‘‘ We'll never speak of 
‘last times,’ Gilly, or where would any of us be? We'll 
always think of next times. I shall trust Nancy next time, 
and next time, and next time, and keep on trusting till I can 
trust her forever !”’ 

Nancy’s face lighted up with a passion of love and loyalty. 
She responded to the touch of her mother’s faith as a harp 
to the favoring wind, but she said nothing; she only glowed 
and breathed hard and put her trembling hand around her 
mother’s neck and under her chin. 

‘“‘Nowit’s time! One more kissall around. Remember you 
are Mother Carey’s own chickens. There may be gales 
while I am away, but you must ride over the crests of the 
billows as merry as so many flying fish. Good-by! Good-by ! 
Oh, my littlest Peter-bird, how can Mother leave you?” 

‘“‘T opened the lunch-box to see what Ellen gave you, but 
I only broke off two teenty, weenty corners of sandwiches 


’ 





“She Would Never Come at All if She Guessed Her Cousins’ Opinion of Her” 


and one little new-moon bite out of a cookie,”’ said Peter, 
creating a Giversion according to his wont. 


4H Ellen and Joanna came to the front door, and the 
children flocked down the pathway to the gate after their 
mother, getting a touch of her wherever and whenever they 
could and jumping up and down between whiles to keep 
warm. Gilbert closed the door of the carriage and it turned 
to go down the street. One window was open and there was 
a last glimpse of the beloved face framed in the dark-blue 
velvet bonnet, one last wave of a hand in a brown muff. 

‘*Oh, she is so beautiful !’’ sobbed Kathleen; ‘‘her bonnet 
is just the color of her eyes; and she was crying.” 

“There never was anybody like Mother,” said Nancy, 
leaning on the gate, shivering with cold and emotion. 
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“There never was, and there never will be. We can try and 
try, Kathleen, and we must try; but Mother wouldn't 
have to try; Mother must have been partly born so.” 


CHAPTER II 


T WAS Captain Carey’s favorite Admiral who was respon- 

sible for the phrase by which mother and children had been 
known for some years. The Captain (then a lieutenant) had 
brought his friend home one Saturday afternoon a little 
earlier than had been expected, and they went to find the 
family in the garden. Laughter and the sound of voices 
led them to the summer-house, and as they parted the 
syringa bushes they looked through them and surprised the 
charming group. 

Mrs. Carey held Peter, then a crowing baby, in her lap. 
Gilbert was tickling Peter’s chin with a buttercup. Nancy 
was putting a wreath of leaves on her mother’s hair, and 
Kathleen was swinging from an apple-tree bough, her 
yellow curls flying. 

‘*Might I inquire what you think of that?” asked the 
ather. 

“Well,” the Admiral said, ‘‘mothers and children make 
a pretty good picture at any time, but I should say this one 
couldn't be beat. Two for the Navy, eh?” ( 

‘All four for the Navy, perhaps,” laughed the young 
man. ‘“‘ Nancy has already chosen a Rear-Admiral and 
Kathleen a Commodore: they are modest little girls!” 

‘They do youcredit, Peter.” 

“IT hope I’ve given them 
something; I’ve tried hard 
enough; but they are mostly 
the work of the lady in the 
chair. Come on and say how 
d’ye do.” 


WES Before many Saturdays 
the Admiral’s lap had super- 
seded all other places asa gath- 
ering-ground for the little 
Careys, whom he called the 
stormy petrels. ‘‘ Mother 
Carey,’ he explained to them, 
came from the Latin, ‘‘ Mater 
cara.’’ ‘The French call them 
‘Les Oiseaux de Notre Dame.’ 
That means ‘The birds of Our 
Lady,’ Kitty, and they are the 
sailors’ friends. Mother Carey 
sends them to warn the sailors 
of approaching storms, and bids 
them go out all over the seas 
to show the good birds the way 
home. You'll have your hands 
fullif you’re going tobe Mother 
Carey's chickens.”’ 

“1’d love to show good birds 
the way home,”’ said Gilbert. 

“Can a naughty bird show 
a good bird the way home, 
Addy?” ‘This bland question 
came from Nancy, who had a 
decided talent for sarcasm, 
considering her years. 

Of course the Admiral might 
have stopped the children eall- 
ing him ‘‘Addy,” but they 
seemed to do it because 
‘‘Admiral’’ was difficult, and 
anyway they loved him so 
much they simply had to take 
some liberties with him. 
“Nancy was ten today,” 
mused the Admiral. “ Bless 
me, how time flies! You were 
a young ensign then, Carey, 
and I well remember the letter 
you wrote me when this little 
lass came into harbor.” 

“T recall writing to you,” 
said Mr. Carey. ‘As you lent 
me five hundred dollars to be 
married on | thought I ought 
to keep you posted!”’ 

“Oh, Father, did you have 
to borrow money?” cried 
Kathleen. 

I did, my dear. There’s no 
disgrace in borrowing if you 
pay back, and I did. Your 


Uncle Allan was starting in 





business, and [I had just put 
my little capital in with his when I met your mother, It 
you had met your mother wouldn't you have wanted to 
marry her?”’ 

“Ves,” cried Nancy eagerly; “fifty of her!’ At which 
everybody laughed. 

“ And what became of the money you put in Uncle Allan's 
business?”’ asked Gilbert with unexpected intelligence, 
\266 There was a moment's embarrassment and an 
exchange of glances between Mother and Father betore he 


replied: ‘Oh, that’s coming back multiplied six times over, 
one of these days! Allan has 
hand just now, Admiral.” 

“Glad to hear it. A delightful fellow and straight as 
die. I only wish he could perform instead of promising.” 


very promising project on 
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“He will if only he keeps his health, but he’s heavily 
handicapped there, poor chap!’’ And Nancy’s father 
absently pinched her ear and pulled a curly lock. 

Nancy wasa lovely creature to the eye, and she came by 
her good looks naturally enough. For three generations 
her father’s family had been known as ‘‘the handsome 
Careys,” and when Ensign Carey chose Margaret Gilbert 
for his wife he was lucky enough to win the loveliest girl 
in her circle. 

Thus it was still ‘‘the handsome Careys”’ in the time 
of our story, for all the children were well favored, and 
the general public could never decide whether Nancy or 
Kathleen was the belle of the family. 

Kathleen had fair curls, skin like a rose, and delicate 
features; all colors became her; all hats suited her hair. 
She was the Carey beauty so long as Nancy remained out 
of sight, but the moment that young person appeared 
Kathleen left something to be desired. Nancy piqued; 
Nancy sparkled; Nancy glowed; Nancy (occasionally) 
pouted and (not infrequently) blazed. Nancy’s eyes had 
to be continually searched for news, both of herself, and 
of the immediate world about her. If you did not keep 
looking at her every ‘once in so often’’ you couldn’t 
keep up with the progress of events; she might flash a 
dozen telegrams to somebody about something while 
your head was turned away. Kathleen could be safely 
left unwatched for an hour or so without fear of change; 
her moods were less variable, her temper evener, her 
interest in the passing moment less keen, her absorption 
in the particular subject less intense. Her nature needed 
to be stirred; Nancy’s to be controlled—the impulse 
coming from within, understand—the only way that 
counts in the end, though the guiding force may be 
applied from without. Nancy was more impulsive than 
industrious, more generous than wise, more plucky than 
prudent; she had none too much perseverance and no 
patience at all. 

Gilbert was a fiery youth of twelve, all for adventure. 
He kindled quickly, but did not burn long; so deeds of 
daring would be in his line—instantaneous ones, quickly 
settled, leaving the victor with a swelling chest and a 
feather in his cap; rather an obvious feather suited 
Gilbert best. 

Peter? Oh, Peter, aged four, can be dismissed in a 
very few words as a consummate charmer and heart- 
breaker! The usual elements that go to the making of a 
small boy were all there, but mixed with white magic. 
It is painful to think of the dozens of girl babies in long 
clothes who must have been feeling premonitory pangs 
when Peter was four, to think they couldn’t all marry 
him when they grew up! 

CHAPTER III 

HREE weeks had gone by since Mother Carey’s 

departure for Fortress Monroe, and the children had 


mounted from one moral triumph to another. John 
Bunyan, looking in at the windows, might have exclaimed: 


“Who would true valor see, 
Let him come hither.”’ 


It is difficult to do right, but not when Mother is away for 
the first time since we were born; not when she who is the 
very sun of home is shining elsewhere, and we are groping 
in the dim light without her, only remembering her last 
words and our last promises; not difficult when we think 
of the eyes the color of the blue-velvet bonnet and the 
tears falling from them. They are hundreds of miles 
away, but we see them looking at us a dozen times a day 
and the last thing at night. 

Not difficult when we think of Father, gay, gallant 
Father, desperately ill, and Mother nursing him;. Father, 
with the kind smile and the jolly little sparkles of funin his 
eyes; Father, tall and broad-shouldered, splendid as the 
gods, in full uniform; Father, so brave that if a naval 
battle did come his way he would demolish the foe in an 
instant; Father, with a warm, strong hand clasping ours 
on high days and holidays, taking us on great expeditions 
where we saw life at its best and tasted incredible joys. 

The most quarrelsome family, if the house burns down 
over their heads, will stop disputing until the emergency 
is over and they get under a new roof. Somehow in time 
of great trial, calamity, sorrow, the differences that 
separate people are forgotten. Isn’t it rather like the 
process in mathematics where we reduce fractions to a 
common denominator ? 


246 It was notime for anything but superior behavior 
in the Carey household; that'was distinctly felt from the 
kitchen tothe nursery. Ellen, the cook, wastidier; Joanna, 
the second maid, more amiable. Nancy, who was respon- 
sible, rose earlier than the rest and went to bed later, after 
locking doors and windows that had been left unlocked 
since the flood. ‘‘I am responsible,” she said three or four 
times each day to herself and, it is feared, to others. Her 
Heavenly patience in dressing Peter every few hours, 
without comment, struck the most callous observer as 
admirable. Peter never remembered that he had any 
clothes on. He comported himself in the presence of dust, 
mud, water, liquid refreshment and sticky substances 
exactly as if clean white sailor suits grew on every bush 
and could be renewed at pleasure. 

Even Gilbert was moved to spontaneous admiration 

and respect at the sight of Nancy’s zeal. ‘Nobody 
would know you, Nancy. It is simply wonderful, and I 
only wish it could last,” he said. Even this style of 
encomium was received sweetly, though there had been 
moments in her previous history when Nancy would have 
retorted in a very pointed manner. : 
_ Gilbert, by-the-way, never suspected that the masters 
in his own school wondered whether he had experienced 
religion or was working on some sort of boyish wager. He 
took his two weekly reports home cautiously for fear 
that they might break on the way, pasted them on large 
pieces of paper and framed them in elaborate red, white 
and blue stars united by stripes of gold paper. How 
Captain and Mrs. Carey laughed and cried over this 
characteristic message when it reached them! ‘‘Oh, they 
are darlings!” Mother Carey cried. “Of course they 
are,” the Captain murmured feebly. ‘Why shouldn't 
they be, considering you?” . : 

“It is really just as easy to do right as wrong, Kathleen,” 
said Nancy when the girls were going to bed one night. 

_ _ Ye-es!’’ assented Kathleen with some reservations 
in her tone, for she was more judicial and logical than her 
sister. “But you have to keep your mind on it so, and 


never relax a single bit. Then it’s lots easier for a few 
weeks than it is for long stretches.”’ 

‘“‘That’s true,” agreed Nancy. ‘It would be hard to 
keep it up forever. And you've got to love somebody or 
something like fury every minute or you can’t do it at all. 
How do the people manage that can’t love like that or 
haven’t anybody to love?”’ 

“I don’t know,” said Kathleen sleepily. ‘I’m so worn 
out being good that every night I just say my prayers 
and tumble into bed exhausted. Last night I fell asleep 
praying, I honestly did!” 

“Tell that to the marines!’ 
ulously. 


remarked Nancy incred- 


CHAPTER IV 


HE three weeks were running into a month now, and 

virtue still reigned in the Carey household. But 
things were different. Everybody but Peter saw the 
difference. Peter dwelt from morn till eve in that 
Land of Pure Delight which is ignorance of death. The 
children no longer bounded to meet the postman, but 
waited till Joanna brought in the mail. Steadily, daily, 
the letters changed in tone. First they tried to be cheer- 
ful; later they spoke of trusting that the worst was past; 
then of hoping that Father was holding his own. “Oh, 
if he was holding all his own!’’ sobbed Nancy. “If we 
were only there with him, helping Mother!” 

Ellen said to Joanna one morning in the kitchen: 
“Tt’s my belief the Captain’s not going to get well, and 
I'd like to go to Newburyport to see my cousin and not 
be in the house when the children’s told.’’ And Joanna 
said: ‘‘Shame on you not to stand by ’em in their hour of 
trouble!” At which Ellen quailed and confessed herself 
a worthless coward. 

Finally came a day never to be forgotten; a day that 
swept all the former days clean out of memory, as a great 
wave engulfs all the little ones in its path; a day when 
Uncle Allan being too ill to travel, Cousin Ann—of all 
people in the universe Cousin Ann—came to bring the 
terrible news that Captain Carey was dead. 

Never think that Cousin Ann didn’t suffer and sym- 
pathize and do her rocky best to comfort; she did, indeed, 
but she was thankful her task was of brief duration. 
Mrs. Carey knew how it would be, and had planned all so 
that she herself could arrive not long after the blow had 
fallen. Peter, by his mother’s orders (she had thought 
of everything) was at a neighbor’s house; he was too 
young to see the tears of his elders with any profit; baby 
plants grow best in sunshine. The others were huddled 
together in a sad group at the front window, eyes swollen, 
handkerchiefs rolled into drenched, pathetic little wads. 

Cousin Ann came in from the dining-room with a tum- 
bler and spoon in her hand. ‘‘See here, children!” she 
said bracingly; ‘‘you’ve been crying for the last twelve 
hours without stopping, and I don’t blame you a mite. 
If I was the crying kind I’d do the same thing. Now do 
you think you’ve got grit enough—all three of you—to 
bear up for your mother’s sake when she first comes in? 
I’ve mixed you each a good dose of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia and it’s splendid for the nerves. Your mother 
must get a night’s sleep somehow, and when she gets back 
a little of her strength you'll be the greatest comfort she 
has in the world. The way you’re carrying on now you'll 
be the death of her!” 


NZ} It was a good idea and the dose had courage in it. 
Gilbert took the first sip, Kathleen the second and Nancy 
the third, and hardly had the last swallow disappeared 
down the poor aching throats before a carriage drove up 
to the gate. Some one got out and handed out Mother, 
whose step used to be lighter than Nancy’s. The strange 
gentleman—oh, it was not a stranger, it was the dear 
Admiral, helping Mother up the path! They had been 
unconsciously expecting the brown muff and the blue- 
velvet bonnet; but these had vanished, like Father and 
all the beautiful things of the past years, and in their 
place was black raiment that chilled their hearts. But 
Mother had flung back the veil that hid her from the 
longing eyes of the children, and when she raised her face 
it was full of the old love. She was grief-stricken and 
she was pale, but she was Mother, and the three young 
things tore open the door and clasped her in their arms, 
sobbing, choking, whisper ng all sorts of tender comfort, 
their childish tears falling like healing dew on her poor 
heart. 

The Admiral soothed and quieted them each in turn, 
all but Nancy. Cousin Ann’s medicine was of no avail, 
and strangling with sobs she fled to the attic until she 
was strong enough to say ‘“‘For Mother’s sake!”’ without 
a quiver in her voice. Then she crept down and, as she 
passed her mother’s room on tiptoe, she looked in and saw 
that the chair by the window, the chair that had been 
vacant for a month, was filled, and that the black-clad 
figure was what was left of Mother: a strange, sad, quiet 
Mother who had lost part of herself somewhere—the gay 
part, the cheerful part, the part that made her so piquantly 
and entrancingly different from other mothers. Nancy 
stole in softly and put her young, smooth cheek against 
her mother’s, quietly stroking her hair. 

“There are four of us to love you and take care of 
you,” she said. ‘It isn’t quite so bad as if there was 
nobody !”’ 

Mrs. Carey clasped her close. ‘‘Oh, my Nancy! my 
first, my oldest! God will help me in a little time; I 
know that; but just now I need somebody close and warm 
and soft; somebody with arms to hold and breath to 
speak and lips to kiss. I ought not to sadden you nor 
lean on you; you are too young; but I must a little, just 
at the first. You see you come next to Father!”’ 

““Next to Father!’’ Nancy’s life was set to a new tune 
from that moment. Here was her spur, her creed—the 
incentive, the inspiration she had lacked. She did not 
suddenly grow older than her years, but simply, in the 
twinkling of an eye, came to a realization of herself, her 
opportunity, her privilege, her duty. The face of life 
had changed, and Nancy changed with it. 

‘““Do you love me next to Mother?” the Admiral had 
asked coaxingly once, when Nancy was eight and on his 
lap as usual. 

“Oh, dear, no!”’ said Nancy thoughtfully. 

“Why, that’s rather a blow to me!’’ the Admiral 
exclaimed. ‘I thought when I was on my best behavior 
I came next to Mother.” 

“It’s just this way, Addy dear,”’ said Nancy, cuddling 
up to his waistcoat and giving a sigh of delight that there 


were so many nice people in the world. ‘‘First there’s 
Mother, and then all around Mother there’s a space; and 
then Father and you come next the space.” 

The Admiral smiled—a grave, lovely smile that often 
crept into his eyes when he held Mother Carey’s chickens 
on his knee. He kissed Nancy on the little white spot 
behind the ear where the brown hair curled in tiny rings 
like grape tendrils, soft as silk and delicate as pencil 
strokes. He said nothing, but his boyish dreams were in 
the kiss, and certain hopes of manhood that had never 
been realized. He was thinking that Margaret Gilbert 
was a fortunate and happy woman to have become Mother 
Carey; sucha mother, too, that all about her was a space, 
and next the space the rest of the world, nearer or farther 
according to their merits. He wondered if motherhood 
ought not to be like that, and he thought, if it were, it 
would be a great help to God. 


CHAPTER V 


E OFTEN speak of a family circle, but there are 

none too many of them. Parallel lines never meet- 
ing, acute triangles, squares, oblongs, and particularly 
those oblongs pulled askew, known as rhomboids—these 
and other geometrical figures abound, but circles are 
comparatively few. In a true family circle a father and 
a mother first clasp each other’s hands; then they stretch 
out a hand on each side and these are speedily grasped 
by children, who hold one another firmly and complete 
the ring. One child is better than nothing, a great deal 
better than nothing, but the circle that ensues is not, even 
then, a truly nice shape. You can stand as handsomely 
as ever you like, but it simply won’t ‘‘come round.” The 
minute that two, three, four, five join in, the ‘‘round- 
ness’’ grows, and the merriment, too, and the laughter, 
and the power to do things; responsibility and care also, 
but what’s the use of discouraging circles when there are 
not enough of them? 

The Carey family circle had been round and complete, 
with love and harmony between all its component parts. 
When Captain Carey went on his long journey into the 
unknown and uncharted land the rest of the Careys tried 
in vain for a few months to be still a family, and did not 
succeed at all. They clung as closely to one another as 
ever they could, but there was always.a gap in the circle 
where Father had been. The only thing to do was to 
remember Father’s pride and justify it, to recall his care 
for Mother and take his place as far as might be; the 
only thing for all, as the months went on, was to be what 
Mother called ‘‘the three b’s—brave, bright and busy.” 
To be the last was by far the easiest, for the earliest effort 
at economy had been the reluctant dismissal of Joanna, 
the chambermaid. 


4S Captain Carey’s salary had been five thousand dol- 
lars, or rather was to have been, for he had only attained 
his promotion three months before his death. There would 
have been an extra five hundred dollars a year when he 
was at sea, and on the strength of this addition to their 
former income he intended to increase the amount of his 
life insurance; but it had not yet been done when the 
sudden illness seized him, an illness that began so gently 
and innocently and terminated with such sudden and 
unexpected fatality. 

The life insurance, such as it was, must be put into the 
bank for emergencies. Mrs. Carey realized that was the 
only proper thing to do when there were four children 
under fifteen to be considered. The pressing question, 
however, was how to keep it in the bank and subsist ona 
Captain’s pension of thirty dollars a month. There was 
the ten thousand, hers and the Captain’s, in Allan Carey’s 
business, but Allan was seriously ill with nervous pros- 
tration and no money put into his business ever had come 
out, even in a modified form. The Admiral was at the 
other end of the world; and even had he been near at 
hand Mrs. Carey would never have confided the family 
difficulties to him. She could hardly have allowed him 
even to tide her over her immediate pressing anxieties, 
remembering his invalid sister and his many responsi- 
bilities. No, the years until Gilbert was able to help, or 
Nancy old enough to use her undoubted talents, or the 
years before the money invested with Allan would bring 
dividends—those years must be years of self-sacrifice on 
everybody’s part; and more even than that, they must 
be in course of time fruitful years in which not mere 
saving and economizing but earning would be necessary. 

It was only lately that Mrs. Carey had talked over 
matters with the eldest three children; but the present 
house was too expensive to be longer possible as a home, 
and the question of moving was a matter of general con- 
cern. Joanna had been, up to the present moment, the 
only economy; but alas! Joanna was but a drop in the 
necessary bucket. 


24H On a certain morning in March Mrs. Carey sat in 
her room with a letter in her lap, the children surrounding 
her. It was from Mr. Manson, Allan Carey’s younger 
partner, the sort of letter that dazed her, opening up as it 
did so many questions of expediency, duty and responsi- 
bility. The gist of it was this: That Allan Carey was a 
broken man in mind and body; that both for the climate 
and for treatment he was to be sent to a rest cure in the 
Adirondacks; that some time or other, in Mr. Manson’s 
opinion, the firm’s investments might be profitable if 
kept long enough, and there was no difficulty in keeping 
them, for nobody in the universe wanted them at the 
present moment; that Allan’s little daughter, Julia, had 
no source of income whatever after her father’s monthly 
bills were paid, and that her only relative outside of the 
Careys, a certain Miss Ann Chadwick, had refused to 
admit her into her house. 

“Mr. Carey only asked Miss Chadwick as a last resort 
[wrote Mr. Manson], for his very soul quailed at the thought of 
letting you, his brother’s widow, suffer any more by his losses 
than was necessary, and he studiously refused to let you know 
the nature and extent of his need. Miss Chadwick’s only response 
to his request was that she believed in every tub standing on its 
own bottom, and if he had harbored the same convictions he 
would not have been in his present extremity ! 

‘“‘T am telling you this, my dear Mrs. Carey, just to get your 
advice about the child. I well know that your income will not 
support your own children; what therefore shall we do with 
Julia? Iam a poor young bachelor, with two sisters to support. 
I shall find a position, of course, and I shall never cease nursing 
Carey’s various affairs and prospects during the time of his exile, 
but I cannot assume an ounce more of financial responsibility.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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“Lead, Kindly Light”: Painted by Walter H. Evere 


Illustrating Cardinal Newman’s Famous Hymn 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom ; I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Lead thou me on: Shouldst lead me on: 

The night is dark, and I am far from home; I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on. Lead thou me on. 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 


So long thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


This is the first of a series of full-page pictures painted for The Journal by Walter H. Everett, illustrating some of the world’s most familiar hymns. 





























The World’s Famous Modern Pictures 


Painted in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
By R. Edmund Adolph, Editor of “The Ideal Collection of the World’s Great Art” 








This seriés—of which the second four pictures are given on the opposite page—aims to present twenty of the most famous pictures which were painted during the eight- 
eentl) and nineteenth centuries, and which have been accepted by the peoples of various nations as among the popular pictures of that period. No pictures by American 
artists are included, since the idea in mind is to present a separate series reflective of American art. 
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MONG the different classes into which any 
collection of the world’s famous pictures 
may be divided the four paintings repro- 

duced this month may be said to belong 
to the class which is more realistic in 
character, more the artistic statement of 

a purely objective fact than the last four 
pictures published a month ago. Those 
were presented as reflecting the intimate feelings of their 
creators, as being in a sense subjective, as giving us an 
insight into the heart of each painter and so enabling us to 
enter into a kind of confidential relationship with him. In 
the pictures on the opposite page we have placed before us 
the artistic and beautiful presentation of purely visual 
images; we are simply given brilliant and striking repre- 
sentations of objects and scenes which appeal strongly to 
the artist eye. 

But whether or not we accept the assertion of many 
students of art that the province of a picture is essentially 
the presentation of a visual pictorial fact, we are quite 
ready to minimize the importance of terms of art in the 
presence of such unusual and attractive pictures as the 
ones here reproduced, and to give ourselves up to the pure 
enjoyment of their obvious significance and charm. 





ROSA BONHEUR’S 
MOST FAMOUS PAINTING 


@|NE of the unique personalities in the world of 
modern French art was Marie Rosalie Bonheur, 
O known to all lovers of animal painting as Rosa 
Bonheur. Born in Bordeaux on October 22, 
acs) 1822, she gave early indication of the artistic 
talent which she inherited from her father, Raymond 
Bonheur, who was a master of drawing. Almost all her 
playtime was given up to drawing, to cutting out paper 
animals, and to doing juvenile modeling in her father’s 
studio. As the eldest of four children she was expected to 
set a good example at sclool. But she early gained an 
unenviable reputation there. The culmination came when 
she made caricatures of all her teachers and attached them 
to the ceiling of the schoolroom by bits of softened bread. 
It is said that the teachers did not properly appreciate the 
artistic merit of the work, and so the little Rosa Bonheur 
was permitted to discontinue her schooling and to enter the 
studio of her father. 

There she worked earnestly and hard. She was now in 
her proper element, and from a mischievous girl she was 
soon transformed into an earnest, hard-working and enthusi- 
astic student. Much credit should be given her father, for 
it was he who guided her aright in her study and lavished 
upon her the greatest care. She drew and modeled early 
and late; she was the first to enter and the last to leave 
the studio. Later, animals and outdoor life called for 
her attention, and the young artist, clad in male attire 
to avoid attracting the disagreeable attentions of the 
workmen, went to the great horse markets and fairs and 
even to the abattoirs on the outskirts of Paris. As she had 
short hair she easily passed for a man. : 

She was not satisfied to confine herself to the exterior 
forms of her models, but made most exhaustive and com- 
plete studies of the anatomy and general structure of all 
the animals she painted. This careful work was broadened 
by copying from the masterpieces of the different schools 
to which she had access in the Louvre. Such devotion to 
her art brought its reward, and in 1841, when she was only 
nineteen years old, a picture by her was selected by the 
committee of the Salon for exhibition in that famous gallery. 
The following year she was again successful, and from that 
time forward her pictures became a feature of all the annual 
exhibitions in Paris. 
































“7TXHE HORSE FAIR” has been generally accepted as 

Rosa Bonheur’s masterpiece, and as one of the most 
important pictures in the fine collection of modern art in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. It was painted 
when the artist was 
thirty years old, and in 


MILLET’S SUPREME MASTERPIECE 
“THE GLEANERS” 


mITH Jean Francois Millet perhaps more than 
with any other painter of the modern French 
school, it is necessary to understand the man in 
order fully to appreciate his work. It has been 
c———4} noted by a contemporary writer on art that 
Millet’s mother, who belonged to an old yeoman race, was 
a pious and loving woman. His father was a well-balanced, 
hard-working man of decided zsthetic tendencies. His 
grandmother was an ardent lover of Nature, and to her 
Millet was indebted not only for a disposition to appreciate 
the grandeur of Nature, but also for a staunch, sane grasp of 
life and its many problems. “Never forget you are painting 
for eternity,” she wrote to him—words of advice and 
counsel that had in them the elements of prophecy. Millet 
did paint for eternity, for the subjects he painted have a 
universal appeal, and the problems he deals with are likely 
to remain problems to the end of time. 

“The Gleaners,” in point of grandeur and serenity, is 
generally accepted as Millet’s masterpiece. It was painted 
in 1856, when Millet was forty-two years old, and expresses 
his most mature ideas. It was exhibited in the Salon of 
1857 and created great differences of opinion. By some the 
picture was hailed as a revelation; by others it was severely 
criticised. But when one considers the lack of appreciation 
shown toward some of the greatest paintings of the last 
hundred years one is rather inclined to be impatient with 
those who deem the critic’s function to be purely iconoclastic. 

Having outlived its critics ‘The Gleaners” is now gener- 
ally accepted as one of the world’s supreme masterpieces. 
In it the painter has shown his remarkable mastery of 
drawing and modeling. One instinctively compares his 
figures to those of Rodin, the sculptor. They partake 
usually of the rugged, independent strength which impresses 
one in a piece of sculpture greatly done. “The Gleaners,” 
too, realizes Millet’s mastery of harmonious color. The 
subject demands just the color treatment Millet has given 
it. The picture depicts a French harvest scene. In the 
background are the harvesters stacking the sheaves. In the 
foreground are the three gleaners under an August sun, 
gathering here and there the scanty ears of wheat. Great 
is the labor, small the reward; and yet the picture is filled 
with a certain spirit of quiet content, the content that comes 
from simple work well done. 
































LANDSEER’S MAGNIFICENT 
“MONARCH OF THE GLEN” 


“C—__—2)QME artists dominate so completely the special 
field of art to which they devote their talents 
as to make it largely their own. Sir Edwin 
| Landseer was such an artist. As England’s 
aC ———144] greatest animal painter he occupies the same 
preéminent position as that held in French art by Rosa 
Bonheur and Constant Troyon. 

Edwin Landseer was born in London on March 7, 1802. 
After a course of study under his father Landseer entered 
the schools of the Royal Academy, where he was a 
general favorite and made very remarkable progress. 
At sixteen he was an exhibitor at the Society of Painters in 
Oil and Water Colors, and his picture excited enthusiastic 
admiration and was purchased at a good price. Thus at an 
early age he was launched on a successful career which 
ended only with his death in 1873. He was buried with 
great honor in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 

The picture shown as representative of one of the most 
attractive phases of Landseer’s art, “The Monarch of the 
Glen,” is said to have been painted on an order from the 
Commissioners of Fine Arts for the Peers’ refreshment- 
rooms in the English Houses of Parliament. It was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy of 1851, where it was one of the 
leading pictures, exciting marked attention and great 
praise. Landseer was then in his fiftieth year. 

















When he was twenty-three he had gone to Scotland 
and, while there, had visited Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. 
He was greatly impressed by the Scotch scenery, and doubt- 
less his imagination was further touched by Scott’s narrative 
poems. Indeed, it is quite likely that this beautiful descrip- 
tion of a stag in “The Lady of the Lake” was in the 
painter’s mind when he painted “The Monarch of the Glen”: 

“As Chief, who hears his warder call 
‘To arms! the foemen storm the wall,’ 
The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 
The dew-drops from his flanks he shook; 
Like crested leader proud and high 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky; 
A moment gazed adown the dale, 
A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 
A moment listened to the cry 
That thickened as the chase drew nigh; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse he cleared, 
And, stretching forward free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var.”’ 

Landseer has been severely criticised (too severely, many 
believe) for his catering to a somewhat sentimental tendency 
by producing such pictures as “ Low Life” and “ High Life,” 
“A Jack in Office,” and others of the kind. Nothing except 
praise, however, can be given such a magnificent picture 
as “The Monarch of the Glen,” of which a leading critic 
has said: “His stag pictures must always be admirable, 
for in them he discovered and interpreted the essence of 
splendid majesty. The noble creatures are imbued with 
something very far above mere humanity: they are the 
kinglike children of Nature. The set of the head and neck 
of the ‘Monarch,’ as he stands in tense expectancy, is the 
essence of proud power and freedom.” 


MEISSONIER’S GREATEST PAINTING 
“FRIEDLAND, 1807” 


[2———34|EAN LOUIS ERNEST MEISSONIER, in his time 

the most celebrated French painter of genre, 
J was born in Lyons on February 21, 1815, and 
died on January 31, 1891. His masters were 
|@ C4} Julien Pothier and Leon Cogniet. The extraor- 
dinary talent of the artist was early recognized and his 
career became a continuous success. In several respects 
Meissonier rivals the classic masters of genre in Holland 
and Flanders, but his aims are quite different from theirs. 
Where they—the best of them, at least—search out beauty 
in the simplest motives of life and character, Meissonier 
always seizes upon some picturesque incident and contrives 
to tell a visual story. 

In facility of invention Meissonier is very remarkable, for 
he not only invents and observes variously, but he also de- 
scribes a scene, an incident, or a character in a way never 
discovered before. We feel that all his thousand works 
are fresh, original, and absolutely new to art. He always 
painted like the gentleman he was at heart; his pictures are 
always in good taste, always refined, always graceful. 

After achieving by tireless effort the most perfect expres- 
sion of his ideals in genre, and delighting the whole of 
Europe and America for many years, Meissonier turned to 
more monumental themes and executed a series of works 
illustrating the life of Napoleon, one of the most dramatic 
and interesting of which, “Friedland, 1807,” is the famous 
picture here shown. Meissonier always considered this his 
masterpiece, and he is said to have worked on it for fourteen 
years. To portray accurately the appearance of grain 
trampled by cavalry Meissonier is said to have had a troop 
of French Cuirassiers charge through a wheatfield, he him- 
self riding beside them for the purpose of noting the appear- 
ance of the horses and men. When one couples to this 
careful study of the subject the marvelous technic that 
was Meissonier’s, one can readily understand the strength 
and truthfulness of this picture. 

“I did not intend to paint a battle,” said Meissonier. “I 
wanted to paint Napoleon at the zenith of his glory. I 
wanted to paint the love, the adoration of the soldiers for the 
great captain in whom 





























many ways shows the 
strength and ability of 
its creator. Coming so 
soon after her other 
early and famous pic- 
ture, “Plowing in the 
Nivernais,” it lifted Rosa 
Bonheur into immediate 
popularity and assured 
position as one of the 
greatest animal painters 
of the century. 

The picture is fully de- 
fined by its title; it depicts 
ascene at one of the great 
French fairs where the 
magnificent Percheron 
draft-horses are shown. 
It is full of movement; 
the tense muscles of the 
riders and the tremen- 
dous power of the horses 
are remarkably well delin- 
eated. The demand for 
this interesting and 
dramatically conceived 
picture was so great that 


Royal Arms of England. 


twelve and fifteen dollars, but 





several comparatively 
small copies of it were 
made by the artist; but 
this country fortunately 
possesses the original 
canvas. 


A Superb Copy of Any of These Pictures for $2 


HE success of the series of “‘The Greatest Pictures of the World,’’ presented in The Ladies’ Home Journal the early part of this year, 

has led to the presentation of the present series: The World’s Famous Modern Pictures. As in the case of the first series, in order to 
make the possession of these famous pictures, in a large, superb form, possible to every reader for home decoration the management of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal has made arrangements whereby we will supply a“‘ Royal Gravure”’ copy of each painting, especially printed for us 
in Mezzogravure process by the Fine Arts Publishing Company, of Lond England. Each picture represents the perfection of art 
reproduction, and has an engraved surface approximately 20 inches greatest length, dependent upon subject; each is printed on special hand- 
made India paper, the whole measuring 22 by 28 inches, ready for framing: making a magnificent picture for the wall of any room, the entire 
size being more than three times the size of a Ladies’ Home Journal page. Each copy is printed in a rich dark brown and carries on it the 





The pictures which have already appeared in this series are: 
Millet’s ‘“‘ The Angelus.” Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘“‘Angels’ Heads.”’ 
Madame Lebrun’s Picture of Herself and Her Daughter. 


Only 1000 “ Royal Gravures” of each painting have been made, and it is a source of special pleasure to say that while these pictures 
would sell as high as five and six dollars 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


carefully tissued and packed in a strong tube, to any address in the United States and its dependencies, and in Canada. But Canadian purchasers 
must pay a duty of not more than 60 cents on each picture upon its receipt. 





Special Hand-Colored Copies in Full Color to Order 


We have also made arrangements to supply any of the pictures in this series (or in the previous series of “‘ The Greatest Pictures of the 
World”’) in FULL COLOR. These copies will be specially hand colored to order by one of the most skillful American colorists, insuring 
the most beautiful results and pictures of remarkable beauty. These copies in full color are even superior to pictures of similar size that sell for 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT FOUR DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


Remember these hand-colored copies can be had either of the present series or of the series of masterpieces published in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
in the issues of January, February, March, April and May of this year. 
Be sure to say exactly which pictures are desired, give address carefully, and send money with order to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Corot’s “‘ The Dance of the Nymphs.” 


they had supreme faith 
and for whom they were 
willing to die.” 


HE subject is one that 
strongly appeals not 
only for its artistic 
treatment, but also for its 
historical interest. Here 
is represented the pas- 
sage of the cavalry of the 
Imperial Guard before 
Napoleon who, seated 
upon his famous white 
charger, occupies the 
central point of interest. 
Around him are grouped 
his marshals; in the back- 
ground are the Old Guard 
and other troops. The 
whole picture is a tre- 
mendous problem in per- 
spective and composition, 
and most successfully 
did Meissonier solve it. 
“Friedland, 1807” was 
purchased from the artist 
by the late A. T. Stewart, 
the merchant prince of 
NewYork. Thenit passed 
into other hands, and 
eventually was presented 
to the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 









































































































































“The Horse Fair,” the Painting Which Has Made Rosa Bonheur’s Name a Household Word Since the Picture was First Exhibited in 1853 











Rosa Bonheur 


HEN Rosa Bonheur 

had exhibited ‘‘ The 
Horse Fair’’ in Paris she 
offered the painting to her 
native city of Bordeaux 
for twenty-four hundred 
collars. The offer was not 
iccepted, so she sold the 
picture in England for 
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eight thousand dollars. 
It was finally bought for 
the Metropolitan Museum 


Millet’s Famous Painting of “ The Gleaners,” a French Harvest Scene 





in New York for fifty-five 
thousand dollars. 


No picture has ever 
showed with more superb 
effect the kinglike maj- 
esty and noble freedom 
of wild animals in their 
native haunts than ‘‘ The 
Monarch of the Glen,’’ by 
Sir Edwin Landseer. He 
was in his fiftieth year and 
at the height of his fame 
when he painted it. 





Sir Edwin Landseer 





“The Monarch of the Glen 








as Landseer Saw Him in the Scotch Highlands 








Jean Francois Millet 


S AN embodiment of 
the spirit of serene 
beauty to be found in sim- 
ple things ‘‘The Gleaners”’ 
by Millet is generally 
regarded as one of the 
world’s foremost master- 
pieces. The quiet peace- 
fulness and simple content 
of the busy scene are con- 
veyed with a harmony and 
power to be found only in 
the works of this painter 
of the life of toil. 


In Meissonier’s painting 
of ‘‘Friedland, 1807,’’ as 
in all his other marvelous 
historical pictures, the 
difficult problems of com- 
position and perspective 
involved in the presentation 
of so many figures spread 
over so large a space is 
solved with a masterly con- 
trol of artistic methods. 





Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier 
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Napoleon at the Zenith of His Glory, as Masterfully Pictured by Meissonier in “Friedland, 1807” 
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s the Jew Getting a Square Deal? 


N THEIR way to the opera one night last 
winter two fashionably dressed young men 
were accidentally bespattered by an Italian 
street-sweeper. Very humbly the offender 
stammered his apologies, but to no effect, 
judging from the abuse the young men 
showered upon him and from their final 
fling: ‘‘What else can you expect from 4 
——Dago?’’ At the opera that night the 
same men heard a work composed by an 
Italian, conducted by an Italian, sung by 
Italians, and accompanied by an orchestra 
y of Italians, all compatriots of that street- 
sweeper, and I thought first of sunny Italy, the mother of 
modern art, and all she has achieved for humanity, and then 
of the contemptuous fling at her people by one hastening fo 
enjoy her music. 

Then the question suggested itself: What if, instead of an 
Italian, the street-sweeper had been a Jew? In all proba- 
bility the vituperation would have been more violent in 
tone and more vicious in intent, and the epithet ‘‘dirty 
Jew” would have been conspicuous. For the language 
applied to the Jew by the non-Jew when in wrath reveals 
only too plainly the feeling of contempt, often of bitter 
hatred. 

’Tis true the Russian Jewish street vender is not a sightly 
personage. His clothes are shabby, his beard is unkempt, 
his back bent, his gait shuffling, his manner shy or overbold. 
From all appearances he deserves the epithet: he is dirty. 

But the street-sweeper is not the type of all Italians, nor 
is the street vender the type of all Jews. He is not even 
responsible for what he is. This Italian may be low in the 
social scale from choice; this Jew has been laid low by 
persecution. The [talian at home has a beautiful, cultured 
land, a strong government and a mighty church organiza- 
tion to inspire him with ambition to rise, but all these 
privileges have been denied the Jew of the Slavic and other 
benighted countries. 

With the advantages of the Italian the Jew might even 
have advanced the glories which his ancestors attained in 
the heyday of their National existence. 











F, INSTEAD of flinging contemptuous epithets, one 

should ask a Jewish vender what brought him so low he 
would tell a story so tragic that it would move to pity even 
those who like him least. He would relate how his native 
land denied him civil rights because he exercised his God- 
given privilege to follow the religion of his heritage; how he 
was imprisoned within the pale of settlement, out of which 
he was not allowed to stir for larger opportunity though he 
paid heavy taxes and rendered military service; how the 
schools were closed to him, the higher trades and callings 
barred; how the congested conditions in which he was forced 
to live and the cruelties which he suffered deadened his finer 
sensibilities and made of him an unsightly being. Further 
questioning might reveal the fact that some of the fashion- 
ably dressed people at the opera had, like this vender, 
arrived on our shores wretchedly poor, but with our oppor- 
tunities and freedom had risen within a comparatively 
short time to prosperity and culture. 

It is easy to forget the benefits the world derives from the 
Italian; easier still to forget the debt the world owes the Jew. 
The epithet spoken of might have been hurled at the Jew by 
a pious churchgoer on his way to church. Such is the hatred 
of the Jew in Russia that, after the Kishinev massacre, the 
Jew found it advisable to keep out of sight of the people on 
their way to church. 

Let us follow some of these pious Jew-haters into their 
church and see if it is there that their hatred finds its root 
and justification. We hear the minister read from the 
Sacred Scriptures—written by the Jews. We hear the 
congregation singing a hymn—it is a Psalm credited to 
David, a Jewish King, whom the Gospels name the progen- 
itor of the founder of the Christian Church. We hear read 
alternately such verses as ‘‘Ye shall be kind to the poor 
and the unprotected.” ‘ Ye shall not vex or ill-treat the 
stranger,”’ and recognize a part of the nineteenth chapter of 
Leviticus, one of the sacred writings of the Jew. 

The minister’s sermon is an exposition of Old Testament 
standards of character. He speaks of Abraham's defiance 
of idolatry at a time when all the world was idolatrous; he 
dwells upon the epic of the Exodus, and rehabilitates the 
character of Moses with modern vestments; he thrills his 
congregation by the recital of the battles fought and the 
victories won—for there are in Moses the elements of univer- 
sal interest—the struggle for liberty which is for all time, 
the combat for justice, which appeals to all humanity; he 
recalls how this story had steeled the hearts of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, of the founders of the Republic, of the emancipators 
of the oppressed of all peoples. From Moses he turns to the 
Prophets of Israel—to Elijah, Daniel, Isaiah—to the men 
who dared to tell mighty potentates of their sins and to 
foretell their doom; to Hosea and others, whose pathetic 
tenderness and whose words of hope have been the con- 
solation of humanity unto this day. 


HE pity of it is that the potentiality of heroes like these 

is contained within the unsightly street vender. There 
are within him the glowing embers of the fire which Isaiah 
snatched from the altar of God. The ideals of the Messianic 
Age, when equity and peace shall be supreme, are also his 
dreams and his ideals. But he, who might have turned 
these into realities, must now content himself with making 
their fulfillment the subject of his prayers. Persecution 
has robbed him of his power; degradation has made a pedler 
of him who might have been a leader of men. 

There are those who claim that the reasons why there is 
little love for the Jew today are: he is unlike his Biblical 
ancestors; he has become debased in character and ideal; 
the prophet has degenerated into a trader, the lawgiver 
and bard into a money-getter; the tiller of the soil into a 
street vender. 

What if this were so?) Whose would be the blame? Who 
drove him from his native fields which he had made to 
overflow with milk and honey? Who made him exchange 
the hoe for the wandering staff, and the seed-bag for the 
pedler’s pack? Who robbed him of his Biblical title, ‘‘ The 
chosen of God’’?) Who made him a fugitive and an outcast? 
Who robbed him of his human rights? Who fed him to the 
lions, crushed his body and spirit in subterranean mines, 
racked him in the torture chamber and burned him at the 
stake? Who condemned him to the lowest trades for 
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livelihood and to the vilest places for habitation? Who held 
as the accursed of God him who was cursed by the wickedness 
of man? Such are the questions the Jew could ask when 
charged with being unlike his Biblical ancestors, when told 
that he is debased in character and ideal. ; 

It is unjust, however, to judge the Jew by the depreciated 
standard of the European Ghettos. To find the true type 
of the Jew we must look for him in those lands where he has 
obtained his human, political and social rights, and where 
the opportunities for learning and culture that are extended 
to others are open to him. In those countries we find 
him among the leaders in National life. This prominence 
is a great achievement when we bear in mind the preju- 
dice against which he has to contend. 

The Jewish statesman has become a frequent figure in 
enlightened lands. We need but mention Disraeli, in 
England; Lasker, in Germany; Crémieux, in France; 
Luzzatti, in Italy; Straus, in the United States. In litera- 
ture we have such names as Heine, Auerbach, Brandes, 
Nordau, Zangwill; in philosophy, Spinoza, Lazarus, Stein- 
thal; in science, Lombroso, Traube, Sylvester, Derenbourg, 
Goldziher, Reinach, Michelson; in music, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Rubinstein, Goldmark, Halévy, Damrosch, 
Mahler, Hertz; in art, Antokolski, Ezekiel, Israels, Solomons; 
on the stage, Rachel, Bernhardt, Sonnenfeld, Possart; in 
economics, Karl Marx and Ferdinand Lassalle. 


WO chief causes have led the Jew to intellectual pursuits. 

In the first place his mind has had thousands of years of 
cultivation; it soared into the realms of philosophy and 
poetry, claborated systems of governments and codified 
laws at an age when the ancestors of present-day nations 
were still in a barbaric state. In the second place mind 
culture is one of the first injunctions of Judaism. An illiterate 
Jew is ararity. His Bible makes obligatory the instruction 
of children. The Jew calls his synagogue school, and makes 
it a house of instruction as well as of worship. Public 
schools and public expounding of Scriptures were inaugu- 
rated by the Jew at a time when priests and potentates 
of other faiths did not know the letters. No hierarchy 
would ever have dared prohibit the reading and study 
of Scriptures to the Jew. When American immigration 
restrictionists enacted the educational-test law it did not 
bar the Jew coming from even the benighted lands. 

While in the interior of Russia I asked the Jewish peas- 
ants what they did when snowed in during the long winters. 
They replied: ‘‘Westudy.”’ ‘‘ And they ?’’ I asked, meaning 
the non-Jewish peasantry. ‘‘ They,” was the reply, “‘not 
being able to read, hibernate.’’ Visiting the steerage of an 
ocean steamer I found a number of Jewish immigrants 
studying a Yiddish-English conversation-book; most of 
their non-Jewish fellow-passengers were playing cards or 
sleeping. It is quite common to find a Jewish child landed 
at Ellis Island in the morning, in an English school in the 
afternoon, and trying to make out the meaning of words in 
the evening paper the same day. 

These facts prove conclusively that the intellect which 
made possible the lights of ancient Israel is still active. 
They also tell why a handful of people outlived the mighty 
world powers that sought their destruction; why the Jew 
is still alive, the oldest of people, yet the youngest in vitality 
and creative power. 

There is considerable truth in the charge that the clan- 
nishness of the Jew bars him from fellowship with other 
people. There are reasons, however, for keeping to his own 
people. Repulsion from others for many centuries has made 
attraction for his own almost instinctive. For long periods 
association with him was legally forbidden; intermarriage 
was a capital offense; he was condemned even to dress 
differently; the law did not extend its protection; the 
schools and places of amusement were barred to him. The 
church, where he could hear himself denounced as the Christ- 
killer accursed of God and man, was about the only place 
where he was admitted. Even today certain schools, 
fraternities, clubs and hotels deny him admission, no matter 
how unobjectionable his character or how high his culture. 
It is difficult to be otherwise than clannish when one is sure 
of a welcome only among one’s own. 


NOTHER reason given for the dislike of the Jew is the 
charge that he crucified Jesus of Nazareth. A greater 
calumny is not recorded in all history! Jesus was flesh of 
the Jew’s flesh; he was taught in the schools of his people; 
their ideals were his ideals; their country his country; 
their enemy his enemy. Like them he groaned under the 
Roman yoke; like others in Israel he dreamed of the 
emancipation of his people. The magnetic spell which his 
kindly disposition and exalted teachings cast over his 
followers suggested to them the possibility of his being 
the looked-for deliverer. More enthusiastic than prudent 
they acclaimed him “King of the Jews,” in the capital of a 
province tributary to Rome and then in a state of smoulder- 
ing sedition. That acclamation was heard by the corrupt 
and servile hierarchy that held office by the grace of Rome. 
To them it was treason and it brought the acclaimed upon 
the cross—the Roman mode of punishing traitors. 

Scores of years passed during which Jesus was looked 
upon as having died the death of a patriot and martyr at the 
hands of the Romans; there was not the remotest thought 
of holding his own people responsible. Saint Paul, of 
all the New Testament writers, lived nearest to the time of 
Jesus, yet in his authentic writings there is not a single 
word charging the Jews with the heinous crime attributed 
to them by later writers. Gradually, however, the Gentile 
followers of the martyr of Nazareth outnumbered his 
Jewish disciples, and their pagan beliefs began to color the 
Jewish monotheistic teachings. The one God became a 
Trinity; the carpenter’s son became a God-begotten, virgin- 
born Deity; the martyr dead and buried became a resur- 
rected God. 

The conversion of the Roman empire to the new faith 
tempted the Gentile missionaries. To continue holding the 
Romans responsible for the execution of one whom they 
were expected to worship would not have served the 
purpose, while the unyielding opposition of the monotheistic 
Jew to the worship of a human being aroused the propagan- 
dists’ bitterest hatred. Thus the Roman was exculpated, 
and the Jew charged with having crucified one of the 
noblest of his people, one who, in the hope. of delivering 
his own, sacrificed his life. That charge, born of ambition, 
policy and revenge, has wrought untold suffering upon the 
Jew unto this day. 


Race and nationality are other reasons ascribed for dis- 
liking the Jew by the people among whom he lives. He is a 
Semite, they are Aryans; his is an inferior race, theirs the 
race that has conquered the world. No matter among 
whom the Jew lives, or how long he lives among them, 
being of a different religion he is held to be also a different 
and inferior nationality. 

Ethnologists and anthropologists are not caught by this 
claptrap. They know that today there is no pure ethnic 
stem; that migration, slavery, warfare and persecution 
have everywhere effected mixing of bloods. There has 
been neither an Aryan nor a Semitic race; both are of the 
Caucasian stem. The Jew was called a Semite because he 
spoke the Semitic tongue; it was a linguistic, not a racial 
characterization. In every other respect—physical struc- 
ture, psychical nature, intellectual achievement—he was 
identical with him of Aryan tongue. 


T IS a misuse of language to speak of a ‘‘ Jewish Nation.” 

A nation is a political union of people, occupying a distinct 
territory, ruled by the same government, subject to the 
same laws, serving the same flag. The Jews do not consti- 
tute such a political union. They have no government, no 
country, no flag which they can call their own. The French 
Jew is a Frenchman in thought, feeling, look, speech, 
manner; the English Jew, an Englishman; the German Jew, 
a German. Each bears his country’s burdens, fights his 
country’s battles, follows his country’s flag. Jews came to 
America shortly after the landing of the Pilgrims and have 
labored conscientiously and patriotically in founding the 
republic and in building up our nation. The Jew is as 
fond of the Stars and Stripes as is the descendant of him who 
landed on Plymouth Rock—fonder, for no one knows better 
than the Jew how to reverence the boon of liberty. 

There is also a sociological reason for the dislike of the 
Jew. He is believed to be shrewd and fabulously rich; to 
live by his brain rather than by his brawn; to shun the 
country and congest the city; to be materialistic and 
devoid of ideals. Were half of these charges true they 
would indeed constitute sufficient reason for all the prejudice 
against the Jew. 

The so-called shrewdness of the Jew, however, is com- 
posed of industry, sobriety and thrift, combined with insight, 
foresight and perseverance; these traits the Yankee and 
the Jew hold in common. The school of hardship made the 
New Englanders the kind of men they proved themselves 
in the critical hours of the nation; the Jew attended a 
similar school of hardship, but for a much longer time. 
There he acquired the same characteristics which, when in 
combat with laziness, thriftlessness, improvidence and intem- 
perance, easily proved him superior. The consequence is 
dislike and prejudice. 

There is no greater fallacy than the phrase ‘Rich as a 
Jew,” for the number of rich Jews is exceeding small. The 
term was invented during the Middle Ages and has trans- 
mitted itself through ignorance. A visit through the Ghettos 
of any great city, a glimpse of the charity institutions that 
are burdening the Jews, would confirm Nordau’s declaration 
that persecution has made little more than beggars of 
four-fifths of East-European Jews. 


HE Jew’s alleged preference for commerce and finance 

is a generality that is true of many and false of most. For 
centuries he was excluded from all callings except that of the 
petty trader, and the course of ages made him a master of 
trade and finance, and as such, a benefactor of his respective 
countries. Commerce and capital open markets, level 
mountains, span rivers, speed the greyhounds and _fire- 
horses of trade across the sea and the land, stimulate the 
brain of the inventor, the pen of the writer, the brush of the 
artist. 

Many Jews follow commerce, but most of them, wherever 
permitted, engage in the industries. In Europe they are 
stonemasons, ironworkers, bricklayers, tanners, carpenters, 
bookbinders, printers, shipbuilders, gardeners, diamond- 
cutters, furriers. In New York City alone more than one 
hundred thousand Jews are employed in the needlework 
industries, their labor representing an annual output of 
three hundred million dollars. 

Few Jews engage in agriculture, but few countries have 
granted them the right to own ground and till it; Russia 
and Roumania still withhold that right. Driven from the 
soil the Jew lost his old-time love for agriculture. It is 
strange, therefore, to hear him condemned for not being 
what he has little chance to be, especially when we observe 
the dislike for farm life by those who are not only free, but 
are even greatly encouraged to enter upon it. 

Nevertheless, the Jew in the United States is beginning to 
turn to agriculture. Two schools, supported in the main 
by their own people, are fitting Jewish young men for prac- 
tical and scientific farming, and Jewish agricultural and 
industrial villages have sprung into existence in our land. 
A large part of the dairy and poultry products consumed in 
New York City is supplied by Jewish farmers, while the 
Jewish Agriculture Aid Societies cannot begin to assist all 
who ask to be placed on farms. Had the National Farm 
School near Philadelphia the means to accept all applicants 
it would count its Jewish students by the thousands. It 
looks as if in the ‘‘Back to the Soil’? movement, and in 
the needed regeneration of the American people on the 
farm, the Jew is destined to play a large part. 


i? ALL the charges against the Jew the one of materialism 
and lack of ideals is the most unjust. Who but an 
idealist could have conceived the theology and morality of 
the Hebrew Scriptures? Who but an idealist could have 
suffered for centuries for his faith’s sake and still cling to his 
God? Who but an idealist could suffer the execration of 
man rather than submit to a few drops of baptismal water 
and enjoy every worldly advantage? Who but an idealist 
could have been lowered to the dregs of the earth and yet 
keep his spirit on the heights; keep inviolate the purity of 
his home life; keep himself comparatively a stranger in 
the divorce courts, in the inebriate asylum and upon the 
gallows? 

Egypt, Nineveh, Babylon, sought wealth; today the 
curious gape at piles of stone, the remains of the empires 
that made gold the end of life. Greece made beauty the 
goal; her people are today the memory of a charming idyl. 
Rome craved power only to be devoured by the monster 
her brutality conjured forth. Israel sought truth and right 
and justice; Israel lives! 






































HE morning after Rose’s party breakfast was late in 

the Marshall family. Still, Aleck showed a disposition 

to linger after the meal was over and discuss the party 
with Rose, but Marshall crisply reminded his son that he 
was either a breadwinner or a parasite and he could take his 
choice. Upon that Aleck seized his hat with cold dignity, 
but found time to tell both his mother and Georgia that 
Mrs. Arlington was a woman of great mental vigor and 
refinement, and that he had rather gathered from something 
she had let fall that she felt hurt that neither Mrs. Marshall 
nor Miss Crane had called upon her, as she had been greatly 
attracted to both of them. Not that she had said anything 
openly, Aleck added; she was too well-bred for that, but 
she had conveyed an impression which an intellect some- 
thing above the average was interpreting for her. 

‘“‘T really must call,” said Mrs. Marshall, with the vague 
acquiescence she usually showed in the mornings when her 
topmost mind was on the day’s work and anything outside 
of that must wait for real discussion till the afternoon. 

Aleck ran after his father, who was well down toward the 
gate, and the two fell into step, while Mrs. Marshall watched 
them. At the gate Marshall always turned to wave to her. 
It was a habit unbroken for almost twenty years. There 
were mornings, and this was one of them, when the saluta- 
tion was unthinking enough, but to Mrs. Marshall the 
mere act was the signal that now she could begin to set the 
house in order against his return. 


ZS Meanwhile Rose sat leaning her elbows on the table, 
looking with fixed, sweet eyes at the climbing roses by the 
dining-room window. Presently she got up and went out 
into the garden. At the end farthest from 
the house was a grassy bank under a group 
of oak trees. It was her favorite spot for 
dreaming or sewing. 

Her heart was full of strange new emotions. 
She had scarcely slept all night, hearing 
again and again Charlie’s tense, strained 
voice when he had told her he cared for her. 
Once or twice she thought of Wentworth’s 
face as he had come toward her to ask 
what was the matter. Thinking about it 
in the night she had decided that his look 
was kind, even tender, because he loved 
Georgia and wanted to be good to Georgia’s 
cousin. Suddenly she felt lonely to think 
that Wentworth loved Georgia. 

“‘T must be crazy,” she éried 
aloud. ‘‘What is the matter 
with me? WhatdoI want?” 

A tear rolled down her cheek. 
Why could she not tell whether 
she loved Charlie or not? If only 
there were some one to talk to! 
She thought of Aleck and shook 
her head impatiently, feeling 
now immensely older than Aleck. 
Then she thought of Georgia; but 
Georgia had a queer way of some- 
times treating her like a little girl. 
Perhaps Georgia would laugh. 
Lastly she thought of her mother, 
but with reluctance. Of course 
she had been engaged before she 
was Rose’s age, but that had 
been so long ago. She must have 
long since forgotten how she had 
felt. Rose knew that her par- 
ents were happy, but their lives 
seemed very humdrum to her; 
she would not at all care to live 
such a prosaic existence as theirs. 
Love must always be golden and 
eager. Perhaps her mother, in 
the light of her own gray life, 
would think Rose’s hopes and 
dreams very silly. No, she could 
not talk with her mother. Of her 
father she did not think. Per- 
haps subconsciously, from watch- 
ing her father and mother, she had come to realize that no 
man can really read the fine print of sentiment; at the 
most he can only guess at the context, and that through 
a long study of one woman. 

She wondered when she should see Charlie, and then she 
turned away from her thought of meeting him. If she could 
just look at him and hear him talk, to see if it were all real 
and yet somehow be away from him, too! Then she remem- 
bered that it was her task to arrange the flowers for the 
house, and she ran for the garden shears and began to busy 
herself among the roses. 


WES In the afternoon, wnen she was sitting on the porch 
with Georgia, Wentworth joined them. 

‘‘T knocked off work early this afternoon,” he explained as 
he came stumbiing up the last step as usual. ‘“‘ Felt sleepy.” 

Rose watched him as he took the chair next Georgia. 
She wished he could go up steps without tripping, and she 
thought his wrists were bony. Charlie had a wrist as round 
asa girl’s. Besides, when Wentworth was thinking he had a 
way of twitching his forehead that was unattractive, to say 
the least. Would Georgia mind that if she married him? 
Would she herself mind if Charlie jumped fences instead of 
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opening gates when he was as old as her father? She 
watched the two curiously, wondering what they would say 
if she should leave them together. She resolved to try it 
and rose, saying that she was going to the garden. They 
did not ask her to stay nor offer to go with her, and as she 
walked away she felt unaccountably lonely. 

Wentworth waited till Rose was out of earshot, and then 
he said in a low tone to Georgia: ‘‘I wanted to see you alone. 
You were saying to me yesterday that there was a kind of 
irony in Acton’s owning the saloons. I wonder if I’ve got a 
clew to what you mean.” 
“Well?” questioned Georgia. 

“Last night,’ he said slowly, ‘‘you thought Aleck was 
driving home with his father and mother. They thought 
he was driving with Miss Rosamond and you and Ted and 
me. Well, he walked with Charlie Acton uptown.” 

Georgia clasped her hands. ‘‘ Aleck didn’t go in?” 

“No; but young Acton did. I hope I don’t need to tell 
you, Miss Crane, that | don’t spy on people. But as I 
couldn’t sleep last night I sat up and read. I saw him going 
home in his automobile about four, two hours after the 
dance was over. He 


wasn’t drunk —at 
least he was driving 
thecar himself ——”’ 


“Poor John 
Acton!”” murmured 
Georgia; “he doesn’t 
know. You can 
see,” she added, 
““why | am not es- 
pecially impressed 
by Charlie. But I 
must say I do not 
think he has really 
been drunk more 
than once; he tells 
me he has not. I » 
happened to know 
of it, because it was 
early one morning 
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“Unsmiling, Mr. Acton Waited 
for Them to Alight” 


when the telephone wires were down after a storm, and I 
had to go out and get some medicine myself for my father. 
{found Charlie in a sodden sleep by the sidewalk. I got 
Andrew, who called a cab and took him home. Mr. Acton 
was away at the time. Charlie told us it had never occurred 
before, and that if we would not distress his father by any 
mention of the matter it would never happen again. It 
was just a chance that the whole town had not found out; 
the gossip would have mortified Mr. Acton beyond words, 
for he’s sensitive about clean family living—for his own 
family, | mean. But if I thought Charlie was beginning 
again and was setting our Aleck a bad example I'd tell his 
father in a minute.” 

“Aleck strikes me as man enough to look after himself,” 
said Wentworth. 

‘‘Hush, here’s Aleck now,” said Georgia. 

Aleck was driving up in a two-seated carriage. He 
announced that he had come to take Rose to the club; after 
all that dancing of the night before she wouldn’t feel like 
walking. He rather intended to pick up some of their other 


friends on the way, but especially he wanted to talk seriously 
Absorbed though he had been in Mrs. Arlington 
noticed Charlie’s significant 


to Rose. 


the night before, he had 
















attentions to his sister, and it had occurred to him that the 
friendship might be growing into something stronger. Of 
such a contingency Aleck disapproved thoroughly; though 
he was considerably Charlie’s junior he considered himself 
much more a man of the world. Besides, he did not 
approve of some of Charlie’s ways. 

As they drove down a shaded side street he began to 
reflect aloud on life, as he often did with Rose, feeling that 
in this way he was training his sister properly and at the 
same time clarifying his own ideas. ‘‘Of course,’’ began 
Aleck, in the expository way which made Rose glow with 
respect and with pride in him, 
“each generation is an advance 
upon the preceding. We learn 
from the mistakes of our elders 
—and we also inherit whatever 
they have of value for us,” he 
added, with a fleeting recogni- 
tion of the fact that if he were 
earning money of his own this 
summer still his parents were in 
general supporting him. ‘“‘ Father 
said a good thing the other day,”’ 
Aleck went on. ‘‘He said that in 
a city of this size the microcosm 
of life gave men and women, boys 
and girls, the same chances they 
had ina larger world. But Father 
omitted one point: a man ought, 
if possible, to go to a big city first 
and have experience—touch the 
big things. Then he could come 
back to the little home place, and 
with this touchstone of experience 
find out what were the real 
things.” 

“‘Charlie Acton was away in 
college two years,’ murmured 
Rose. 


WES Aleck considered a moment. 
He did not want to say anything 
to fix Rose’s mind particularly on 
Charlie. Girls were so incalcu- 
lable; there was no telling about 
them. Sohe said, with elaborate 
indirection: ‘‘Girls, too; they 
should have a wide experience. 
For example, it would never do 
for you to think of marrying, or 
even to let the thought of love 
enter your head, until you had 
had a year or two of life in a big 
city—preferably in Europe,” he 
added as an afterthought. 

Rose colored. ‘Of course,” 
she said, ‘‘I don’t know anything 
about it, but I should think love 
itself would give a girl all the 
experience she would need, 
whether it came in a big city or 
in a desert.” 

That struck Aleck as a pretty 
thought; he was so pleased with 
it that he quite overlooked the 
fact that a keen philosopher might 
have wondered if the remark bore any personal application, 
“Mrs. Arlington said some wonderful things about life last 
night,” he told Rose. ‘‘Ah, there’s a woman! If she could 
take you abroad now for a year—I wonder if I hadn't 
better suggest that to Father?” 

Rose gave a shrug of distaste. 
like her,’”’ she said slowly. 
was too—well, loud.” 

“My dear child,” said Aleck, laughing, “of course you 
have the young-girl point of view, and I’m glad you have. 
I wouldn’t want you different. But Mrs. Arlington knows 
what to wear. She is a woman of the world. You and 
Georgia or any girl in this town are as infants beside her. 
Why, there she is on the Actons’ porch now!”’ The Acton 
house, a high stone structure set in the middle of a block, 
was quite the most imposing residence in the city. ‘‘ We'll 
ask her to go driving, too,” said Aleck as he stopped the 
horse and alig hted. 

Mrs. Arlington wore a suit of yellow linen that struck 
Aleck as very ‘‘chic,”’ though Rose thought her complexion 
was too sallow to carry it off. She acc epte d their invitation 
with many protestations of pleasure. Aleck helped her to 
the seat beside him and threw himself into the task of 
entertaining her, with the result that he was soon thoroughly 
entertaining himself. 

Presently they were interrupted by a cheerful shout, and 
Charlie Acton shot down a side street toward them. ‘‘ Hold 
on!” he cried. “Give mea lift. My car’s ‘bust.’” 

He got in beside Rose with scarcely a glance at her, and 
she had a momentary impression that probably she had 
dreamed about last night. Could it be this laughing, 
flying-haired boy who had bent over her with such a grave 
face? Now he was leaning forward joking with Aleck. But 
when he leaned back in the seat and looked at her a flood of 
color rushed into Rose’s face. No, he had not forgotten; 
his feeling was just too deep for words. She had a little 
rush of warmth toward him, and in that moment she 


“I’m not just sure that I 
“T thought last night her dress 
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realized that while, as a friend, she loved his boyishness, 
in a lover she wanted more poise, more seriousness. 
‘“‘Why,” she reflected in surprise, ‘‘ perhaps I'd like him 
to grow as staid as Father after a while. I never thought 
girls wanted a man to be oldish and dignified.” 

“Rose,” he whispered, ‘‘you’re real, aren’t you? 
You're here with me?” 

She turned away her face. ‘‘ Don’t; 
We're in the grounds now,” she said. 

They had taken the road which circled around the back 
of the Country Club building, and as they swept along 
they saw Mr. Acton coming down the steps and hurrying 
toward them. Charlie waved to him blithely, and Rose 
nodded, but he paid no attention to their greeting. 
Aleck stopped the carriage as he reached them; ‘but, 
without a word of recognition to the brother and sister, 
John Acton said abruptly to his son and to Mrs. Arlington: 

**Get down; I want you.”’ 

Mrs. Arlington gasped. Charlie paled a little. ‘‘Oh, 
do you want me, Father?” he said as naturally.as he 
could. ‘’By, Rose, by, Aleck; thanks so much for the 
drive. See you again soon.” He helped down +Mrs. 
Arlington who, apparently, could find nothing to say. 
Unsmiling, Mr. Acton waited for them to alight and 
then walked with them up to the club house. 

“Don’t go in,’”’ said Rosamond to Aleck. 
want—people might have seen this.” 

“The confounded old grouch!”’ muttered Aleck as he 
started the horse, ‘‘yanking Charlie away from us as if 
we were kids, and he didn’t show us any more politeness 
than I would to Ted.” 

“Don’t go to the tennis 
brokenly; ‘‘drive home. 


there are people. 


“T don’t 


courts,” said Rosamond 
I don’t want to stay here.” 
Vi 

HE only other spectator of John Acton’s conduct was 

Georgia. She and Wentworth had taken the short cut 
through the fields toward the club house. While he was 
getting the racquets she had gone upon the rear porch 
just as Mr. Acton had started down the steps. She saw 
her cousins drive away and then she saw that John 
Acton was giving his son some crisp directions. Charlie 
wrenched his shoulder from his father’s hold, said some- 
thing hotly, and then started to run after Rosamond and 
Aleck. The father called him back, and the youth went 
sullenly in the direction of the tennis courts. 

Impulsively Georgia ran down the steps and faced 
Acton. His grim mouth relaxed a little as he looked at 
her; there was nobody he liked to talk to so much as to 
her, because she was the only person he knew, man or 
woman, who would not let him have the last word, either 
because he was rich or because he was overbearing, and it 
took too much energy to combat his rudeness. 

‘“Well?”’ asked Georgia. 

“This is good-by between the 
shalls,’’ he said. 

“You could not have made it plainer to me and to all 
spectators unless you had printed it on handbills,’’ said 
Georgia. 

‘Marshall’s a fool and a traitor to his friends,’ 
Acton. 

“On the contrary,” flamed Georgia, ‘‘he is truer to his 
friends than you are, and as for traitors, you'll find 
yourself one to your own family if you don’t take care.” 

‘Oh, if you mean my boy’s silly liking for Marshall’s 
Rose ds 

“Perhaps I don’t,” she interrupted. She had a strong 
impulse to tell him that she had once seen his boy 
besotted and ill, and that the very night before he had 
been drinking. Then she hesitated. It might do Charlie 
good to be brought up with a round turn, but she could 
not hurt his father. ‘‘Good-by,”’ she said quietly. 

“Look here,’ said Acton gruffly, ‘I want you to 
know that the only thing I regret in this whole business 
is losing you, for I like you.” 


WES Georgia stared at him. 
pliment, however clumsy! 
a woman! 

“Yes, I do like you,”’ repeated Acton, ‘‘and there’s no 
sense in telling myself that I don’t, though I have tried it. 
When Marshall comes to his senses I'll be easy on him for 
your sake.” 

“Upon my word!” gasped Georgia. 

“And I wish,”’ went on Acton, “that my boy had the 
chance to see as much of you as that c ub, Aleck Marshall, 
and young Wentworth do. You'd do him a lot of good; 
show him how to talk sense and not stuff, like this Rose 
and other young girls.”’ 

“I’m not at all sure that they regard me in the light 
of a training-school,” said Georgia indignantly. 

“And I don’t know whi it you mean by firing up,” said 
Acton. ‘I never did profess to understand women, but 
I just want you to know that the embargo is not on you, 
and I'll talk with you when you are not with any of the 
Marshalls. Ss 

“You’ re absolutely the most impossible man I ever 
met,” cried Georgia. ‘‘I won't tell you gx ood- by a second 
time. I don’t know what you'd say next.’ 

She walked back to the porch where Wentworth was 
waiting with the racquets. “I don’t want to play,” 
said. ‘I’m going home.” : 

He fell in with her mood. ‘‘I don’t think I care to 
either. The walk was enough exercise. We'll take the 
short cut and meet Miss Rosamond and Aleck, and they 
can drive us home.” 

As they walked on she told him something of what had 
happened. He made little comment, and they fell silent. 
When they reached the corner where the pé ith joined the 
road Aleck and Rose were in sight. The y saw, as they 
got into the carriage, that the brother and sister had been 
discussing the matter. Rose’s eyes were troubled and 
her mouth quivered. Wentworth talked to her about 
tennis and the club grounds and the people and places 
they passed. At first she was grateful to him for talking 
jrod f not expecting her to say anything; but presently 
she found herself listening with a feeling of reliant peace 
to his strong, quiet voice. Charlie’s voice was pitched a 
bit too high. If Mr. Wentworth had a sister she would be 
sure to go to him for advice and comfort; perhaps she 
might even ask him what love meant toa man. Then she 
blushed, and put her mind on Wentworth’s account of a 
cricket ures at Lord’s, which he had seen when he was in 
London. Gradually, as she listened, the tumult in her 
uncertain heart quieted. 


Actons and the Mar- 


’ blurted 


Acton to be paying a com- 
Acton to admit that he liked 


she 


Marshall and his wife were not sitting on the porch 
when their children and Georgia got home, and their 
absence gave Rose a strange sense of the unaccustomed. 
After Wentworth had bidden them good-by and gone 
into his boarding-house Ted came out on the lawn and 
said to them, in a half-frightened tone: ‘‘Father and 
mother are in their room and the door is locked.” 

‘I'd cry if I were you,” said Aleck irritably. 


24% They heard Mrs. Marshall coming downstairs, and 
Georgia started to go into the library. 

‘Don’t go, Georgia,”’ said Mrs. Marshall. ‘‘ There’s 
something I want to say to all of you. Your father ——” 
She hesitated and her voice quivered. ‘‘ Your father and 
Mr. Acton had a meeting today and they have disagreed 
so absolutely that—what I am getting at is that we can- 
not be friends any more. Your father has decided that 
we must act almost as if we and they had never met. 
I’m sorry to break off the friendship of you children 

‘‘Where’s Father?” asked Aleck. 

‘In his room; he is not coming down to dinner.” 

‘“‘What has happened, Mother?”’ demanded Aleck. 
“If Mr. Acton has done anything to Father I'll ——” 

“‘Don’t be foolish, Aleck.’’ His mother spoke quietly, 
but her voice had decidedly the effect of putting him 
down. ‘“ Your father and I must use our own judgment.” 

Aleck recovered himself and spoke with effort: “Of 
course, Mother, Rose and I don’t want to intrude in any 
matter in which you and Father consider that we’ve no 
concern. But we’re not just children, you know. You 
can’t just arrange a line of conduct for us without con- 
sulting us, or at least giving us your reasons.” 

“Oh, Mother dear,’’ said Rose in a choking voice, 
“‘Charlie has been such a good friend to Aleck and me! 
You can’t part us this way without explaining.” 

Mrs. Marshall turned her clear eyes on her daughter 
consideringly. Even in this moment she remembered 
her determination and Marshall’s to live more in the lives 
of their children. Perhaps she was seeming to break off 
this friendship rather arbitrarily. ‘‘I can only tell you 
that in this disagreement your father was quite right. 
His position would be sustained by any man of honor. 
If your father could have prevented it you children 
would not have been dragged into the matter, but 
Mr. Acton—I can t go into it any further, Rosamond and 
Aleck; I can’t,” and again her voice quivered. ‘All : 
can say is that a family must always act as a unit and, it 
a crisis like this, you must take the judgment of mls 
father and me. You must not see the Actons again. I 
suppose you must bow when you meet; we’re not going to 
be absurd about it, but the friendship cannot continue.” 


24H No one spoke for a moment, and then Mrs. Mar- 
shall added, with a touch of embarrassment, to Georgia: 
“Of course, Georgia, there’s no reason why you ——” 

“If Mr. Acton has struck my father ——”’ burst out 
Ted suddenly. 

“Oh, what a baby you are!”’ cried Georgia. ‘‘ Do you 
suppose John Acton would have been walking about at 
the Country Club this afternoon if he had raised a finger 
against your father? Your father is just sick in his soul 
that an old association has had to be broken. If you and 
Aleck and Rose would study your father and mother, 
instead of Charlie Acton and the silly young folk who 
think they are running the Country Club, you would go 
farther and fare better.’ She ran upstairs, and they 
heard her closing her door nervously. 

‘How lovely of dear Georgia!” thought Mrs. Marshall. 
“T suppose this will kill whatever liking she has for John 
Acton.” Aloud she said: ‘‘ Dinner will be ready in ten 
minutes, children; you'll just have time to prepare. 
Ted, go upstairs and wash your face again. 

“You didn’t look to see if it was dirty,” 
Ted. 

‘I know without looking,” retorted Mrs. 

“Tl take him,” volunteered Rose. 

‘“Thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Marshall. 
kissed her daughter. ‘I’m so sorry,” she murmured. 

‘Oh, it can’t be helped, I suppose,” Rose sighed. 

Ted’s washing was well attended, for Aleck followed 
his sister into the child’s bedroom and, sitting on the 
bed, watched Rose gloomily as she soaped and sponged, 
adroitly choosing the right moment to stifle a roar with 
a handful of towel. Long familiarity had made common- 
place to her the humor of Ted’s ablutions. 

‘It’s a shame!” said Aleck at last. ‘‘I heard some 
men saying today that if Father forced this recount of the 
ballots it would hurt the business of Mr. Acton and a lot 
of other people. That’s what this row means, you know 

a recount of the ballots.” 

‘“‘T wish we could have been kept out of it, but I’m sure 
Father’s in the right,” said Rose. 

‘‘Of course we'll stand by Father,”’ Aleck said. 

Ted turned around from the mirror where he was 
looking for scratches, which he declared Rose had made 
when she washed him, and piped shrilly: ‘‘Won’t Charlie 
bring candy to Rose any more?” 

‘That'll do for you, young man,” 
the dinner-bell now.” 


’ 


complained 
Marshall. 


She bent and 


said Aleck. 


“*There’s 


ZS Ted was the only person free from constraint during 
the meal, and he was the only one who did not want to get 
away from every one else. After dinner Georgia went to 
her room, Mrs. Marshall took Ted to bed, and Rose and 
Aleck sat on the porch. 

“Well, things aren’t going to be very gay with us fora 
little while, are they?” said Aleck. ‘‘When one comes 
to think of it, you know, you and I have really come to 
depend a good dea! on the Country Club.” 

“The club? But it’s the friendship with Charlie that 
matters, ’’ said Rose brokenly. 

Don’ t you suppose everybody will be whispering i in 
the club?” asked Aleck in a worldly tone. ‘The row’s 
all over town by this time. Don’t you know people are 
going to take sides?”’ 

‘Well, if they do take sides,”’ said Rose, ‘ 
Father has as many friends as John Acton.’ 

‘He's a better man if he isn’t a richer,” Aleck agreed. 

‘“‘Of course he is,”’ said Rose. ‘‘Since we’ve been in 
the club I’ve seen how much people come to Father for 
advice about things, and Mother, too.’ 

“Oh, outsiders always see a side of a fellow’s family 
that he doesn’t see himself!” said Aleck with one of his 
assumptions of w orldliness. “Father's all right. And, I 
say, | hope you aren’t going to miss Charlie much.” 


‘we'll see that 


“Oh, do stop talking about Charlie!’ exclaimed Rose 
miserably. And she cried silently while Aleck entered 
on a monologue of grumbling, ending by going upstairs 
to his punching-bag. 

Rose, afraid that Georgia or her mother would come 
downstairs and find that she had been crying, went into 
the garden and walked up and down the path between 
the rose bushes. The moon was full; the scent of the 
phlox and roses came to her softly, and again her eyes 
filled with tears. She thought of her beautiful birthday— 
only yesterday, and how far away it seemed. She 
remembered the dinner Charlie had given her, the toast 
he had made her, and then his words in the conservatory. 
What must he be feeling this evening! 


WES ‘‘Rose!”’ called a voice in a tense, hoarse whisper. 

She started violently; then she hurried down to the 
grassy bank at the end of the garden. 

Charlie was leaning against one of the oak trees. “I 
felt you’d come here,”’ he said. ‘‘ Did you feel me willing 
you to come?” 

‘‘T—] don’t know,”’ she faltered. 

“Rose, I had to come. I don’t know what this all 
means, but we can’t be separated this way, you and I.” 

She shrank a little. ‘‘I must do what Father tells me,” 
she whispered. 

‘‘But me—don’t you owe something to me?”’ He took 
her hand, but this time very gently. ‘‘ Rose, don’t you 
think a man’s love, all he can pour out for a girl, entitles 
him to something? It isn’t that I want you to disobey 
them; but—but just say you love me, Rose.” 

“T—I can’t. I don’t know how I feel.” 

“You would know,” he said tempestuously, ‘if all 
this had not upset you. You want to be fair, Rose, don’t 
you? And I want to know what is best to do for us—to 
do for us together or separately. I can’t part from you; 
and you don’t want that, do you?” 

He was her dear old friend. She was very tender at the 
thought of their childhood together, and she gave him her 
hand impulsively and said: ‘‘ No, no; I don’t want not 
to see you.” 

“Then promise to meet me here every night, or as 
often as youcan. I’ll come every night just on the chance 
of a word, Rose ——”’ 

so | ot, if I had some one to advise me!”’ she said. 

“T wouldn’t ask you to do anything that was wrong,” 
he pleaded. ‘‘ Love makes a lot of things right.” 

The days without Charlie seemed an empty prospect. 
The night was sweet, and his tenderness, his pleading, 
urged her. She was young and wistful about life, and 
the desire to love and be loved was wakening in her 
inexperienced little heart. 

“For a little while, then 
days, I promise.” 


,’ she murmured. ‘For a few 


Vil 


OR some days nothing was said in the Marshall family 

about the severance of ties between them and the 
Actons. To Rose and Mrs. Marshall the breach simply 
meant that a big social gap had come in their lives because 
a friendship was past; but Georgia and Aleck understood 
that there were wider issues involved. 

If the recount of the ballots, upon which Marshall 
insisted and which Acton opposed, were allowed certain 
business interests of the city would be disturbed. If it 
were decided that Gresham should become no-license 
Acton’s interests would be most heavily involved, but he 
would not be the only important business man con- 
cerned. Even men financially disinterested would be 
inclined to take sides. Marshall, although he was sure 
of the support of the City Council, knew that feeling 
would be bitter. It occurred to him that his wife and 
Rose did not realize the full significance of the matter, 
and one evening at dinner he said tentatively: 

“Margaret, have you and Rose been to the Country 
Club in the last two or three days?”’ 

“T’ve really not had the time,” said Mrs. Marshall. 

“Tl haven’t been,’’ said Aleck, ‘for I know there's 
nothing else talked of at the club except the recount of 
the ballots, and I’d certainly get drawn into it. Fellows 
might ask me if I took your stand, for of course a man 
has to have his own views.” 

Marshall concealed a smile, but Mrs. Marshall looked 
a little startled. ‘But, Aleck,” she said, ‘‘a family must 
stand together. You surely agree with your father ?”’ 

“Of course I do, Mother,’”’ Aleck said, ‘‘but equally, 
of course, I decided the question for myself first.”’ 

‘Perhaps we'd better not go to the club till the ques- 
tion is decided,” said Mrs. Marshall. ‘‘It seems such a 
waste of time ———”’ 

““When you could be darning Ted’s ever-gaping stock- 
ings?’’ suggested Georgia. 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Marshall; ‘‘if I could only darn 
them and talk to my friends at the same time I’d be 
perfectly happy. But that isn’t the Country Club ideal.” 

“T’ll stay away, too, Father,” said Rose. ‘‘I really 
don’t mind.” 

‘“‘T don’t want to deprive you and Aleck of any pleasure 
you can get there,” said Marshall, “af you can just keep 
off that subject of the ballot recount.’ 

‘‘We’d rather stay home,” said Rose. 

Marshall was pleased at the way his family responded 
to his wishes. 


ZS As the days passed it seemed as if the parting from 
the Actons had thrown the Marshalls more than ever on 
their own resources. Mrs. Marshall felt that she was 
seeing more of her children than she had since they had 
made their attempt to grow up. This was the more 
gratifying to her as she was conscious of a growing lassi- 
tude. She was nervous, often impatient with Ted, and 
full of needless fears. Her round of daily work seemed a 
heavy burden to her, even though Georgia quietly 
relieved her of as much of it as she could. Mrs. Marshall 
did not know she was ill; she thought she was feeling 
the strain of her husband’s affairs. But, however tired 
she was during the day, she pulled herself together for 
the evenings. 

Marshall was usually absent, 
friends in the City Council, but Aleck and Rose were 
always at home. Sometimes they read aloud to their 
mother, or she read to them, and she was very far from 
knowing that they were only going through domestic 


consulting with his 
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What Women Have Actually Done 
Where They Vote 


A Personal Investigation Into the Laws, Records and Results of the Four 
Equal Suffrage States: Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming 


By Richard Barry 


A FOREWORD BY THE EDITOR 


HOSE in favor ot ‘‘ votes for women”’ have repeat- 

edly said that if the ballot were given women the 
following results could be counted upon as inevitable: 
(1) higher wages and better hours for working-women ; 
(2) great reforms in child-labor laws ; (3) a decided decrease 
in divorce, and better marriage laws; and (4) a positive 
regulation of the social evil. 

There are four States where women have the full right 
to vote: in Wyoming women have voted for 41 years; in 
Colorado for 16 years; in Utah for 15 years; in Idaho for 
14 years. In each State women have voted long enough 
to show what they would do with the ballot, and Mr. 
Barry, the author of this article, was asked by the editor 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to visit each State 
personally and find out, not by the expression of per- 
sonal opinion, but from the actual State records and laws, 
and from authoritative officials, exactly what better laws 


for women and children existed in those States where 
women had voted from 14 to 41 years than existed in the 
States where they cannot, by law, vote. In other words, 
what had women actually done with the ballot to raise the 
legal protective standards of childhood, womanhood and 
the home where they had the power to effect the reforms 
which, in the East, they claim would be brought about if 
the vote were given to women. 

Mr. Barry spent several weeks in the four States, and 
although THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is, from policy, 
opposed to woman suffrage, it stood prepared and ready 
impartially to print the results of Mr. Barry’s investiga- 
tions no matter which side the investigations favored. 
What THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL wanted was to get 
at the actual truth from the actual authoritative records 
of the States. And these, it believes, are presented in 
Mr. Barry’s article. 


THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





=< I went 
S| there to find out the definite accomplishments of 
j women’s votes. 

My first step was to learn what women’s votes have 
done for women and children. On the statement of 
Kastern advocates for “ votes for women,’ that in States 

Ww “hues women have the ballot we could expect conditions that affect 
women and children to be much better than they are in those States 
where only men vote, I based my initial investigations. 

Before I went West I ascertained that Oklahoma, the newest 
State, is commonly conceded to have the best child-labor laws in this 
country; and my first surprise came when I found that these laws were 
compiled from the best provisions of the laws of New York, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Wisconsin and Nebraska, and that Oklahoma 
did not go to any of the States where 
when providing for its child-labor laws. 

I found that Wyoming and Utah, where women vote, prohibit the 
employment of children in mines only, while the States of Nebraska, 
Oregon, New York, Wisconsin and Illinois, as well as several others, 
where men only vote, prohibit the working of children under fourteen 
years of age in twelve specified employments during school hours. 





women vote to find a model 


The Question of Child Labor Had Never Been Discussed! 


HEN I asked officials of the suffrage States how they could 
account for this condition where women vote they replied that 
the question had never been discussed. ‘They added that such a law 
was not necessary anyway, as there is no chance of child labor in the 
mountain States, where they have no factories. Yet Montana, where 
men only can vote, and which is as sparsely settled and as free from 
factories as Wyoming, Utah or Idaho, all three States where women 
vote, has a constitutional amendment prohibiting the working of all 
children under sixteen years of age. 
While I was in Denver one of the newspapers undertook the 
exposé of a revolting child-labor condition near the city. As it was 
the paper of the party out of 


Their debate was not over the outrages committed on children in their 
State; it concerned the choice of one of their number for indorsement 
to an unimportant office. In May, when I was there and the 
employment of children in factories was more widely discussed, this 
same woman’s political organization was absorbed in a more desperate 
fight: one faction was striving to have the treasurer arrested for 
refusing to distribute the funds of the organization as this minor 
faction desired. 

I found, too, that no proof of age, other than the mere statement 
of the child or parent, is required in any of the four suffrage States, 
whereas nineteen States require documentary proof of age. None of 
the States where women vote is in this last list. 


Women are Bound by Political Expediency as Well as Men 


COULD not understand this singularly lax condition, so I sought 

Judge Ben Lindsey, of the Juvenile Court, who is outspoken in his 
theoretical belief in woman suffrage. He admitted that the conditions 
in Colorado were far from what they ought to be, and was frank to say 
that the women of his State are fully as much bound by the political 
expediency of the moment as are the men. 

Then he told me his experience in the last Legislature. He had 
seven bills affecting the Juvenile Court which he asked to be passed. 
‘They were all drawn with an eye to the protection of children and 
were modeled on proved legislation elsewhere. When it came to sub- 
mitting them to the Legislature he asked the one woman member of 
the lower house to introduce them. ‘The woman member introduced 
the bills. ‘The woman’s clubs publicly indorsed them and women 
went to the State House to lobby for them. “Three,” said Judge 
Lindsey, “concerned technical trivialities in the reading of the law 
and were of no particular moment except that they would expedite 
legal procedure. One of them was revolutionary and vital. ‘Three 
concerned important changes in the law.” 

The first three were passed. ‘The last four never got out of 
committee. ‘The unimportant bills got through; the important 

ones are still pigeonholed. 





power and as an election was in 
progress the opposition papers 
and every man in office pooh- 
poohed the exposé. Nothing 
came of it. Nor did the voting 
woman of Denver even investi- 
gate whether it were true or not 
that children were being over- 
worked and abused in the out- 


Although, doubtless, 





much will be presented in 
opposition to the facts and records presented here, 
we believe that in this article is given the fairest 
and truest picture of the actual results of women’s 
votes that thus far has been written on the subject. 


Yet California, Illinois and 
Massachusetts, where women 
do not vote, have found no diffi- 
culty in passing similar laws. 
Judge Lindsey could not ex- 
plain why his laws failed of 
passage; the woman member of 
the Legislature would not. But 
| found an old State Senator 








skirts of her own city. I sought 

the reason for this and found, for example, that the most prominent 
political women’s organization of Denver was absorbed in a factional 
fight. In February, when knowledge of the condition of the abuse of 
child labor first became public, this woman’s political organization 
held a meeting at which the members fought with their fists. Women 
who wore false hair lost it, and one woman lost a handful of real hair. 


who told me the truth. 
‘The Legislature has nothing against children,” he said, “and if 
some sensible man had presented those bills and explained their need 
in simple, forceful language, they would have 
1 also found that the eight-hour law for working-women failed in 
the last Colorado Legislature. A similar law went easily through th 


Legislature of Illinois, but annulled by the Supreme Court 
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after which a ten-hour law was passed. Now why should such a law 
for women fail in Colorado, where the women vote, and pass in Illinois, 
where they do not vote? I asked this of a prominent official of the 
State of Colorado, and he answered: “There is nothing that a woman 
wants to accomplish that she cannot accomplish zethout the ballot.” 

In twenty States where men only vote laws have been passed limit- 
ing the hours that a woman may be employed. In not one of the four 
States where women vote are there any laws restricting the hours of 
labor for woman employees. 

In thirty-eight States the earnings of married women are secured to 
them and cannot be required by law (as. can the earnings of married 
men) for the support of their families. Eight States have no such law, 
and Idaho, where women have voted fourteen years, is one of them. 

Thirty-four States compel employers in stores, factories, shops, etc., 
to provide seats for female employees. Idaho is wot one of them. 

There are other good laws pertaining to the work of women. For 
instance, Massachusetts prohibits an employer from deducting from 
the wages of women when time is lost because machinery has broken 
down; Delaware has a law exempting the wages of women from execu- 
tion, while Indiana, Massachusetts and Nebraska have laws prohibiting 
night work by women. None of these laws is found in any of the 
four States where women vote! 

But, some one will say, these are supercritical examinations of the 
Jaw. Do the conditions of the States where women vote make these 
laws so necessary? Suppose we see. 


An Alarming Increase in Juvenile Crime 


| 1g05 and 1go6 there were sixty-seven children committed to the 
Golden Industrial Home, the Colorado State reformatory. ‘The 
following two years one hundred and ninety-seven were committed 
there: an increase of three to one. 

The chief of police of Denver told me that juvenile crime is on an 
alarming increase in that city. Judge Lindsey says this is due to the 
increased pressure of economic conditions, but he does not deny the fact. 

The criers for women’s votes have pointed to the establishment of 
Judge Lindsey’s Juvenile Court as one of the greatest achievements 
of woman’s ballot, and have repeatedly said that Colorado was the 
first State to establish such a court. I found this to be untrue, as 
the juvenile courts in Boston and Chicago both antedated the one in 
Denver. Nor is the Denver Juvenile Court an exclusive possession 
of Colorado, Fifteen States where men only vote have established 
such courts. 

I went into the question of child illiteracy in the four States where 
women vote, and found that the United States census of 1900 showed 
that Wyoming had one illiterate child to every hundred and eighteen 
people in the State. Oregon, a Western, sparsely settled State where 
women do wot vote, had only one illiterate child in every two hundred 
and forty of the population. Colorado, where women vote, had one 
illiterate child to every sixty persons in the State, or four times as many 
as Oregon, where women do not vote. Nebraska, again, where women 
do not vote and with twice the population of Colorado, had only half as 
many illiterate children. 

In none of the four States where women vote was I able to find any 
Home Finding societies for the placing of destitute children, such as 
you find in Massachusetts, Illinois, New Jersey, and a number of other 
Eastern States. ‘This is the most humane and economical method of 
caring for the orphan, and yet you do not find it where women vote. 

The conclusion of my investigation of the laws for children was, as 
any one can see from the actual records I have given, that instead of 
being better protected, or even as well protected in the States where 
women vote, they were actually less protected in the States where women 
had for years the opportunity to pass laws for them, and the conditions 
parallel the laxity of the laws. 


The Social Evil Has Not Been Abated 


HAVE heard woman suffragists in the East declare that when women 

voted the social evil would disappear. Mrs. Catt, the international 
president of the suffrage societies, told me that it would certainly 
eliminate prostitution. 

To ascertain this condition in Denver I quote the woman who ought 
to be as well informed as any one in this country: Mrs. Kate Waller 
Barrett, National President of the Florence Crittenton Home for 
Wayward Girls. 

“In all the seventy-eight Florence Crittenton homes in the United 
States I never saw such a collection of young, innocent girls of the 
better class as there are in the Denver home,” said Mrs. Barrett. ‘There 
are fifty-eight girls there, most of them still in their teens. ‘The number 
of illegitimate births among young girls is increasing at an alarming 
rate. So-called ‘free love’ is also alarmingly on the increase.” 

The chief of police of Denver joins with the chief of police of Salt 
Lake City (the only two towns of any size in the woman suffrage 
country) as my authority for the statement that prostitution is largely 
on the increase both in Colorado and in Utah. Idaho and Wyoming, 
being rural communities, can show a better record, but still no better 
than similar communities elsewhere. 

Denver and Salt Lake City are among the few remaining large cities 
in this country where an open, segregated district is given over to the 
public practice of the social vice. In one of the principal streets of 
Denver painted women exhibit themselves in the doors and windows; 
while two blocks away is a schoolhouse, and children daily pass 
through this district on their way to school. Salt Lake City has the 
only “stockade” in America, a walled space in the center of the city, 
where the social vice is practiced under police protection. 

I asked a prominent woman why these conditions were such in 
cities where women voted, and she condoned them as being “incident 
to a Western town.” Yet Los Angeles, California, a Western town 
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where women do zof vote, banished its objectionable district, a relic of 
early days, five years ago. 

Nor have the women stamped out polygamy, not even when they 
have the ballot as in Utah. ‘This on the statement of the most promi- 
nent paper in Salt Lake City, “The Salt Lake Tribune.” which on 
August 1 of this year published a list of one hundred and fifty men 
who had contracted plural marriages recently. 

As for drinking among women, I was told, and saw for myself, that 
few cities in the country, not New York nor Chicago nor San Francisco, 
are any worse in this respect than the capital of Colorado. Even some 
of the drug stores in Denver, according to good authority, serve 
whisky and brandy to unescorted girls. 

Last year the police board of Denver passed a‘ regulation prohibit- 
ing all unescorted women from entering cafés and restaurants where 
liquor was sold after eight p. M. Instantly a storm of protest was 
raised, not by the refined, respectable women, not by the women of the 
streets, but by political women. These political women complained 
that their “rights” were being interfered with, that they might be 
compelled to be on the streets after eight p. M., and that it would be an 
outrage to prohibit them the use of restaurants after that hour. 

“Ladies,” said the chief of police, addressing a committee of these 
women who visited him, “I can prove to you from the records here 
in my office that the women of Denver drink more whisky than the 
men, Shall I open my books and show you?” 

They did not ask for proof. ‘They withdrew their protest, and that 
regulation is in effect today. But this regulation stands not by reason 
of, but in spite of, the political women of Denver. 


Divorce Has Increased Largely in the Four States 


Y NEXT step of investigation was to see to what extent divorce had 
been checked inthe four States where women have voted for so 
many years, and in examining the divorce records of these four States | 
found that the laws are as lax as anywhere in the Union. Except that 
each State requires a year’s residence they are as lax as in Nevada 
and South Dakota. Several attorneys in Denver told me that, except 
for the year’s residence as against a six months’ residence in the other 
two States named, it is just as easy to get a divorce in Colorado, All 
the ordinary pleas are substantial grounds, except incompatibility of 
temper, and that bar against easy divorce is more than made up by the 
clause in the law which permits a divorce on the grounds of “aenta/ 
cruelty.” In one case a man did not speak to his wife at breakfast 
and was adjudged to have committed “ mental cruelty.” 

The newspapers of Denver constantly carry advertisements of 
“divorce attorneys,” and one of the Friday afternoon diversions is to 
go to the County Court and observe the “divorce mill.’”’ Ordinarily the 
average time required to“ grind out ”a divorce is four minutes and a half. 

The following table, taken from United States Government statistics, 
shows the increase of divorce in the four States since equal suffrage 
became a law, down to 1906, since when the figures have not been 
computed. In Wyoming woman suffrage came in 1869, in Colorado in 
1894, in Utah in 1895, and in Idaho in 1896. 
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I could not find from any of the records that women have made any 
successful effort in any of the four States to correct the divorce laws. 
Nor has the fact that women vote done anything to correct the evil 
itself. Instead, as these figures prove, divorce has been on the constant 
increase in all the States where women vote. 


Important Laws Sneered At as “Fad Legislation” 


UT, some one will say, do you think it fair to charge up these condi- 

tions to the voting of women? Please remember I am making no 

charges—I was not commissioned to make charges—I was asked to 
examine conditions and give results. 

I give further results, For example, Indiana, where women do not 
vote, has just passed the model marriage law of the country. It provides 
for the examination by a physician of both bride and bridegroom before 
a license shall be issued. It is a law which women would naturally be 
expected to favor. It was passed primarily in the interests of women. 
It did not come from a State where women vote. It has not been even 
suggested for passage in any of the four woman suffrage States. 

Illinois has just passed a law regulating the practice of obstetrics 
with the aim of preventing the recent alarming growth in blindness 
among babies. In not one of the four States where women have a vote 
is there such a law. 

Massachusetts and New Jersey have taken a deliberate stand 
against the installment furniture evil. In Colorado and Utah the political 
women apparently do not know that there is such a thing. Yet the 
wives with small incomes in Salt Lake City and Denver are as much 
oppressed by it as they are in the East where, without voting directly, 
women have influenced the Legislatures to abate the evil. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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My Experiences in New York 
The True Story of a Girl’s Long Struggle in the Big City 


ROBABLY no question has been so often asked this magazine by girls as: ‘‘ What are 

my chances if I go to New York to earn my living?’’ or by parents: ‘‘What are the 
conditions our daughter will find if we let her go to New York?”’ 

When this recital of a girl’s experiences in New York came to us we felt for the first 
time that in this lay the best answer we had ever read to the question that has so insistently 
come to us forso many years. And we recognized in the experiences of this girl not those 
that came to her alone, but those that have come, as we know from personal knowledge, 


to hundreds of other girls. 


No one, unless he has experienced it, can begin even to picture, let alone appreciate, the 
utter and heartbreaking loneliness that is suffered by thousands of self-respecting girls amid 
all the clatter and glitter of New York life. No loneliness is so great nor so keen as the 
loneliness in a great city, particularly to a young girl whose goings and comings must 
always be rigidly circumscribed if she is to preserve her self-respect and standing. This 
story is taken directly from life and is absolutely true. 


Vil—Jim 


As Told by the Girl Herself 


and worse. This we know. 


We are assured that not a New York. 


single experience is colored or exaggerated. Nor were the dangers, the temptations ana 
the pitfalls of this girl’s seeking: they could not be foreseen nor guarded against. It will 
be said by some that it is not necessary for every girl to go through what this girl has. Not 
every girl, it is true, but ninety out of every one hundred girls encounter these terrific dangers 


Some will take offense at the frankness of this human document: it is, without ques- 
tion, the most outspoken experience ever published in this magazine. But it must be 
so if the facts are to be told and the real conditions truthfully pictured. We believe 
that the good this story of a girl’s life will do to thousands of girls throughout the country, 
and particularly in acquainting parents with the real conditions as they exist in this big, 
cruel and brilliant city, will more than outweigh the jars which the recital will unques- 
tionably give to some sensitive natures who, sheltered in quiet homes, do not realize how 
dangerously widespread is the ambition of thousands of unsophisticated girls to go to 
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HE sudden cessation of Billy’s 

calls coupled with the non- 

arrival of letters addressed to 
me in the familiar hand puzzled 
the people in the boarding-house. 
But there was that in my manner 
which kept even the landlady from 
questioning me. Discovery that 
the man was married, knowledge of 
the deceit he had employed, was, 
after the first smart of pain, an 
antidote. Rising from the blow I 
looked life—and my neighbors— 
straight in the face again, sum- 
moning to my aid cheerfulness and 
buoyancy. At the boarding-house 
I took pains to be agreeable, and I 
also invited guests more frequently. 
Mrs. Wells had now returned to 
town, and in so far as our different 
tasks allowed we had long walks 
and talks; sometimes we went to 
the theater together. Her friend- 
ship did much for me. Then, too, 
I tried in my turn to be a helpful 
influence to some of the girls with 
whom my work brought me in 
touch: girls who were younger than 
myself and outwardly less for- 
tunately circumstanced; girls for 
whom my sympathy was deepened 
by recent experiences. And so life 
went on till Christmas. It wasn’t 
exciting; indeed it was deadly dull. 
But I kept my spirits up. 





WZ During the holidays a young 
man moved into the boarding-house 
whose attitude toward the riddle of 
existence was a revelation to a girl 
like me. His name was James 
Wolcott, and he occupied a _ hall 
room on the fourth floor; but 
before long everybody called him 
Jim and he was welcome every- 
where. Twenty-two years old, he 
was the type of man who, no matter 
how long he lives, always remains 
a boy. Light-hearted, good- 
natured, with little sense of respon- 
sibility, but frank, generous and 
good looking, he made friends 
easily. He was an_ under-book- 
keeper in a wholesale house down- 
town: and it was clear to me at 
the outset that he would never be 
anything else—unless he lost his 
job. But there seemed to be no 
likelihood of that. He kept regular 
hours, apparently, and no matter 
what his inclination may have been 
his lack of money was a safeguard 
against ‘‘living high.” 

He told me what the salary was 
—and other leading facts of his 
young life—before he had been in 
the house two weeks. And 
although I was not particularly 
interested in what he said, still, 
after Billy’s reticence, this young 
man’s frankness was refreshing; 
and I agreed with him that the 
refusal of his ‘‘boss”’ to ‘‘give him 
a raise New Year’s” was, to say 
the least, reprehensible. 

‘And it would be tougher for 
little Jimmie than it is,’’ he said 





farther north you went. But I 
told her I was too poor to move; 
that it would cost a fortune in 
shoe leather for me to live up- 
town, for, of course, I’d never 
have carfare any week later than 
Tuesday afternoon. 

“But she kept on chewing the 
rag. And when I went home 
Thanksgiving I told her she needn’t 
ever look for me again, that I had 
put up with her nagging just as 
long as I was going to, that she 
was suggesting things to me, throw- 
ing temptation in my way, and a 
lot of stuff like that. That settled 
it for Grandmother: she made up 
her mind I was going to the dogs 
sure. But she was foxy; from 
then till train time she never said 
another word about Fourteenth 
Street. But just as soon as I was 
gone—I know as well as if I'd 
seen her—she went moochin’ around 
the neighborhood, carrying her 
knitting fora blind, and then, after 
knitting and talking foreign mis- 
sions for a spell, she pinned folks 
down and obliged them to give 
up all they knew or guessed at 
about boarding-houses in New 


Gyr O"'G York. And I'll swear she told the 








one Sunday afternoon later in the 
winter, when he was in my room, 
“if it wasn’t for Grandmother up 
in Connecticut. She gives me a little allowance, or else I’d 
be boarding at the jail.” 

Both of his parents, so I was informed, were dead, and the 
grandmother had brought the boy up, alternating between 


the extremes of indulgence and cruelty. ‘‘Why, I got so 
many lickings when I was a kid that anybody could stick 
pins into me,” he declared, ‘‘and I’d never know it. And 


then, after licking me within an inch of my life, the old lady 
would turn around and kiss me and call me her ‘angel boy.’ 
Of the two I think that was the worst. Only it always 
ended up with fried chicken and cream puffs for supper, so 
the days I got a licking had some bright spots after all.”’ 


\246 He explained that he had moved to this boarding- 
house to please his grandmother. ‘‘She’s as straight-laced 
as they make ’em—and set! Say, honest, her prejudice is 
something fierce. I lived in Fourteenth Street for a while 
and she was on pins and needles all the time.” 
‘‘Why, what’s the matter with Fourteenth Street sd 
‘Matter nothing,” he replied. ‘“‘It’s all to the good; 
cheap, too, and I could walk to business and that saved 
carfare. But Grandmother threw a fit. You see, one time 
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when she was in New York the Seven Sutherland Sisters 
had a store in Fourteenth Street near Broadway, with a lot 
of girls with their golden hair a-hanging down their backs 
parading in the window. Grandmother was hoofing it 
from Fourth Avenue to Macy’s—she was always in too big 
a hurry to wait for the cross-town cars—and she took one 
look, and hiked back to Connecticut just as soon as she 
had bought her three dollars and sixty-seven cents worth ot 
dry goods. You see she thought the Sutherland racket was 
some rotten show or other. She was too pig-headed to 
investigate—and the girls in the window were probably 
giving away samples of the hair restorer too—but it queered 
Fourteenth Street with her for good and all. 

‘*So when I took a room down there Grandmother threw 
fits: she threw ’em first in letters and quoted Scripture at 
me. And when I went home for over Sunday now and 
then she would give me a double dose. The very sight of 
me seemed to bring back those girls of the vintage of 
eighteen-ninety-two, though goodness knows I don’t look 
like 'em and they’re probably wearing wings—or wigs— 
by now. But anyway she wanted me to move—at once 
uptown! She seemed to think New York got better the 


whole caboodle,” he threw back 
his head and laughed, ‘‘that she 
was trying to find ‘a safe place for 
. goo 

Jim. 
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ZS “So she thinks this place is 
‘safe’?”’ IL asked, eager to hear the 
rest of it. 

“She does. It seems somebody 
in the village had a friend who 
had a friend who once upon a time 
boarded in this house. Grand- 
mother finally got the address, 
wrote to the landlady and engaged 
a room for me just as if I’d beena 
deaf mute—or a girl.” 

“Girls engage their own rooms, 
thank you,’ I retorted with a 
laugh. 

“Oh, [don’t mean you, Duchess!’ 
and he made me a low bow. 
“And then the first I knew I got 
one of those half-page letters that 
make you wonder when you open 
them just what you've done now. 
And she gave me my orders: I 
was to move double-quick to this 
address, where my room was all 
engaged; and she said she would 
give me an allowance to cover the 
extra cost of living here. That 
was what cinched it, the allow- 
ance! I can imagine how that 
hurt. You see my mother was 
her daughter and she married Dad 
against the old lady’s express com- 
mand. Dad wasn’t any great 
shakes, I guess; anyway he wasn’t 
one of these captains of industry 
you hear about. But he’s dead 
now, so why chew the rag? But 
Grandmother can’t see it. When 
she’s mad at me she tells me I take 
after him and that she expects to 
see me in the gutter yet, and that 
I’m not going to have any of her 
money to throw away. Not that 
there’s much of it; it wouldn’t 
take me long. And then, after 
roasting Dad, she'll turn around and tell me, if | happen 
to do something to suit, that I’m just like all her folks. 
Can you beat it?” 

I shook my head. 

“At any rate, she has got me away from Fourteenth Street 
now. But she won't be satisfied till she has been down here 
to inspect this place. Say, if you see an old lady coming 
down the street some day, all dressed up like a broken arm, 
you may know it’s Grandmother. 1 think,’ he surveyed me 
critically, “‘she would approve of you.” 

“Well,” said I, “I don’t think I’d approve of her.” 

‘You don’t have to,”” he laughed. ‘All you have to do 
is approve of me.” 

But I couldn’t entirely. I saw little traces in him of 
qualities which I much admired in men—self-reliance, 
determination, energy. In my eyes his lack of ambition 
was a serious defect. To be content with the position ot 
under-bookkeeper, and to glory in the fact that his grand- 
mother helped to pay his board and clothe him, stamped 
him, even at twenty-two, I thought, as one in whom I 
could never take much interest. But that was no draw- 
back! I was weary of being interested in men. In each 
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case my sympathy had been so misplaced that it was 
almost a relief to meet a young man whose weaknesses 
were obvious. 

Aside from the attractive qualities I have mentioned 
Jim Wolcott always looked immaculate, as clean and 
wholesome as if he took a bath every hour or so. And, 
although his grandmother paid for them, he did wear 
good clothes, and he wore them well. His good looks 
were his own, and of them, too, he appeared unconscious. 
On the whole he was decidedly a young man to whom 
any girl at first sight would be drawn. Whether she 
would like him when he began to talk would depend 
on several things. To me, inured to the serious side 
of life and accustomed from the start to fight my own 
battles, a talk with Jim Wolcott was invigorating. He 
was as breezy as his slang, as carefree as a child. I 
would come home from the office weary and depressed. 
But the minute I saw him I instinctively cast off the 
mantle of fatigue and donned mentally what he himself 
would have denominated my ‘‘glad rags.”’ The very 
fact that he knew nothing of my perplexities, that he 
couldn’t understand them if he tried, banished them 
from my own mind. I have said that he was a favorite 
with everybody in the boarding-house ; indeed, he 
reconciled the rest of us to each other’s society. In the 
dining-room there was an air of conviviality that at 
times reminded me of the atmosphere at Mrs. Miggs’s, 
although the quality of the talk was far inferior. But it 
is undeniable that the house in West Seventy ——— Street 
had, after Jim Wolcott’s arrival there, a good-fellowship 
it had never known before. 


GH By-and-by, if people didn’t know where to find him 
in the evenings they came to my room to inquire. Often 
he and I were there alone; but it often happened, too, that 
others kept us company; and the more the merrier from 
my point of view. Welcoming Jim Wolcott as diversion 
myself, I had no wish to monopolize him; frequently I 
invited other boarders, married couples, single men whose 
existence I had scarcely recognized heretofore, and 
especially a couple of girls who were younger than I, to 
spend the evening in my room. I always had something 
on hand to eat, and the men could smoke and talk and 
joke. Jim Wolcott could sing a little and play on the 
mandolin, and recite and tell stories in different dialects. 
While he did none of these things remarkably well— 
except the negro dialect—his unaffected manner and 
evident desire to please and, above all, his high spirits 
were irresistible. 

It seemed to me a pity that, for his own sake, he did 
not devote as much attention to getting on in business as 
he did to giving pleasure to mere acquaintances. But 
it was not in his makeup todoso. Business was nothing 
but a grind; bookkeeping was drudgery. And it fol- 
lowed as a matter of course that he tried to escape the 
grind, and submitted to drudgery only in so far as it was 
inevitable. The necessities of life and his liking for good 
clothes forced him, as he expressed it, to ‘‘hold down a 
job.””. But he had no ambition to secure a better hold, 
to make himself valuable to the firm by whom he was 
employed. It is my wish to present Jim as he was, but 
I find myself reluctant to speak ill of him. The truth is 
that I did not rate him very high; however, it sometimes 
happened, when perhaps I had made up my mind that 
he was a weak creature with nothing to recommend him 
save a cheap-and-easy friendliness that cost him no effort, 
he would surprise me by some depth. 

For instance, when his grandmother died suddenly of 
pneumonia in April I was amazed at the genuineness of 
his grief. In her lifetime he made so much fun of her 
and presented her in such an unattractive light that I 
expected her death would call forth only mourning of the 
most perfunctory sort. But he was so chastened, so 
subdued on the evening he received the telegram which 
informed him of her death that I scarcely knew what to 
make of him. He was going to Connecticut that evening, 
but there was still an hour before train time and he 
spent the hour with me. 

‘Gee, but she was good to me!”’ he kept repeating as he 
paced up and down. ‘And I plagued the life out of her.”’ 


ZS This change of attitude, or the revelation of another 
side of a character which I fancied I had fully understood 
before, made me feel that perhaps I hadn’t been quite 
just to him. And something else disturbed me at this 
time: the discovery. of the extent to which I missed him. 
I had been so sure that I looked upon him only as a 
makeshift, a harmless precaution to keep my mind from 
dwelling on unpleasant memories, a relief from the serious 
side of life, that it was disconcerting to realize that I 
missed him on his own account. The customary ‘“ Hello, 
Duchess! ’’with which he greeted me when I came home 
at night made the silence all the deeper now; I even 
caught myself counting the hours till his return. 

Then I took myself to task: the mere fact that Jim 
Wolcott was five years my junior would have been suffi- 
cient, the way I felt about it then, to bar him from serious 
consideration even had he been eligible otherwise. ‘ But 
he isn’t eligible and he’s nothing but a boy,” thought I, 
reading a letter from him that had just arrived. It was 
the second letter in two days and he was coming home 
tomorrow. One of the married men—the one who just 
now in the dining-room had gone to meet the postman 
and, after'a glance at the postmark on the envelope, 
handed the letter on to me—hz ad commented on this. 

“Invite me to the wedding, won’t you?” he called after 
me as I left the room. 

I pretended not to hear, but the question made me 
furious. Why couldn’t everybody see that I liked Jim 
Wolcott only as a friend? That I looked upon him as a 
boy, not as a man whom any one might think of marrying ? 
And I resolved as I went upstairs to read the letter that 
I would put a stop to this nonsense. If I couldn’t be 
good friends with a mere boy like him without having 
people joke about a wedding then we would be strange rs 
from now on. But it wasn’t a stranger’s letter, it wasn’t 
even the letter of a friend that I was holding in my hand. 
If I had picked it up somewhere without ‘knowing who 
wrote it or to whom it was addressed I should have 
called it a love-letter. But with the me mory of Jim’s 
roguish face before me, with his laughter ringing in my 

ears, with the recollection of the banter which made up so 

large a part of our daily talk, the idea was absurd. This 
was only some new joke of Jim’s, and I made up my mind 
to snub the boy the instant he came home. 


But when I saw him next he wore a new suit of black 
and there was sorrow in his face. There was also some- 
thing else that I had never seen in his face before, 
although all he said was, “‘ Hello, Duchess!’ 

And I answered in the same words I had used many 
times before, ‘Hello, Jim!’’ But there was a difference 
and we were both conscious of it. 


XZ I couldn’t snub him now when he came to me for 
sympathy, came to tell me all the details of the past three 
days, and I had never really liked him in his joking half 
so well as I liked this sober boy. But I was none the less 
resolved to nip at once any budding sentiment; if he 
had only been a man of character, of ambition, of suitable 
age, how gladly would I have welcomed what I saw! But he 
wasn’t some one else. He was Jim Wolcott, and five years 
younger than I was. Accordingly, just assoon as life settled 
down to the old routine I started in to divert his interest. 

‘‘Come in,” said I, one stormy evening when I heard 
his knock upon the door. I was writing at my desk and 
didn’t look up as he entered, but out of the corner of one 
eye I saw that he had brought his mandolin. 

‘‘We’re going to have a real literary and musical even- 
ing, Duchess,”’ he announced. 

“All right,” said 1. ‘I'll go get Miss Darley,” a girl 
about his age who had a hall room on that floor. ‘‘It’s 
raining and she’s sure to be at home.” 

‘‘No, you don’t,” said he, planting himself in front of 
me. ‘Will you kindly tell me why you always try to 
drag in that left-over lemon when I’m here?” 

‘“*Left-over lemon!’ Why, she’s younger than you 
are. And you know,” smiling up at him, “that’s sic 
young.” 

‘Well, you’ve no call to kick. You're nothing but a 
big kid yourself. = 

- H’mph! I’m five years older than you are.’ 

“So I’ve heard you say before,” he observed, rubbing 
his chin reflectively. ‘It see ms to stick in your crop. 

I made a little grimace. “Age is the least of my 
troubles. But,’ with great seriousness, ‘‘it’s absurd for 
a boy like you to be wasting so much time on a woman of 
my years.” 

He greeted this remark as if it were the best kind of a 
joke. ‘‘Excuse me, but you make me laugh.” There 
was a pause, then he went on: ‘‘We may as well settle 
this age thing right now. It cuts no ice at all. You suit 
me down to the ground and everybody else can go hang. 
See? Now listen to this,” and he began strumming on the 
mandolin. When he had gone through his repertoire he 
smoked and gave me, while I sewed, an amusing account 
of the happenings of the day. 


246 Then an interruption came. One of the married 
women in the house ran in to show me her new hat. And 
Jim, jolly, genial Jim, whom I had never seen out of sorts 
before, was almost rude to her. I made every effort to 
detain her, but Jim’s manner offset my cordiality. After 
she had gone I spoke to him about it. 

He pounded an unoffending cushion: 
makes me tired.”’ 

“Why’—I slowly bit my thread—‘‘I thought you 
liked her.” 

“T like her well enough when she stays where she 
belongs,” he answered irritably. ‘‘ What with your try- 
ing to drag the whole bunch into this room or their com- 
ing of their own accord, it’s as much as I can do to get 
two words with you alone.” 

I laughed and pointed to the clock. 
been here since a quarter past eight.” 
before ten. 

‘Does that mean you want me to go?” 

“Why ——’ I hesitated. 

But he jumped up scowling. ‘‘ You needn’t say it any 
plainer. Guess I know when I’m in the way.”’ And he 
slammed the door behind him and went stamping up 
the stairs to his own room. 

For some time I sat musing on his outburst, then I 
drew a long breath of relief. ‘It solves the difficulty 
anyway,’ I thought. 

Half an hour later a folded piece of paper was slipped 
underneath my door; a little while I left it there, but 
curiosity conquered in the end. I picked it up and this 
is what I read: 


De car Duchess : 


‘‘l’m sorry [ was cross and I can’t go to bed without saying 
so. It’s only that I hate folks for butting i in when I want you 
to myself. Good-night, Peaches and Cream. Jim.” 


“That woman 


““And you've 
It was now a little 


The next day was Wednesday and I kept thinking: 
‘Well, he won’t be here this evening, at any rate.’’ For 
some time Wednesday evening had been a joke with us. 
After dinner, Wednesday, Jim invariably stopped in my 
room on his way out of the house and tried to make me 
curious about his Wednesday evening ‘‘date.” But I 
never inquired. In the first place I didn’t care; then, 
too, I suspected from his eagerness to have me ask where 
he was going that he wouldn’t tell me anyway. So this 
evening when he appeared, ready to go out, I said, ‘‘Oh, 
it’s Wednesday, i isn cur 

He nodded. ‘‘ Now, honest, don’t you wish you knew 
where I am headed for?” 

I shrugged my shoulders and answered condescend- 
ingly: ‘‘Why, my dear boy, that is your own affair.’ 

“There you go with ‘boy’ again. See here, | wish 
you'd cut that out.”’ Then he pleaded so earnestly that 
I would “treat him halfway decent” that he almost 
persuaded me I had been unkind. 

To cut him short, however, and stand my own ground, 
too, I said: ‘‘Run along, Mr. Mz an, or you Il be late.’ 

“Tl tell you where I’m going,” he volunteered. ‘I’m 
going to a dance.” 

“You are!” I cried, regarding him with envy. ‘‘What 
luck!” 

“Ves,” he agreed. 
the price.” 

“Oh, so it’s a public ball? Like the Arion or the 
Charity?” 

Jim grinned. ‘Not enough like ’em so you would 
notice it, I guess.”” He looked at me as if he were 
wondering whether to make a clean breast of it. ‘‘In 
plain English, Duchess,” he announced at last, watching 
to see how I would receive the news, “I’m going to the 
Wednesday evening ‘reception’ of a ‘mick’ dancing- 
school downtown.” And he showed mea ticket that had 
already been punched several times. 


‘I suppose I am in luck to have 


‘‘What’s the difference,” said I, ‘‘so long as it is decent ? 
I'd rather dance than eat, myself. Only I never have 
the chance. You lucky’’— was going to say “boy,” 
but remembered just in time—‘‘fellow! How long have 
you been going there?” 

‘* All winter. I didn’t dare to tell you.”’ He looked at 
me dubiously. ‘‘Say, Duchess, you alla: go down 
there with me, would you ?’ 

I rearranged the magazines. ‘‘Not unless I was 
invited,” I replied. 

He took me by the hand and turned me around, facing 
him. ‘I want to see if you mean it,’ he explained. 
“T’d give anything to have you go. But I’m afraid— 
well, you see they’re not your sort. Most of the girls 
are waitresses, I guess, or shopgirls or manicures.” 

“‘T don’t care,” said I. ‘‘We’re all made of the same 
material. Of course I should prefer a dance at a private 
house, but I don’t know any people in New York, so if 
I dance at all it must be in some place like that. But,” 
I stopped aghast, ‘‘it is six years and over since I have 
danced a step. Perhaps you’d rather have the shop- 
girls, after all.” 

‘‘Some of them are cooks,” he grinned. ‘‘ There was a 
woman there one night—and if she didn’t weigh three 
hundred pounds I'll eat my hat—that grabbed me as if 
I was a flapjack she was yanking off the stove. One of 
the assistants asked me to dance with her, but—never 
again!” 

“I won’t have to dance with strangers, will I?” I 
inquired, uncertain as to what might be the etiquette. 

Jim shook his fist in the direction of downtown. ‘‘ Just 
let me catch one of that bunch trying to dance with 
you! You and I will flock by ourselves.” 

‘‘What time do you want to start ?”’ said I. 

“Any time,” said he. ‘‘I suppose you want me to 
clear out of here? I nodded. ‘Well, don’t wear your 
best clothes,”’ he cautioned as he started for the door. 
“There'll be an awful rabble there.” 

“Allright. I'll meet you in the parlor in ten minutes.” 





ZH That evening was the first of many like it, although 
we soon avoided Wednesday and chose another when the 
hall was less likely to be thronged. How large a place 
is filled by an ‘“‘academy”’ like the one we patronized is 
unknown to the great mass of well-to-do New Yorkers 
who meet in one another’s homes. There were dis- 
advantages about dancing in such a place, but it was the 
only place we had. It was eminently respectable; it was 
cheap; the floor was excellent, and in the opinion of us 
both it was vastly better than not to dance at all. Jim 
danced very well. In childhood he, like myself, had been 
taught to believe that dancing was wicked; consequently, 
when he had opportunity to decide things for himself he 
took up the pastime with great zest. 

My life was so different now from what it had been 
that sometimes I used to wonder if I were really the same 
girl. I was living on the surface and it was very restful 
after my experience of the depths. Jim wasn’t everything 
my heart desired, even as. a friend—the only light in 
which thus far I would consider him—but he was a dear 
boy, I told myself, and after so much beating against 
the bars it was a novelty to drift idly on from day to 
day and have somebody think me charming no matter 
what I did. 

In the spring we went exploring in the country. Jim 
was guide on all our expeditions, and there were many ol 
them. Throughout the summer we spent together many 
of the S$ Saturday half-holidays, the Sundays, and many of 
the evenings too. That he was fond of me I knew, but 
I thought it was only a passing fancy; as such I made 
light of it. For instance, he was always jokingly asking 
me to marry him, and the idea was so absurd that [ 
always laughed at him. Once I remember when we 
were dancing he whispered in my ear, ‘‘I’d like to waltz 
through life with you.” 

Ah, Jim,” said I, more seriously than I often spoke to 
him, “life is something different from a waltz!” 

“Well, then, make it a two-step,” he replied. ‘I 
don’t care what it is as long as you’re my partner.” 

This free-and-easy manner of turning everything into a 
joke threw me off my guard. To my mind marriage was 
a serious thing, and the feeling it implied was very 
different from the gayety with which he assured me every 
little while that I was ‘the whole outfit’”’ and that I 
“‘could pack my clothes in his trunk any time.” When 
we visited a summer-garden or amusement-park we always 
danced, if dancing was a feature of the place; and we ate 
peanuts, rode in the merry-go-round and went through 
the entire program of “‘stunts.”” The amount of money 
that Jim spent troubled me and I said so, but my words 
had no effect. He had received a little money from his 
grandmother and was to have a little more when the 
estate was settled; but in my pater he was not only 
generous, he was extravagant. In vain I tried to per- 
suade him to start a bank account; he only brought 
me an extra box of candy when I mentioned economy! 


NZS It wasn’t always easy as time went on to laugh at 
him when he attempted to make love tome. He was more 
serious about it now, and aside from opposing him I had 
to struggle with my own inclination to listen to what he 
said. Long months of propinquity were having their 
effect. More and more his defects were kept in the 
background, only the best was presented to my view. 
And he was always there. On Labor Day we went to 
New Jersey, tramped in the country all the morning and 
took luncheon in mid-afternoon at a primitive restaurant 
underneath the trees. All day Jim was in the best of 
spirits, flitting like some gay butterfly from one subject 
to another as he talked to me. It was all amusing, what 
he said, and the serene September afternoon full of 
pulsing light seemed to smile back at us in our joy. 

On the way home in the evening he was very quiet. 
The boat was crowded and for lack of seats we leaned 
against the rail. I remember how black the water was 
as we gazed down at it, and how New York loomed up 
across the river, and how the new moon’s crescent just 
tipped the tops of the high buildings that stood out 
against the sky. Neither of us spoke. But the tall 
figure at my side bent toward me protectingly, and under 
cover of the darkness a hand stole over mine that rested 
on the rail. Thus in silence, but with the throbbing 
sense of each other’s nearness, we went home. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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The Runaway Equator 


And the Strange Adventures of a Little Boy in Pursuit of It 
By Lilian Bell, Author of “The Love Affairs of an Old Maid,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PETER NEWELL 


CHAPTER I 

OTHER had been helping Billy with his geography 

lesson, sitting in the garden on a lovely day early in 

spring, and showing Billy how the earth revolves on 
its axis. To illustrate this difficult matter and to make it 
interesting she had taken a big yellow orange to represent 
the Earth and had used a stick of lemon candy for the Pole. 
She made the Equator out of a black rubber band such as 
you put around fat envelopes. 

Then, when Billy said that he understood, Mother dug a 
hole in the orange and stuck the lemon stick in it and, hand- 
ing it to Billy, said witha 
droll twinkle in her blue 
eyes, which always seemed 
to be laughing: 

‘“Would you like to eat 
up the Earth through the 
North Pole?” 

Now Billy had never be- 
fore tasted the joys of an 
orange eaten through a 
stick of lemon candy; so 
when Mother, who had a 
trick of remembering nice 
things from her own child- 
hood, showed Billy how it 
was done, he settled down 
to a blissful half hour in 
which he meant to devour 
the whole earth. 

It tasted so good that 
he rolled over on the short 
grass, under a lilac-bush in 
full bloom, and only took 
his lips from the North 
Pole long enough to tell 
his mother that it tasted 
“bully.” 

“Well,” said his mother, 
standing up and shaking 
out her blue dress, “I 
must gonow. Hereis your 
geography. Don’t forget 
to bring it in when you 
come, and don’t lose the 
Equator off the Earth, 
even if you are eating it. . 
I don’t know what would become of us 
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“Nimbus Leaped From the Lilac Blossom” 





if the Equator really should get away !”’ 

Billy laughed aloud. It really was 
no trouble at all to understand things 
when Mother made them appear so 
funny. 

He lay on his back looking up into 
the sky, which was just the color of his 
mother’s blue dress. White clouds, like 
mountains of white feathers which 
must be very soft to sleep on, were over 
his head. 

A bee was buzzing lazily over the 
lavender blossoms of the lilacs. A soft 
wind was blowing. It was indeed very 
pleasant. 

What if the bee should turn into a 
fairy! 

“Why don’t you?” said Billy aloud. 

The bee, being puzzled, scratched 
his head with his left hindfoot and 
answered : 

“Why don’t [ what?” 

“Why don’t you be one?” 

‘“‘T am one bee!” answered the bee, 
striking a match on Billy’s orange and 
lighting a grapevine cigarette. 

‘Could you be a fairy?” asked Billy. 

“Tam always beeing things—flowers 
and honey—so of course I could bee a 
fairy. How do you know that I am 
not one? Look at me!” 

Billy sat up and looked. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Billy. ‘A minute ago I 
thought you were a bee!” ; 

“T can bee anything I choose,”’ said the Fairy. ‘‘That’s 
why you thought I was a bee. Because I can bee!” 
‘Who are = now ?” asked Billy. 
‘Iam the Geography Fairy,” answered the stranger. 

He held out his hand and then looked at it. 

“Tt'’s not raining yet,”’ he observed; ‘still — 

Without finishing his sentence he unfolded a pink parasol 
and tossed it into the air. It sailed away, slowly at first, 
then more rapidly 
as the light wind 
caught it and car- 
ried it out of sight 
beyond the lilac- 
bush. 

“T won’t need 
it till it begins to 
rain,’ he explained, 
“so they might as 
well have it.”’ 

“Who?” gasped 
silly. 
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“Nimbus Folded 

the Transfer 
Up Into a Tiny 
Wand and 
maid: This 
Car for the 
Equator!’”’ 


“Both the 


“The sunbeams. If a sunbeam gets 
wet he’s done for. Haven’t you ever 
noticed that?” 

Billy thought he had noticed some- 
thing of the kind. Anyway the sun- 
beams all disappeared directly it began 
to rain. But being just an ordinary 
little boy he was much more interested 
in the conversation of the wonderful 
stranger than he was in sunbeams, 

~~ — is why he 
“ae, askKe 
i . a What i is your name, if you please ?’ 
‘“My name is Nimbus and I live in 
the clouds with the other fairies. I was 
named after one of the clouds.” 

“But,” objected Billy,‘ I don’t believe 
in fairies.” 

“Very well,” said Nimbus briskly, 
“keep right on don’t believing. It 
doesn’t disturb me in the least.” 

“* And besides,” said Billy, ‘there couldn’t 
be such a thing as a Geography Fairy.” 

““How do you know?” demanded Nimbus. 

“Because,” said Billy, ‘I have never seen 
one.” 

‘““Nonsense!”’ returned Nimbus. ‘‘ Did you 
ever see a noise ?”’ 

“No,” Billy admitted, ‘I don’t think I 
ever did. At least I don’t remember ever 
having seen one.’ 

“Ww ell, do you believe that there aren't any 
noises? 

Billy had no reply that seemed suitable, 
and so he said nothing. 

Apparently not caring whether he got an 
answer or not Nimbus leaped lightly from 
the lilac blossom and, picking up an irregular 
sunbeam that filtered through the bush, he 
set it carefully on edge against the brim of 
Billy’s hat. 

“They get tired lying flat on their backs 
so much,” he said. ‘‘We’ll take this one with 
us when we go. When we're hungry we'll 
eat it. 
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Sut we're not going anywhere,” said Billy. ‘At least 
Jam not. I’ve got to go into the house and put the toys 
away in a few minutes.” 

“Tut! tut!” said Nimbus. ‘‘Doesn’t the proverb say 
“never do anything today you can just as well put off until 
tomorrow’? Let’s enchant a trolley car and go look after 
the Equator. I ought to be there now. That’s my job, 
looking after the Equator. I’ve left the Equine Ox there, 
but he has such a habit of getting indigestion in one of his 
four stomachs, and sometimes in all of them, that he is 
verv inattentive to business.” 

‘Indigestion in four stomachs must be terribly distress- 
ing,” said Billy. “But what is an Equine Ox ?”’ 

‘You surely see one twice a vear,” said Nimbus. “But 
they are always around. They have to be somewhere.”’ 

‘“T suppose they do,” said Billy, “but what are they?” 

“Their names are Vernal and Autumnal. Here's a poem 
I wrote about them once. My friends say I am conceited 
about my poetry, but I’m not. I don’t think it is as good 
as it really is.” 


I never had an Equine Ox 
To glad me with its soft brown eye 
But when [ stroked its brindled loct 
It always rudely asked me w 


““T never whispered fondly in 
The creature's smooth and velvet ear, 
That it did not absurdly grin 
And shed a cadent, mirthful tear 


**T never clasped its crumpled horn, 
Nor gazed on it with loving look, 
That it did not give moos of scorn 
And sometimes even try to hook. 
“So, though I pve the Equine Ox, 
[I must admat that, on the whole 
His conduct very often shocks 
My trusting and confiding soul 


“That,” said Nimbus, “will give you an excellent idea of 
the Equine Ox. Now fet us enchant that trolley car and be 
off about our business.” 


Plumber's Apprentices Ran to the Platform and Jumped Hastily to the ¢ 







Comet Nothing!’ Said Nimbus. ‘It’s 
Only a Fourth-Class Meteor With 
a Message for Me. They're the 
A. D.T. Boys Up Here’” 


“Pooh!” said Billy, ‘‘you can’t enchant a trolley car.’ 

“There you go again,” said Nimbus, “never i Ha i 
in things. Bring mea trolley car and I'll show you whether 
or not I can enc hant it. 

“I can't bring you a trolley car,” said Billy. ‘‘ You'll 
have to hail one in the street if you want one. Anyway 
they don’t go to the Equator; they only go to town.” 

“We'll see where they go,” returned Nimbus. “If I 
were going alone I’d go on a cloud, but I don’t suppose 
you could sit on a cloud, could you? 

He regarded Billy doubtfully. 

“I’m sure I couldn’ t, ” said Billy. ‘‘ Besides, what’s the 
need of going at all?” 

“Oh, I really must go! A foolish Spring Tide broke one of 
the tropics the other day, and if the other gets broken there 
will be nothing to hold the Equator down but the meridians, 
and you know they’re very fragile.’ 

Billy didn’t know that, but he nodded intelligently. It is 
always best to pretend to know more about geography than 
you really do. 

“We'll be back in time for dinner,” continued Nimbus; 
“that is, if I don’t have to fasten up the tides again.” 

“Why,” said Billy, ‘‘you don’t mean to say you have to 
fasten the tides? 

“Certainly!” replied Nimbus. ‘You know the tides are 
always trying to put out the Moon, and they go chasing 
around the Earth after her night and day. Of course the 
shore stops them after a while and drives them back, and 
that’s what makes them high and low. They’re high when 
they run up and try to wash over the shore, and low when 
the shore drives them back again. But to keep them from 
going too far we tie them down with meridians. That's 
why they call them tides. Each one is tied, don’t you see?’ 

“Gracious!”’ exclaimed Billy. “I 
hope they can’t get untied and put 
the Moon out.” 

“Oh, they won’t,’’ Nimbus assured 
him, ‘while I’ m watching them! Some- 
times they sneak up on her out of the 
ocean in little drops that we call mist, 
but the Sun always catches them at 
it, and sends them scurrying down in 
rain again.” 

‘“‘T have almost a mind to go,”’ said 
Billy, ‘“‘if you’re sure we can be back 
in time.”’ 

‘Not a doubt of it,” said Nimbus; 
‘T’ll send you back on a meteor if I 
have to stay.” 

Billy excused himself for a minute 
and ran into the house to tell his 
mother, but she was nowhere to be 
found. So he wrote a note in which 
he explained that he had gone away for 
a little while with the Geography Fairy. 
Returning to the garden he found that 
Nimbus had now grown to be as large 
as a middle-sized baby. He was stroll- 
ing across the lawn on his way to the 
front gate 
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Peter Newell 


“ Straight Into a Great Pile of Snow Went the Car 


Billy trudged along by his side, and soon they were at the 
street corner awaiting the coming of a big red trolley car, 
which Billy hailed at Nimbus’s suggestion 

When the two got in the conductor looked at the queer 
little stranger in amazement. 

But Nimbus only nodded at him coldly, leaped up on the 
seat and began digging into his pocket, from which | 
presently pulled a huge blue transter 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 


























Number III: Laura 


URING my first year in the High School.I met 
Laura. She was tall and slender, with a mass 
of dark hair which she wore in a coronet braid 

around her well-shaped head. Her eyes were brown 
and her mouth curved in a cool smile as on her first 
morning she bowed to the class before taking her seat 
in front of me. 

Her dress first claimed my attention. It was a 
dark red velvet and seemed to me of perfect fit and 
cut. I thought it the most beautiful dress I had ever 
seen, and with the dress she wore a rather super- 
cilious air, so that when she spoke to any of the girls 
she conveyed the impression that she bestowed a - 
favor. I realized that here was another mortal 
‘highly organized,”’ as Daisy put it, and very much 
above the rest of us. 

Yet she differed greatly from Daisy. She held her 
head high and had an effective and most entrancing 

way of looking straight through one. I remembered 
that one of the heroines in Daisy’s book was referred, 
to as an ‘‘aristocrat.’”’ My family was plain American 
and my parents could not bear ‘airs and graces.’ 
In a measure | had absorbed those ideas, but Laura 
seemed a being set apart; a true “aristocrat.” And 
long before she noticed me I had told Mother all 
about her, speaking of her queenly manners and her 
wonderful red dress and saying how much I wished 
she were a friend of mine. 

Mother said nothing; perhaps she thought the 
friendships I formed were unimportant at my age. 
I know now that she was grieved and puzzled at my 
vagaries, but she failed to ascribe the reason to the 
iafluence of my assoc iates. 

One joyous morning in the dressing-room at school 
Laura asked me to fasten her dress in the back; it 
was the red velvet dress, and as I tremblingly hooked 
it for her the subtle fragrance of orris powder floated 
to me. It seemed an intangible thing to serve to 
strengthen my admiration, but I was imaginative and 











just sixteen 

“Thank you, ” said Laura; ‘I was ina hurry this 
morning and did not stop to ask my maid to fasten 
me.’ 

I gazed in awe at her; the words 
ears; truly here was an aristocrat. I found my tongue at 
last and faltered: ‘I think your dress is lovely.’ 

She smiled at me for once and her eyes looked straight 
into mine instead of through me. ‘This dress?’ she 
repeated. ‘‘It is very old; in fact I’m rather ashamed of it.” 

‘It looks so sweet on you,’ I said. I think my outspoken 
admiration pleased her greatly. She smiled at me again 
and pulled my collar straight. 

“There is the bell,”’ she ‘said; 


‘ 


‘my maid”’ rang in my 


‘‘shall we go in?” 


WES We entered the schoolroom together, I all aglow that 
this lovely being should condescend to notice me. All 
morning the fragrance of the sachet floated about me and 
I wondered if I could obtain some for myself. 

At noon Laura waited for me and we went down the stairs 
together. She asked me to walk a little way with her 
toward her home, and I did so. She, too, lived in a corner 
house, but it was, of course, much more pretentious than 
our little frame cottage. It had many windows long and 
wide, with cream-colored lace curtains and, I thought, a 
quiet air of aristocracy, a most befitting shelter for Laura. 

At the door Laura said good-by and gave me a kind word 
of advice. ‘‘Why don’t you wear something besides blue 
serge to school, Margaret?” she said; ‘‘it is very old- 
fashioned and isn’t at all dressy.” 

It took me some time to understand her fully: 
flushed. 

“I’m really ashamed even of this red dress you admire 
so,” she said nonchalantly; ‘‘and I must take time to order 
some more gowns.” 

When I left her I felt a painful sense of lack in myself and 
in my clothes. If Laura was to be a friend of mine, I thought, 
I must dress for the part. 

I spoke to Mother immediately upon getting home. 
“‘Laura thinks my dress is ugly, Mother,” I said; ‘‘and she 
has a maid who fastens her up, and her red velvet dress she 
thinks is not even good enough for school.”’ 

“So your heart’s desire is granted,’’ said Mother, ‘‘and 
Laura is now your friend.”’ She smiled whimsically, then 
her smile faded. ‘I’m afraid, Margaret, you'll have to 
wear your blue serge a little longer. Perhaps after a while 
you can take your best dress for school and I’ll make you 
another. 

I had to be satisfied, but I was disappointed. 
we so poor, Mother?” I cried. ‘‘I just hate it.’’ 

“Poverty is no disgrace,’’ said Mother, and left me on 
the verge of tears. 


then I 


‘‘Why are 


"224 But the glow occasioned by Laura’s friendship soon 
dissipated all other feelings; I thought of the elusive fra- 
grance of her orris powder r and dwelt in fanc y upon the proud 
lift of her head. She satisfied my esthetic sense, and I 
soved to watch her. And she was very kind to me. She 
did not invite me to her home, but nearly every day I 
walked with her to her gate. She had wonderful ideas of 
life, noble, soaring ideas they seemed to me. She referred to 
the grocer and others in similar occupations as ‘‘common”’ 
and as not understanding the niceties of life. 

“Still,” she admitted to me one day, “‘we must be nice 
to that class. I have a dressmaker in the house now, and 
while she grates on my nerves terribly with her coarse ways 
yet I am nice to her. 

“Doesn’t your mother make your dresses ? a | asked. 

She gazed in amazement at me. ‘My mother?” 
roa. y so haughtily that I shrank a little; ‘‘my mother 
does not sew. Indeed I wouldn’t have a home dressmaker 
if we could get Madame Louise, but she is very busy and 
I need clothes.” : , 

And then she looked again at my little blue se rge and her 
eyes spoke eloquently. I re membe red something then that 
Father. had once said to me: ‘Clothes do not _make the 
person, Margaret; always try to remember that.’ 

I repeated this sentiment to Laura somewhat timidly. 

‘Your father is mistaken,”’ she said coldly; ‘fine clothes 
mean everything. You will admit that I am noticed in 
school, where you are not even looked at.” 

Plain words, but true, alas! 

“Parents,” continued Laura in her wise way, 
often make up sayings to meet their own ends.” 

| understood her meaning. And I felt a sick shame all 
over me then that we were so poor, and that Father was so 
wise as to make up maxims to keep us more contented. 
And with the shame came another prompting. 
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““My father said that because he believed it, Laura,’’ I 


began, ‘‘for he has lots of money. But Mother is peculiar; 
she doesn’t like to have us dress in a fancy way, especially 
for school,’”’ I hastened on rashly. ‘‘I have beautiful party 
dresses and a lot of pretty hats.” 

Laura surveyed me with a little surprised look and per- 
haps disbelief. ‘‘ What does your father do?’’ she asked. 

“He writes,’ I answered on the spur of the moment; for 
that my father was a bookkeeper I felt would have disgraced 
me in Laura’s eyes forever. 

‘‘Writes?”’ she repeated. 
seen anything of his in print.’ 

‘‘He doesn’t use his own name,” I said, now quite reck- 
less; ‘I'll bring you something of his some day.” 

I adroitly changed the conversation, for I feared more 
questions; and when I left Laura my heart was beating hard 
and my mind was filled with rebellious thoughts against my 
parents for being poor, and for sending me to school in a 
blue serge dress that had to last several seasons and then 
be freshened up for Louise. 

I entered my home in this frame of mind. 

Mother looked up from the kitchen stove where she 
stirring some mixture. 


“IT don’t remember having 


was 
She held the baby under one arm. 


“‘Oh, Margaret,’”’ she cried, ‘‘I’m so glad you’re here! Will 
you take Baby while I prepare lunch?” 
I took the baby. He began to murmur, for he had 


enjoyed his unusual, position. I shook him a little and said 
crossly: ‘‘ Now don’t begin to cry; you’re always crying!”’ 

“Why, Margaret!” said Mother, surprised. ‘‘What’s 
the matter?” 

“Nothing,” I answered shortly; then as though impelled 
I hastened on: ‘‘A baby isn’t genteel; none of the girls 
that are aristocratic have babies in their homes; and we 
always have them.” 

“I’m sorry for those girls,” 

MA girls, 

said nothing more. 


244 I had many grievances now. I looked around the 
kitchen with its bare floor; then with the baby stillin my arms 
I went into the dining-room and then to the parlor, all the 
time looking critically about me. Everything was worn and 
old-fashioned. Even the piano seemed commonplace. 

I returned to the kitchen, and as I put the baby in his 
high chair Mother called to Louise, who was in the back 
yard. I had always liked to hear Mother’s musical voice, 
but now it annoyed me. I thought of Laura and how she 
would shudder at any one calling to some one outside. 

“IT wish you wouldn’t do that, Mother,” I said; ‘‘a real 
lady wouldn’t call out loud.” 

Mother turned pink and stared at me. 
was hurt, but she tried to laugh. ‘‘I must expect sixteen to 
have notions,” she said, and turned away. 

I went upstairs wondering what I should tell Laura about 
my father’s writings. Then suddenly I remembered one of 
Daisy’s books which I had not returned to her, since she 
was angry at me for allowing Frank’s interference in ‘‘a 
personal affair.”’ I lifted the book from its ple ice and read 
the name of the author, ‘‘Henry Sinclaire,’’ a ‘‘nom de 
plume,” Daisy had told me. 

That should be my father’s name I decided, not dwelling 
upon possible consequences, so anxious was I to impress 
Laura; and so when later I met Laura, having learned a 
certain finesse from Belle, I did not plunge into my subject 
but led gently up to it. 

“‘My father often sits up writing until one o’clock,”’ 

“Is that so?’ said Laura, looking straight at me. 

‘Don’t you think writing a very elegant profession ?”’ I 
went on. 

“It is one of the arts,” said Laura; “I have an aunt who 
married into the English nobility, and she tells me that over 
there they would not speak to one in trade; a writer or a 
singer is paseo 

“Oh, Laura,” I cried, “if your aunt is a titled lady I 
think it’s awfully nice of you to have me fora frie nd!”’ 

‘Don’t mention it,” said Laura graciously; ‘‘I only wish 
your mother didn’t have such peculiar ideas about dressing 
you for school. But some time soon my mother intends to 
give a large affair and I shall want you to wear one of your 
handsomest gowns.’ 

This news was heartbreaking to me. Schemes appalling 
rushed to my mind, for I must be dressed beautifully so that 
at Laura’s ‘‘affair” I should not humiliate her. 

“‘T forgot to tell you my father’s pen- name,’ 
a long pause; ‘‘it’s Henry Sinclaire.”’ 


replied Mother coldly, and 


I could see she 


I said. 


’ I said after 


‘‘Oh, I must look for some of his works!” said Laura, 
and I was glad she said nothing more on that subject. 

We crossed the street and suddenly I saw Frank 
approaching. To my new critical vision he seemed 
terribly shabby. When we were quite close he hesi- 
tated as though about to speak and half smiled at me, 
but the smile froze on his face as I looked straight at 
him unknowingly, as though he were a stranger. 

‘The insolence!’”” murmured Laura; ‘‘I thought 
that poorly dressed boy was going to speak to us.”’ 

I said nothing. 

It was from Laura that I learned to appraise cor- 
rectly all with whom I came in contact. Before this 
new friendship I had liked a person for his smile or 
some other characteristic thing: Laura taught me to 
look at the clothes first, and next at the proper society 
manners. So, after a time, all my mother’s friends 
were being subjected to my scrutiny. 

“Your friends don’t know how to dress, Mother,” 
I complained ; ‘‘and they laugh very loud. I wish you 
wouldn’t ask me to gointo the parlor when they come.’ 





X24 Soon I was ashamed of my home and of my 
parents, for by Laura’s criterion I saw that the furni- 
ture was not “‘artistic,’’ and that Father and Mother 
certainly did not possess polished ‘‘society”’ ways. 

And where before I had rather resented Mother’s 
attitude that I should not bring any girl friends to 
the house on account of possible gossip ensuing, now 
I rejoiced. Not for worlds would I have asked Laura 
intomyhome. She had not asked me to hers, it is true, 
but I knew why she had not: she disliked introducing 
me into that rarefied atmosphere in an old serge dress. 

I tried by every means in my power to make Laura 
believe that we were wealthy, and that it was owing 
to Mother’s eccentricity that I could not dress better. 
If Laura’s sharp eyes saw the shabbiness of my hat 
or my shoes I promptly had a story to fit the case, 
and I became quite an expert prevaricator. 

Since cutting Frank on the street he had hardly 
spoken to me, and I was glad. The gnawing at my 
heart made me callous to all the happenings at home. 
And when with Laura I was all aquiver lest she find 
out the real truth of things. Also I envied her with such 
intensity that I don’t know what would have happened if 
a crisis had not occurred. 

Mother and Father had been holding long discussions, I 
had noticed, and they had broken off their conversation 
whenever I approached. I hoped they were trying to figure 
out how to allow me a new dress, for | had given Mother no 
peace lately about my clothes. Before Laura had given me 
a clearer vision into the meaning of life I had felt sorry when 
Mother bought me a new dress, for I well knew how many 
things she ‘needed -and how cheerfully she went without. 
But now I didn’t care. 

One night as I was going upstairs Father looked up and 
smiled at Mother. She smiled in return and Father called 
to me. ‘‘ Margaret,” he said, ‘‘ we have a surprise for you.” 

I turned then. Mother was bending over a piece of 
sewing, but even though she looked up at me with a softness 
in her eyes I could gain nothing from her expression. 

‘A surprise, Father?” I repeated. ‘Tell me about it.’ 

‘Your mother and I,” he said, ‘“‘have noticed that: you 
are a little quiet and perhaps discontented these d: 1ys, and 
we have been wondering if you have been studying 
hard. But I finally hit the nail on the head.” 





too 


WZ I shuddered at his unrefined term, but said nothing. 

He continued: ‘‘You don’t have so much pleasure as 
some girls, and your mother and I| have decided to give you 
a party - i 

I gasped, a thousand unpleasant thoughts rushing into 
my mind. 

‘‘T knew you'd be surprised and delighted,” said Father, 
smiling broadly. ‘‘We have not thought ourselves able to 
incur any additional expenses in the last few years. But now 
we are going to do everything in style. You are to invite all 
your school friends here next Saturday night; Mother will 
cook some cakes and I’ll get some ice cream. Frank maybe 
will play his mandolin, and if I feel just like it, and the 
baby’s quiet, I'll sing a few old-fashioned songs. Mother— 
well, Mother will just look sweet as she always does.”’ 

I couldn’t speak; I looked around the shabby little 
parlor; at the worn carpet and the poor furniture. Ask my 
friends here! Let them see our poverty! Let them see 
Mother and Father, who were not elegant in their manners! 
And I should be compelled to ask Laura. Oh, I knew | 
couldn’t ask the girls to my home! I should die of shame. 
I looked at Father waiting for my answer, thinking my 
silence meant that I was overcome with joy. I felt myself 
growing hot. 

‘Well, Margaret,” said Father, “‘I thought you'd be 
surprised; but now tell us what you think of it.” He 
rubbed his hands together gleefully; he was happy because 
he was giving me happiness, he thought. 

Then I spoke quickly. ‘‘Oh, Father, I don’t want a 
party!’ I said; ‘‘I couldn’t invite the girls—here ——”’ 

‘‘Why, the house is big enough, isn’t it?” said Father; 
but his voice had lost its ring and he looked straight at me 
with his keen eyes. 


‘*Oh, yes, it’s big enough, Father—b on’t want the 
Oh, 3 t’s big enough, Father—but I don 
girls to come here,” I hastened on; ‘I’m ashamed of the 
furniture, and—and—everything. I’m afraid the girls 


would look around and maybe laugh—I couldn't stand it, 
Father—I'd simply die, that’s all!” 


WZ I saw Mother’s sweet face fall into lines of real grief 
as she gazed at me. But Father seemed not to understand 
at first. He stood up and began to speak, then suddenly 
he quite understood, and he turned his head away from me 
and looked at Mother. 

She came quickly to him, and laid her hand on his arm, 
‘‘Mother’’—he said then, in a low, faltering voice- “the 
little girl’s ian of her home—of the home we’ve given 
her. She’s ashamed, too—I can see it in her eyes—of us. 
Do you understand, Mother?” 

Mother smiled up into his face; 
and kissed him. 
all,’’ she said. 
blame her.” 

Frank had put down his book, but said nothing. Once 
his eyes rested on my face, but turned away again scornfully. 

I looked again at Father and a wave of remorse swept 
over me. ‘I’m sorry, Father, but you don’t understand 
how I feel,’’ I said. 

“T think I do, Margaret,’ 
again to Mother. 


then she stood on tiptoes 
“She doesn’t understand, Father, that’s 
‘“‘She’s young—only sixteen—and we mustn't 


’ he answered gently, and turned 
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educational institutions of the United States. 








HE cry against the high prices for the necessaries of 
life is heard all over the land. The housekeeper 
does not need to consult statistics nor to read the 
discussions of Congress. She finds out the condition 
whenever she visits*the grocery store or market, or 
stands by the farmer’s wagon to secure the materials 
for the kitchen. The burden of this increase rests most heavily 
upon those of limited means, for it is a rule of our modern life 
that wages are the last to respond to an upward movement in 
prices and the first to suffer in the downward movement. 
As the fact of rapid and serious advance in cost of living in 
late years cannot be doubted it becomes of the highest import- 
ance to find out the cause or causes. Many prophets have lately 
come out of the wilderness to declare their views. In some cases 
the explanations mystify more than they teach. We are told, 
for instance, that the greater supply of gold is the principal 
cause. Another declares that the abandonment of farming, and 
the consequent increase in the population of the cities, has 
diminished the available food supply. Others again hold that 
the fertility of the soil has diminished and, so to speak, only one 
blade of grass grows where two blades grew formerly. Some 
insist that the advance is imaginary; that the trouble is with the 
housekeeper, who has lost the art of household economy or is 
striving to live above the family standard. Everybody, says one 
professor, wants to ‘‘climb”’ to a higher social plane. 

To determine the real cause we must begin by examining 
prices: but not by study of market reports, or reports of investi- 
gating committees. The housekeeper knows enough of the facts 
to appreciate the burden. If pork chops were fourteen cents a 
pound a year or so ago, and are now twenty-two cents, it is easy 
to see that what a dollar would buy then will now take a dollar 
and ahalf. Eggs at twenty-five cents a dozen, as compared with 
a price of eighteen cents two years ago at the same season, show 
a serious increase in cost. 
































What is a Trust? 


T IS easily found that, while increase has occurred in almost all 

things needed for the household, the items of meat, eggs and 
dairy products have been most seriously affected. Under dairy 
products are included milk, butter and cheese. These foods are 
the most important in this country. It has long been the boast 
of American statesmen and writers that no people in the world 
haveenjoyed sucha liberal diet of meat and similar foods. Indeed, 
it has been one of the arguments of those who advocate total 
abstinence that the Jarge amount of meat that is used by 
Americans renders the use of alcoholic beverages more injurious. 
Meat, eggs and milk are the foods that build up the human body, 
and are with the great majority of workers, especially those who 
do hard work, prime necessities of life. To enhance the prices of 
them so as to diminish the consumption of them is to work 
widespread injury. 

Let us examine, therefore, if anything has been developed of 
late years that has changed the manner of production. We may 
dismiss as of no value the view that the soil has ceased to 
yield sufficient return. As a matter of fact 


Who is to Blame for the High Prices? 
Why the Trusts are to Blame 
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THE EDITOR. 


Whatisatrust? It isacombination cf persons who have obtained 
control of most of the means of production and selling of a 
certain article, who then proceed by reason of such control to 
limit the production or to make the community pay more for 
the articles than formerly, and who divide the increased profits 
among themselves. The nature and effect of these combinations 
may be best understood by a few examples. Let us take, as one 
of the most oppressive, the Sugar Trust. This Trust yearly 
extracts millions of dollars from the pockets of American house- 
keepers. Sugar is an article used in this country more liberally 
than in any part of the world. Not only are Americans more 
free in its use at the table, but we indulge to excess in candies 
and confections as well. We have been long accustomed to a 
high grade of sugar. Even the poorer classes are not satisfied with 
coarse brown sugars that are sufficient for the peasantry of Europe. 
Now the refining of sugar, to be conducted with even moderate 
profit, must be done on a large scale. As every one knows, sugar 
refineries are great buildings with much expensive machinery. 
Before the organization of the Sugar Trust some competition 
existed among the manufacturers of refined sugar and the con- 
sumer got the benefit of that in a lowered price. The Sugar 
Trust has bought up most of the refineries and has thus been 
able to prevent any serious competition. Some persons have, 
indeed, compelled the Trust to pay them large sums in order to 
prevent competition. One man built two refineries for the special 
purpose of selling out to the Trust, and succeeded. The Trust, 
after its organization was completed, closed many of the refineries 
and, of course, is getting no return from these buildings, but is 
paying out money not only for taxes and insurance, but also for 
interest on the money borrowed for making the purchase. This 
purchase-money has to come from some one, and that some one 
demands interest for the loan. In one large city of the eastern 
United States three enormous refineries have been idle for several 
years. One of these is of modern construction, having machinery 
fitted for the production of refined sugar at a low cost. It stands 
to reason that the Trust must collect the money needed for such 
operations from the consumer, hence every household in the 
country is made to pay an advanced price on sugar for this 
system. A fraction of a cent added to every pound is the burden 
that the mass of the community bears for the benefit of the few 
owners of the stock of the Sugar Trust. 


How the Price of Ice Has Been Raised 


NOTHER example of the baleful effects of the trust system is 
to be seen in the conduct of the ice business during the last 
few years. Perhaps in no other common article of household use, 
with the possible exception of meat, has there been such wide- 
spread denunciation of the increase of prices as in the case of 
ice. Ice isa natural product. Over great areas of the world it is 
formed without human intervention; its gathering, storing and 
keeping for a reasonable time are simple, and have been prac- 
ticed for centuries. In comparatively recent times methods of 
producing it cheaply by machinery have been invented, and 
the application of these methods has culminated in the 
establishment of trusts to control production. 





modern farming has been so aided by science 
that the yield has been increased. So far as 
that feature is concerned the supply ought to 
be greater and, therefore, the prices less. It is 
in the handling of meat and eggs and dairy 
products that the great changes have taken 
place. These products are all naturally very 
perishable. A piece of meat cannot be kept for 
weeks in the attic like an ear of corn or a bag of 
flour. A basket of eggs cannot be stored in a 
back cellar like a barrel of apples or potatoes 
for use as wanted. In former years it was 
necessary to find a prompt sale for these perish- 
able foods. Prices had to be adapted to the 
conditions. ‘‘Small prices and quick sales’’ was 
a motto. Cold storage has changed all this. In 
the season when eggs are abundantly produced 
they can be put away until scarce and thus high 
prices obtained for them at all times. Meat 
and butter come under the same rule. 

It is soon seen, however, that the conditions 
by which the natural standard of prices has 
been upset are due to a _ special business 














method, characteristic of the last twenty years 
or so, and that is the development of trusts. 





have discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. 
be extended beyond the two articles given to each topic. 
_ articles: merely for the wisdom exercised in a careful selection of the writers. , 





Professor Leffmann 


Under natural conditions of business the 
invention of ice-machines would have led to a 
reduction of the price and a steadier supply, but 
the figures show that this result is not observed. 
The trusts have obtained control of the more 
important natural sources and many of the 
establishments for making ice. By preventing 
the collection during the winter scarcity is 
brought about, and then in summer the price 
can be put up, for, like sugar, ice can only be 
profitably manufactured on a rather large scale. 

An instance of this method was exhibited last 
year. Ina certain place there is a lake which 
has yielded a crop of ice each winter for many 
years. This was stored in a well-built ice-house 
which was kept full. A few years ago a trust 
obtained control of this lake and storage-house. 
No care was taken to keep the house full, and 
although a couple of winters ago a considerable 
thickness of ice formed on the lake yet under 
the pretense that it was desirable to wait for a 
heavier formation the whole crop was lost and 
the house was but partly filled when tae winter 
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HE aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority obtainable on each side 


of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. Suggestions of questions that readers would like to 


But as the department is not intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot 
The magazine assumes absolutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these 


‘" “The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





































HE Imperial Opera 

of Vienna is one of 
the most splendid opera 
houses in the world. It 
was built in 1861-69 by 
the architects Edouard 
von der Nulland Siccard 
von Siccardsburg on a 
part of the ancient ram- 
parts ofthe city. It was 
openedon May25, 1869, 
with a performance of 
“*DonGiovanni.’’ The 


OVENT GARDEN 

Theater, London, 
was first opened Decem- 
ber 7, 1732, but was 
twice destroyed by fire. 
The present house dates 
from 1858. The theater 
itself has never been 
noted as a piece of 
architecture, nor as the 
sceneof manyimportant 
new productions. But 
ithas beendistinguished 


house seats 2500 and ’ So" ss feheig ; eae Jit A DE by the excellence of its 
there is standing room — 32 


No ert lehetgi st 4 e. $ 4 : V ao companies, and most of 
Ode ABIBI AS Fy het BAtr a i y 4 vie p , ; 

for 500 more. The or- ee ee i's * ean? ina ho - ‘ the renowned singers 
chestra is famous es- y yt te ay ae PIG AS 1C@ 7 heard in this country 
pecially for its superb ar SS eee ; ye % have gone at the conclu- 
body of strings. The f > AAA RPS cat Se BA Be | ! ; sion of their American 
ballet is the finest in RAO BANS a* Abe VSS VEAL LAN Be | d — i * eP bt @' al ee te'Aa' £9 " seasons to fill engage- 


Europe outside of Rus- : PTE PIY 13 of , mentsatCoventGarden. 
sia, and the scenic ef- Vb ldi lb matic ¢ ne a> bet ° The Royal box is in the 


fects of all operas are ~ , . . : f ; first tier on the right 
admirable. : ee" can a roe ' of the auditorium. 


stale wal 1), ‘ 


x ”* 
RSP cee, Py HE Metropolitan 
; House of Berlin was sk o. by: od peat a 3 Opera House, New 
first built by Knobels- ° ee Ln ae estes 2205 me _ — - 
- ; ah aaa ous a ; stober 2 rit 

De ecroped ts +. eS ee all a. a ee, < peer “. 
1843, and rebuilt in the ? 
following year byC. F. 
Langhans. The exte- 
rior is disfigured by iron 


HE Royal Opera 


i, 
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a performance of 
‘‘Faust,’’ the principal 
singers being Nilsson, 
Scalchi, Campanini and 
Del Puente. The house 
fire-escapes, but despite seats 3200 persons. It 
these it is dignified in : : % St 3, ' : ; : . - was seriously damaged 
general appearance. : we tf Rk, ee te ht isos os Z 5 ‘ by fire in 1892, but was 
The auditorium seats : i ih: - -— , speedily repaired and 
1500 persons and the the interior altered to 
prices of admission its present appearance, 
range from thirty-seven chiefly by the raising 
cents to three dollars of the first tier of boxes 





and seventy-five cents. 


The Government sub- 
sidy supplies the defi- 
ciency which invariably 
exists at the close of 
each season. Several 
American singers are 
regular members of the 
company of this theater. 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York, Which Seals 3200 Persons 


and the lowering of the 
orchestra floor. The 
Metropolitan has 
acquired a world-wide 
reputation for the high 
quality of its casts, 
several famous singers 
appearing together at 
each representation. 





In Which All the Great Operas and Dramas Have Been Enacted 


Reproduced From Photographs and Described by W. J. Henderson 


HE Teatro San 

Carlo at Naples is 
the rival of La Scala. 
It was built in 1737. 
In 1816 the house was 
totally destroyed by fire, 
but in half a year it 
was rebuilt and made 
more ornate. In 1844 
it received a thorough 
restoration and im- 
provement. The audi- 
torium seats 2200 
persons. Rossini’s 
“‘Otello,’’ Donizetti’s 
‘Lucia’? and Merca- 
dante’s ‘‘I] Guira- 
mento’’ were first per- 
formed in this theater. 
The operas of the 
modern Italian school, 
principally those of 
Puccini, are now in the 
greatest favor here. 


La Scala Theater, 


A SCALA Theater, 
Milan, was built 
under a decree of the 
Empress Maria Theresa 
of Austria on the site 
of the church of Santa 
Maria della Scala, and 
was opened August 3, 
1778. The house will 
hold 3600 persons. 
The theater has a ballet 
school, at which the 
famous Italian dancers 
are trained. In recent 
years the Wagnerian 
performances under 
Arturo Toscanini, now 
at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New 
York, have attracted 
much attention. Afea- 
ture of La Scala is its 
stage, 145 feet deep, 
54 feet wide at the open- 
ing, and 152 feet wide 
from wall to wall. 
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Milan —its Great Feature is its Immense Stage 
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St. Petersburg’s Principal Theater 
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HE Grand Opéra 

of Paris, officially 
entitled Académie de 
Musique, is the oldest 
lyric establishment of 
Europe. Itwasfounded 
by Louis XIV in 1669, 
and rose to real great- 
ness under the direction 
of the composer Jean 
Baptiste Lully (1633- 
1687). The present 
building was erected in 
the years 1863-1875 
from designs by 
Garnier, andisregarded 
as the most important 
National monument 
after the Louvre. It 
was opened on January 
5,1875. The foyerand 
grand staircase are 
celebrated for their 
richness of style. 


The Grand Opéra of Paris —the Oldest Lyric Establishment of Europe 
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T. PETERSBURG 
has four imperial 
theaters, all supported 
by Government subven- 
tions. Of these two are 
for opera and ballet, 
and the principal one 
is the Marienskoi. This 
house has been devoted 
to the production of 
operas in Russian and 
French, and also to the 
ballet, “ehich is more 
highly cultivated in St. 
Petersburg than any- 
where else in Europe. 
The Marienskoi will 
hold 2200 persons and 
is noted for the gracetul 
lines of its auditorium. 
For many years only 
opera in Italian was 
given in Russia, but 
native operas are now 
most frequently per- 


formed there 
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“1 Never Have Got Really Well” 


- By Annie Payson Call 
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T IS surprising how many invalids there are who have 
got well and do not know it! When ‘you feel ill and 
days drag on with one ill feeling following another, it 
is not a pleasant thing to be told that you are quite 
well. Who could be expected to believe it? I should 

———) like to know how many men and women there are 
who will read this article, who are well and do not know it; and how 
many of such men and women will take the hint I want to give them 
and turn honestly toward finding themselves out in a way that 
will enable them to discover and acknowledge the truth? 





When the Will Must be Used to Overcome Habits 


ERVES form habits. They actually form habits in themselves. 

If a woman has had an organic trouble which has caused certain 
forms of nervous discomfort, when the organic trouble is cured the 
nerves are apt to go on fora time with the same uncomfortable feel- 
ings because during the period of the illness they had formed the habit 
of such discomfort. Then is the time when the will must be used to 
overcome such habits. The trouble is that when the doctor tells these 
victims of nervous habit that they are really well they will not believe 
him. ‘‘ How can I be well,” they say, ‘‘ when I suffer just as I did 
while I was ill?” If then the doctor is fortunate enough to convince 
them of the fact that it is only the nervous habit formed from their 
illness which causes them to suffer, and that they can rouse their 
wills to overcome intelligently this habit, then they can be well in 
a few weeks when they might have been apparently ill for many 
months—or perhaps even years. 

Nerves form the habit of being tired. A woman can get very 
much overfatigued at one time and have the impression of the 
fatigue so strongly on her nerves that the next time she is only 
a little tired she will believe she is very tired, and so her life will 
go until the habit of being tired has been formed in her nerves and 
she believes that she is tired all the time — whereas if the truth 
were known she might easily feel rested all the time. 

It is often very difficult to overcome the habit which the nerves 
form as a result of an attack of nervous prostration. It is equally 
hard to convince any one getting out of such an illness that the habit 
of his nerves tries to make him believe he cannot do a little more 
every day—when he really can, and would be better for it. 
Many cases of nervous prostration which last for years might be 
cured in as many months if the truth about nerve habits were 
recognized and acted upon. 

Nerves can form bad habits and they can form good habits, but of 
all the bad habits formed by nerves perhaps the very worst is the 
habit of being ill. ‘These bad habits of illness engender an unwilling- 
ness to let go of them. They seem so real. ‘I do not want to suffer 
like this,” I hear an invalid say; “if it were merely a habit don’t you 
think I would throw it off ina minute?” 


Help Others to Help Themselves 


KNEW a young physician who had made somewhat of a local 

reputation in the care of nerves, and a man living in a far-distant 
country, who had been for some time a chronic invalid, happened by 
accident to hear of him. My friend was surprised to receive a letter 
from this man, offering to pay him the full amount of all fees he 
would earn in one month and as much more as he might ask if he 
would spend that time in the house with him and attempt his cure. 

Always interested in new phases of nerves, and having no serious 
case On hand himself at the time, he assented and went with great 
interest on this long journey to, as he hoped, cure one man. When 
he arrived he found his patient most charming. He listened atten- 
tively to the account of his years of illness, inquired of others in the 
house with him, and then went to bed and to sleep. In the morning 
he woke with a sense of unexplained depression. In searching about 
for the cause he went over his interviews of the day before and 
found a doubt in his mind which he would hardly acknowledge; but 
by the end of the next day he said to himself: ‘‘Whata fool I was to 
come so far without a more complete knowledge of what I was com- 
ingto! This man has been well for years and does not know it. It 
is the old habit of his illness that is on him; the illness itself must 
have left him ten years ago.” 

The next day—the first thing after breakfast—he took a long 
walk in order to make up his mind what to do, and finally decided 
that he had engaged to stay one month and must keep to his promise. 
It would not do to tell the invalid the truth—the poor man would 
not believe it. He was self-willed and self-centered, and his pains 
and discomforts, which came simply from old habits of illness, were 
as real to him as if they had been genuine. Several physicians had 
emphasized his belief that he was ill. One doctor—so my friend was 
told—who saw clearly the truth of the case, ventured to hint at it 
and was at once discharged. My friend knew all these difficulties 
and, when he made up his mind that the only right thing for him to 
do was to stay, he found himself intensely interested in trying to 
approach his patient with so much delicacy that he could finally 
convince him of the truth; and I am happy to say that his efforts 
were to a great degree successful. The patient was awakened to the 
fact that, if he tried, he could be a well man. He never got so far 
as to see that he really was a well man who was allowing old habits 
to keep him ill; but he got enough of a new and healthy point of 
view to improve greatly and to feel a hearty sense of gratitude 
toward the man who had enlightened him. The long habit of illness 
had dulled his brain too much for him to appreciate the whole truth 
about himself. 

The only way that such an invalid’s brain can be enlightened is by 
going to work very gently and leading him to the light—never by 
combating. This young physician whom I mention was successful 
only through making friends with his patient and leading him 
gradually to appear to discover for himself the fact which all the 
time the physician was really telling him. The only way to help 
others is to help them to help themselves, and this is especially 
the truth with nerves. : 


Don’t Expect to Break a Habit at Once 


F YOU, my friend, are so fortunate as to find out that your illness 
is more 4 habit of illness than illness itself, do not expect to break the 
habit at once. Go about it slowly and with common-sense. A habit 
can be broken sooner than it can be formed, but even then it cannot 
be broken immediately. First recognize that your uncomfortable 
feclings—whether of eyes, nose, stomach, back of neck, top of head, 


or whatever it may be, are mere habits, and then go about gradually 





but steadily ignoring them. When once you find that your own 
healthy self can assert itself and realize that you are stronger than 
your habits, these habits of illness will weaken and finally disappear 
altogether. 

The moment an illness gets hold of one, the illness has the floor, so 
to speak, and the temptation is to consider it the master of the situa- 
tion—and yielding to this temptation is the most effectual way of 
beginning to establish the habits which the illness has started, and 
makes it more difficult to know when one is well. On the other hand 
it is clearly possible to yield completely to an illness and let Nature 
take its course, and at the same time to take a mental attitude of 
wholesomeness toward it which will deprive the illness of much of its 
power. Nature always tends toward health; so we have the work- 
ing of natural law entirely on our side. If the attitude of a man’s 
mind is healthy when he gets well he is well. He is not bothered long 
with the habits of his illness, for he has never allowed them to gain 
any hold upon him. He has neutralized the effect of the would-be 
habits in the beginning so that they could not get a firm hold. We 
can counteract bad habits with good ones any time that we want to 
if we only go to work in the right way and are intelligently persistent. 


Turn Your Heart and Mind Toward Health 


T WOULD be funny if it were not sad to hear a man say, “Well, 

you know I had such and such an illness years ago and I never 
really recovered from the effects of it,” and to know at the same time 
that he had kept himself in the effects of it, or rather the habits of 
his nerves had kept him there, and he had been either ignorant or 
unwilling to use his will to throw off those habits and gain the 
habits of health which were ready and waiting. 

People who cheerfully turn their hearts and minds toward health 
have so much, so very much, in their favor. 

Of course, there are laws of health to be learned and carefully fol- 
lowed in the work of throwing off habits of illness. We must rest; 
take food that is nourishing, exercise, plenty of sleep and fresh air— 
yet always with the sense that the illness is only something to get 
rid of and our own healthy attitude toward the illness is of the 
greatest importance. 

Sometimes a man can go right ahead with his work, allow an 
illness to run its course, and get well without interrupting his work 
in the least, because of his strong aim toward health which keeps his 
illness subordinate. But this is not often the case. An illness, even 
though it be treated as subordinate, must be respected more or less 
according to its nature. But when that is done normally no bad 
habits will be left behind. 

I know a young girl who was ill with strained nerves that showed 
themselves in weak eyes and a contracted stomach. She is well 
now—entirely well—but whenever she gets a little tired the old 
habits of eyes and stomach assert themselves, and she holds firmly 
on to them, whereas each time of getting overtired might be an 
opportunity to break up these evil habits by a right amount of rest 
and a healthy amount of ignoring. 


When Habit is Supported by Inherited Tendencies 


HIS matter of habit is a very painful thing when it is supported 

by inherited tendencies. If a young person overdoes and gets 
pulled down with fatigue the fatigue expresses i* _:. in the weakest 
part of his body. It may be in the stomach and Lonsequently appear 
as indigestion; it may be in the head and so bring about severe 
headaches, and it may be in both stomach and head. 

If it is known that such tendencies are inherited the first thought 
that almost inevitably comes to the mind is: ‘‘ My father always had 
headaches and my grandfather too. Of course, 1 must expect them 
now for the rest of my life.” That thought interpreted rightly is: 
‘“My grandfather formed the headache habit, my father inherited 
the habit and clinched it—now, of course, I must expect to inherit it, 
and I will do my best to see if I cannot hold on to the habit as well as 
they did—even better, because I can add my own hold to that which 
I have inherited from both my ancestors.” 

Now, of course, a habit of illness, whether it be of the head, 
stomach, or of both, is much more difficult to discard when it is 
inherited than when it is first acquired in a personal illness of our 
own; but, because it is difficult, it is none the less possible to discard 
it, and when the work has been accomplished the strength gained 
from the steady, intelligent effort fully compensates for the difficulty 
of the task. 

One must not get impatient with a bad habit in one’s self; it has 
a certain power while it lasts, and can acquire a very strong hold. 
Little by little it must be dealt with—patiently and steadily. Some- 
times it seems almost as if such habits had intelligence—for the more 
you ignore them the more rampant they become, and there is a 
Rubicon to cross in the process of ignoring which, when once passed, 
makes the work of gaining freedom easier; for when the backbone 
of the habit is broken it weakens and seems to fade away of itself, 
and we awaken some fine morning and it has gone—really gone. 


If You Want to Help One Out of the Habit of Illness 


ANY persons are in a prison of bad habits simply because they 

do not know how to get out—not because they do not want to 
get out. If we want to help a friend out of the habit of illness it 
is most important first to be sure that it is a habit, and then to 
remember that a suggestion is seldom responded to unless it is given 
with generous sympathy and love. Indeed, when a suggestion is 
given with lack of sympathy or with contempt the tendency is to 
make the invalid turn painfully away from the speaker and hug her 
bad habits more closely to herself. What we can do, however, is to 
throw out a suggestion here and there which may lead such a one 
to discover the truth for herself; then, if she comes to you with 
sincere interest in her discovery, don’t say: “Yes, I have thought 
so for some time.” Keep yourself out of it, except in so far as you 
can give aid which is really wanted, and accepted and used. 

Beware of saying or doing anything to or for any one which will 
only rouse resentment and serve to push deeper into the brain an 
impression already made by a mistaken conviction. More than half 
of the functional and nervous illnesses in the world are caused by bad 
habit, either formed or inherited. 

Happy are those who discover the fact for themselves and, with 
the intelligence born from such discovery, work with patient 
insight until they have freed themselves from bondage. Happy 
are those who feel willing to change any mistaken conviction or 
prejudice and to recognize it as a sin against the truth. 
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Send for free samples and learn how 


“A Cube 
Makes a Cup” 


Result: Perfect Bouillon— 
Steero Bouillon 


T’S the simplest thing in the 
world to make delicious bouil- 
lon with Steero Bouillon Cubes. 

These four pictures show how 
quickly it is done. The cubes dis- 
solve in the boiling water at once. 

You can readily appreciate the 
great convenience of 


“STEERO 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 





When a friend drops in unexpectedly 
for lunch, when entertaining in the 
evening, when you’re tired and feel the 

-ed of refreshment, a box of Steero 

ullon Cubes comes to your rescue. 
The appetizing flavor of Steero Bouillon 
will prove a most delightful treat. The 
flavor of beef, vegetables, spices and 
seasoning is perfectly blended. 


Send For 
Free Samples 


and try them yourself. You will then 
prove how convenient and delicious they 
are. Your name and address on a postal 
will do. 

Ask your grocer or druggist. Box 
of 12 cubes, 35c postpaid, if your dealer 
hasn’t them. Also sold in tins of 50 
and 100. 

Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 


171 William St., New York 
Under the Food Law, Serial No. 1. 
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|_ettie Lane's Around-the-World Party 


In Which Her Married Sister Sends Pictures of a German Girl and Some German Costumes 





By Sheila Young 
Miss Young’s Next Page Will Show a Girl and Boy From Austria-Hungary 
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Little German Girl 
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Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the doll can be mde {> star 
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When Mother Hears the Lesson 


By Mitta Eliot 


J) T OFTEN happens that, 


magazine. Make him understand 
that while Teacher’s way is excellent 





= 

| | | || for one reason or another, 

|| | | a child is kept away from 
| school, 


although quite 
__|Lj) well enough to study; or 
(BL____J3)} he may be deficient in 
one subject, although maintaining 
an excellent average in all others. In 
any eyent the task of teaching de- 
volves upon the mother. ‘She begins 
with the methods used when she 
was a girland immediately encounters 
this rock: 
“Teacher doesn’t do it that way!” 
What follows depends upon the 
mother. She may insist upon her own 
way; she may bunglingly follow the 
teacher’s method —as described by 
the child; she may ask the teacher 
for help; or she may abandon the 
effort. At any rate the child often 
returns to school hopelessly behind 
the class and perhaps with some 


| 
| 











for school Mother’s way is just as 
good for home. 


NuMBER WoRK. Often this is not 
touched in the first year. If it is in- 
cluded in the course you can teach 
your child to count to one hundred, 
to write figures and to add and 
subtract under twenty. No formal 
lessons are necessary. Develop the 
number sense by encouraging him to 
count familiar household objects. 
Give practical problems, as: 

“I have eight plates. If I put one 
for Papa, one for Sister, one for 
myself and one for you, how many 
will be left?” 

Dozens of such problems will pre- 
sent themselves. Or, if you want him 
to spend a profitable half hour, leav- 
ing you free, make a row of figures 








incorrect methods to overcome, 
for no child can miss school for a 
considerable length of time without 
dropping behind in his studies. 
However, it is possible for a mother to assist her child so 
that, after an enforced absence, he can resume school work 
with little appreciable loss. 

We will assume that the child is able to read from an easy 
textbook. Glance over this reader and you will find that 
everything centers about these three points: first, the teach- 
ing each day of certain new words, known as “sight words’’; 
second, the ability to obtain new words by sounding them; 
third, the power to read a sentence with correct expression. 


The Common Error in Home Teaching 


SicutT Worps. From one to three of these appear in each 
lesson, and they must be so firmly fixed in the child’s mind 
that he will recognize them whenever he sees them. It makes 
no difference how this result is accomplished. The common 
error in home teaching is to read the pages over and over until 
the child knows them by heart. Many a little fellow has 
trotted back to me with the proud assertion: “I know every 
page. Mamma taught me.” That was true, but when he came 
to a new page he was helpless, for the old words which the 
class recognized quickly were Greek to him. I could not tell 
him that he had really learned nothing, and so destroy his 
faith in his mother, but to make up that lost vocabulary of a 
hundred words was an almost impossible task. 

Here are some good ways to teach the new word. Write it 
in large letters on a piece of wrapping-paper: give the child 
a pin and let him prick the outline. Write it on a board with 
chalk: give him a ha 1 of split peas and let him cover the 


ne. Write it ainly: give him some tissue-paper 
d let} tra . 
Write all t words already Jearned on separate pieces 


of heavy paper. While you are working Jet him pick these up 
one by one and tell you the word. Pretend that he is the post- 
man and ask him to bring youa letter which says “little” or any 
other of the new words. Let him scatter them over the floor 
and call them chickens in Mamma’s flower-bed. He ‘drives 
them out” by picking up and naming each card. If he fails 
that particular “chicken” remains in the garden. Give him 
some old newspapers, a pencil and copies of two or three of the 
words. Tell him to hunt for the same words in the paper and 
to draw a line under each one as he finds it. Vary this by 
giving him a pair of blunt-pointed scissors and the gummed 
flaps of some unused envelopes. Let him cut out the words 
and paste them, seeing how many of each sort he can find. 


There are Many Ways of Presenting Sound-Work 


Puonics. Nearly every reliable system of reading outlines 
the sound-work and gives methods for its presentation. These 
are many and varied, but each accomplishes about the same 
thing. Here again you may do the work without the machin- 
ery, for you have what the teacher has not—unlimited time 
for individual instruction. Teach the sounds of the conso- 
nants, the long and short sounds of the vowels and the easy 
combinations of letters which occur in that particular book, 
as: ink, old, at, an, arm, eat. 


SuGGEsTIONS. Tell the child things to do, sounding the 
principal words, as: “‘ Br-ing me my f-an.” “ Put the ch-air by 
the s-i-d-e of the t-a-ble.” 


nf T 


iikR: “Tam thinking of a word that rhymes with ‘old.’” 
CuiLp: “Ts it ‘c-old’? Is it ‘b-old’?” 

ie the oun 1 separate ds and use in the same 

ray as the sight words. Let the d mark, in old papers, 

every word that he can find which contains a certain sound. 


ExprEssION. Never let the child read like this: “John— 
uas-~¢ —pretty —gray—s-q-u-i-r-r-e-l —— What does that 
spell, \ilamma?”’ 

**Sduirrel.”’ 

if L could have had for my own the hours I have spent in 
combating this habit, acquired at home, I might own an 
elaborate hand-embroidered wardrobe. It is just as easy to 

sj st. that the child should study the entire sentence, asking 

su the unknown words. Then let him tell it in a natural way. 
If th, expression is not right ask: 

“What did John have?” 

‘What color was the squirrel?” 

‘Now tell me all about it.” 

One very successful teacher, when asked how she taught 
children to read so be fully, replied: “ By letting them read.” 

ere is where the mother can excel the teacher who has, at 
most, thirty minute r fifteen children. She can devote the 
entire period to one id and occupy her hands with other 
Guiles at the same time. Let him read other primers, chil- 
args classics and the children’s stories in the household 


on a piece of paper. Then let him 
draw after cach as many cups or 
balls or boxes as the figure indicates. 
Give him an old calendar and let him 
cut out the figures: then let him arrange all of the eights 
in one pile; the fives in another. Get a box of beads; let 
him string them by twos and by threes; then count by twos 
and by threes. Procure an old seed catalog; let him cut out 
the pictures and paste on cards to make such problems as: 
“Three pears and four pears are seven pears.” 

The average child will delight in this game: 

Play you are walking in the country. Tell him to pick 
three berries from a low bush and two from a high bush, and 
ask how many berries. Tell him to pick up three little stones 
and three big ones and ask how many stones. 


A Plan Used by One Ingenious Mother 


SpeLLInGc. Ask the teacher for the list of words to be taught 
during the month. ‘Teach these words in any way you please, 
only be sure that the child can spell them, write them from 
dictation and use them correctly in sentences. A box of ana- 
grams will be found useful. Give him these letters and let him 
make the words of the lesson. Then ask: “ What is this letter? 
This word? I am going to mix it up and take away the copy. 
See if you can put the letters together alone.” 

Another device is to take a long roll of wrapping-paper and 
arrange a low frieze across the wall. Give the child some old 
magazines, letting him cut out every word he can spell, and 
paste it on the paper. Then hear him spell these words. If 
he misses one cover it with a bit of white paper. 

One ingenious mother used the following plan with her little 
daughter. After breakfast she wrote the words on a little 
blackboard, the silent letters being written in colored crayon. 
Together they went over the list, spe'ling the words and using 
them in sentences. The words remained on the board all day, 
and some time during the day the mother cut a dress for the 
little girl’s paper doll. The outside of the garment was gayly 
colored, but the inside was white. After supper the words 
were erased from the board and the child wrote them on the 
white side of the dress. If they were correct Dolly had a 
pretty new dress. If incorrect she must wear it with the 
white side out, and this side was covered with written words. 
Dolly did not often wear this grotesque dress. 


Always Correct Common Errors of Speech 


Ora Lancuace. Let the child talk freely and encourage 
him to tell the stories you read. Correct common errors 
such as: 

“T done it,” for “I did it.” 

“‘T seen it,” for “I saw it.” 

“Can fe’ for “May ie’ 

“He has went,” for “‘ He has gone.” 

One mother corrected errors of speech by this device: she 
made a box of toy money by rubbing thin paper with a pencil 
over nickels and pennies and cutting them out. One expression 
was taken up each week. For using the new form correctly all 
day the child received five cents; for last week’s expression 
four cents, etc. In the corner of her storeroom the mother 
arranged a counter and each morning the children were per- 
mitted to purchase such wholesome dainties as raisins, cocoa- 
nut, sweet chocolate, etc. 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE. Teach the child to write simple sen- 
tences beginning with capitals and ending with periods or 
question marks. He will busy himself for an hour hunting 
about the house and writing companion sentences to: “The 
stove is made of iron,” etc. Your only task will be to spell 
the new word. Other suggestive sentences are: “A robin can 
fly,’ ‘The pumpkin is round,” ‘“Mary’s dress is blue.” 

Every mother should have the poems of Kugene Field and 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. The teacher will be glad to give 
any mother a copy of the poem for the month. Teach it and 
be sure that it is understood. 


Writinc. In all probability your child is making letters 
from one to three inches high on large pieces of wrapping-paper. 
Continue this, making sure that the letters are correctly formed 
and of uniform size. 


NATURE Stupy. Observe what Nature is doing outdoors. 
The following list is suggestive: 

Autumn—Nature’s preparation for winter. Observe buds, 
leaves, seeds. Discuss homes of animals. 

Winter—Ice, snow, Nature’s season of rest, winter birds, 
Eskimo life, bare fields and forests. 

Spring—Nature’s awakening, return of birds, opening of 
buds, work of rain, bees, ants, fishes, frogs. 

Summer—Length of days, rainbows, care of birds for their 
young, summer flowers. 
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Szuce Lhe 
Ladtes 
Home 
Journal 
Lecame a 
Semt- 


Monthly 


the average earnings 
of our subscription 
agents have increased 
about 75%. What 
they will earn during 
the nextthree months, 
during which about 
two-thirds of the sub- 
scription business of 
the entire year will 
be received, we hard- 
ly dare guess. 

Our agents are paid 
a weekly salary, the 
size of which depends 
on the time and ef- 
fort given to the 
work, as well asacom- 
mission on each new 
subscription or re- 
newal. Most of them 
took up the work 
without having had a 
day’s previous experi- 
ence. 

We want to appoint 
agents in every town and 
in every section of large 
cities to look after the 
subscription business of 
THe Laptes’ Home 
JouRNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post 
this winter—to 
renewals and 


forward 
new busi- 
There is no ex- 
pense to the agent; all 
we ask is an honest effort 
to look after our interests. 
For this we pay liberally. 
Never has there been such 
an opportunity for big 
earnings as now. 


ness. 


Apply at once and secure the 
agency for your town or section. 
Everything necessary will be sent. 

Circulation Department 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 






































The November Flowers on the Table 





HE idea of a miniature garden for a center- 

piece is new and charming and the illus- 
tration above shows the artistic effect. This is 
a mound of moss on a circular platter, with 
irregular beds of geraniums and chrysanthe- 
mums imbedded by their stems and hedged 
around by sprays of boxwood. 


Designs by Rose Fallon 


Through the Courtesy of Charles Thorley 

















PUMPKIN bowl filled with white chrys- 
anthemums and asparagus ferns is simple 
in arrangement and very pleasing in effect. 

A new idea for dinner-party favors is the 
corsage bouquet made of nuts and raisins wired 
and grouped with ferns. A bright red satin 
ribbon is the most attractive for color. 





























ARNATIONS, bright red 
and white, combined with 
asparagus ferns—in a crystal 
bowl—are always appropriate 
for the Thanksgiving table, for 
those who prefer a centerpiece 
composed only of flowers. 
Orange baskets filled with 
nuts and tied with red ribbon 
are pretty for small decorations. 





OR this handsome double 

centerpiece use a large bowl 
to hold the flowers. In the 
center of this place a high glass 
cake-stand. Mass itin pyramid 
form with fruit and ferns. 

An oblong hamper filled with 
chrysanthemums, daisies and 
ferns could be used nicely for a 
sideboard decoration. 























































LD-FASHIONED baskets 
trimmed with ivy, filled with 
nuts, raisins and small fruits, 
are distinctly appropriate for 
Thanksgiving tables. 

This unique boutonniére is 
made of nuts and raisins wired 
and grouped with ferns. 





VERY beautiful combina- 

tion of color is given in the 
oval-shaped centerpiece illus- 
trated below: autumn leaves of 
varying tints, sprays of wheat, 
large chrysanthemums of 
deep yellow and white, and 
smaller ones of purple. 
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STERLING 


Gorham 


Silver 


Many things go to 
the making of a perfect | 
piece of silver. 


The artist who is 
to design it must pos- 
sess all the knowledge 
he would require to olan 
the Basilica of St. Peter's 
or compose the frieze 
of the Parthenon. 


Then to his genius 
must be joined the thor 
ough training of the 
expert silversmith. There 
must be imagination and 
feeling in the artist's 
rencil, certainty and 
vigor in the craftsmans 
rendering. 


All these qualities 
are combined perfectly 
in Gorham Silver. 


This is why it is 
the world’s accepted 
standard in silverware. 
And _ it explains why 
gilts of silverware so 
generally bear the 


Gorha mM mark 


TRADE MARK 


Sold by leading jewelers 
only and everywhere. 


The Gorham®e: 


Silvers miths 


New York 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH 
The best for cleaning silver 
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The Secret Society of Mothers 


In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 
By Charlotte Reeve Conover 























AURICE was curled up in the big chair by the fire 
when I came home this afternvon, looking doleful. He 
replied to my inquiries, while I was taking off my hat, 
with a sidewise glance and a sniff. 

After poking up the log in the fireplace to send a 
glow over books and pictures I ousted him from the 
chair, sat down myself, and pulled him back, half on my knee and half 
on the broad leather arm. 

“Now tell Mother about it. Trouble again at school?” 

Then a burst of tears and: “It isn’t what you think; I did get my 
problems all right, and I haven’t whispered or got kept in, but ——” 

“But what, dear?”’ 

“Oh, they just laughed, and laughed, and laughed, and I couldn’t 
stand it; it made me mad, I slammed thelid of my desk, and the bottle 
of red ink went off on the floor and Miss Spencer sent me home!”’ 

“Who are ‘they,’ and why did they laugh at you?” 

“‘ Because I said we got our Bible at Mr. Sanderson’s bookstore.” 
































\2ZS5 Little by little the story came out. A visitor at the school, a 
lecturer On the Scriptures, was invited to address the pupils. Begin- 
ning rather foolishly, ‘Now what little boy can tell me where the 
Bible came from which his mother reads?’’ Maurice obligingly 
informed him! Of course it was funny and I could not blame them 
for laughing, but it was hard on the little boy. People older than 
eight sometimes speak without thinking, especially if they have infor- 
mation which will give them importance in the eyes of the public. 
So I gave Maurice a squeeze of sympathy as I asked: ‘Then you 
didn’t hear what the man said about the Bible?”’ 

“No, how could I? I didn’t want to anyhow. When I got out I 
was mad yet, and came right along home.” 

“T’m sorry for that, because it is a most wonderful story.” 

“Ts it? Why? What is there about the Bible except, of course, 
that it’s the best book <here is? Do you know about it, Mother?” 

“Not as much as the Professor you didn’t hear; he has written 
several books on the origin of the Bible, and has a chair in one of our 
great colleges; but I know a little about it.” 

“Well, tell us what you do know, Mother dear, won’t you? That 
will be better than the Professor.”” And the rest of the children 
coming in with a rush said: “Oh, please do!” 

Sol began: ‘‘ You know, of course, that although we call the Bible a 
‘book’ it is really more than sixty books, written by about fifty differ- 
ent authors who lived anywhere from fifty to a thousand years apart.” 

“My!” said Amy; “that’s as many books as are in the little hall 
bookcase. I know because I counted them on Saturday.” 

“Ves,” said I, “and in the hall bookcase there are a good many dif- 
ferent kinds of books: Dickens’s ‘Child’s History of England’ for 
one; Tennyson’s Poems, the Letters of John Adams, Shakespeare, and 
some old novels. What else?” I asked, for I like to have the children 
know the outside of the books they are later to know better. 

“Those old brown things on the lower shelf,’”’ said Donald. 

“‘Emerson’s Essays,” I prompted. 

“Report of the Board of Health to keep the lower shelf from falling 
down,” said Amy, laughing. 

“To be sure,” said I; ‘‘ also Papa’s ‘Revised Statutes of the Laws 
of Pennsylvania’ and Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Peru’ and ——’” 

‘But what has all this got to do with the Bible?” asked Tom, who 
had just come in. 

“That’s what I’m coming to,” said I. ‘The Bible is made up of 
just as many different kinds of books as are in that bookcase. His- 
tory, Letters, Poetry, Drama, Prophecy, Sanitary Regulations, Legal 
Enactments and a great deal more, all printed on thin paper, in fine 
type, and bound up together.” 

““Gee!’’ breathed Donald appreciatively; “I never knew that.” 


ZS “It is no wonder, because we are so used to thinking of it as one 
book and feeling that it has always been just asitisnow. Butit hasa 
wonderful history, wonderful in the past, but a still more wonderful 
one inthe present. The Bible we have now, what we call the ‘Author- 
ized Version,’ the one Grandma reads, not the Revised Version which 
Father reads, dates back to 1540 in English history.” 

“‘Fifteen-Forty,” interrupted Donald, “that’s Henry the Fighth’s 
reign; he had six wives, Katherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Catherine 
Parr sa 

“Shut up!” ordered Gillett; “‘this is Mother’s stunt. How do you 
think she is ever going to get through if you keep butting in?” 

“Thank you, dear,” I said. ‘‘But, as I was saying, that is not the 
beginning of the Bible, by any means. If you want the whole story I 
must go back so far that Amy will have to help me out.”” Amy is in 
the Senior Girls’ Bible Class and studying the Book of Acts. 

“You mean when the Apostles founded the first churches in 
Palestine and Asia Minor?” she asked. 

“Ves, every time a new church was started they had to have a copy 
of the Scriptures. I say ‘a copy’ because that was hundreds of years 
before printing was invented. All books were copied by hand and a 
tedious task it must have been! They had the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, the four Gospels and the Book of Revelation; besides this 
there were the letters that Paul, Peter, Timothy and John were from 
time to time writing to these new little churches, ‘Epistles’ they are 
named, telling them how to manage their affairs and to live better lives. 
Each church had its own letter and copies of the other churches’ let- 
ters, in separate form, but little by little to grow into the complete 
Bible. All these early manuscript Bibles have disappeared long ago. 
But as they were continually being copied there remain some very 
early books, going back as far as the second and third centuries after 
Jesus Christ. There are three of these and I want you to try to 
remember the names of them. ‘Codex’ is—what, Gillett?” I asked. 

“A written document, a manuscript,” said Gillett, fresh from his 
recitation of Cicero’s orations. 

“Codex, the whole Bible written, or rather printed, by hand, on 
vellum or parchment; think of the work!” 

“Could we read it, Mother?”’ 

“No, for they were in Hebrew. The translations into Latin Gillett 
might read, but he would have much trouble, because to save room on 
parchment, which was scarce and expensive, the monks who made the 
copies printed in capital letters with no space between the words; 
some words they condensed, writing JS for Jesus and GD for God. 
It was as if we should write in this way: 

THENSPAKJSTOTHEMULTITUDEAN —— 

“Later when writers needed stationery they coolly scraped and 
sandpapered the vellum that contained the Bible and used it again. 
Now scholars must rub out the top writing to get at the old, which is 








underneath. There are three of these old Bibles in the world: The 
Sinaitic Codex, the Alexandrine Codex and the Vatican Codex.” 

I wait to have the older children repeat these names. “The first is 
in the great library at St. Petersburg; the third in the Vatican library 
at Rome, and the second in the British Museum at London. When 
you get older and travel abroad you may, perhaps, see them.” 

““Where did they come from, Mother?” asked Maurice, and then 
smiled foolishly as he remembered this was the question he had 
proposed to answer so glibly a few hours before. 

“Tam coming to that, but I will tell the story of one only, because I 
don’t want to mix your minds up. Ever since the discovery of the 
earliest two books the great scholars of the world had been eager to 
find more. A celebrated German named Doctor Tischendorf felt sure 
there must be more ancient Bibles somewhere in Egypt or Palestine, 
and he made many visits to old libraries in search of them. Finding 
himself in the Convent of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai something 
told him he was ‘getting warm,’ as you say when you play ‘I spy.’ 

“‘He did find many wonderful old books, but not what he wanted— 
the most wonderful of all. At last, as he was leaving, one of the 
monks brought to his room a basket of chips and waste paper with 
which to kindle a fire, as it was a cool night. Doctor Tischendorf 
seized one of the loose sheets of paper and examined it. His prac- 
ticed eye told him that this was a page out of the Gospel of Saint 
Mark, and from a more ancient codex than any in existence. He 
searched and found forty-three other loose leaves, and these he took 
back to Germany. It was such a wonderful thing that the German 
Government furnished him with money to go back and get the rest. 
He made four more journeys, costing weeks and months and a large 
sum of money; for the monks, having been kindling their fires with 
the old rubbishy paper that had lain in a storeroom for fifteen 
hundred years, now wanted a good price for it. He never did get the 
whole Bible, some Psalms being missing, and leaves out of the Gospels 
here and there; but that codex, called the ‘Sinaitic Codex,’ from the 
mountain, is the most ancient Bible in the world. 


GZS “All the later Bibles are copies or translations of the three Codex 
Scriptures. In England, in early times, there were only a few Bibles 
in the monasteries; they were hand copies of the Latintranslations and 
nobody but Kings and Bishops read them. The common people could 
not read, and the monks and rulers meant they never should. They 
were wise enough to try to keep all learning to themselves. Knowledge 
means power, and their only chance of having their own way all the 
time was to hold on to the books and keep everybody else from using 
them. This lasted for some time, nobody daring to protest, when there 
arose a man who knew this was wrong. He was a Superior in a 
monastery, ‘the Venerable Bede’ they called him; and his idea was 
that the Bible should not be kept locked up in Latin, but should be 
translated into language that the people could read. So he began his 
work after he was fifty, and worked at it steadily for years. After he 
became ill and knew he was going to die he continued to dictate to 
his weeping pupils, who took down every word that fell from his lips. 
Then he died as he finished the last chapter of the Book of Revelation. 

“This was the Anglo-Saxon Bible, that being the common tongue. 
When, through the invasion of the Normans, the language gradually 
changed and became English it was John Wycliffe who incurred the 
hate of the church authorities by trying to make a Bible that was not 
Latin, not Anglo-Saxon, but plain English which everybody could 
read. An old historian complains that ‘if they let that pestiferous 
Wycliffe have his way the Bible will soon get to be as common to 
women and to men of small learning as it is to priests.’ Of course 
this was precisely what the translator wanted, and the Bible, through 
his efforts, became much better known. Still, Bibles never could 
become what we call numerous until printing was invented, and that 
is a story all by itself. Perhaps you’ve read it, how a boy in Germany, 
named Johann Gutenberg, cut the letters of his name from the bark of 
a tree and was playing with them near his father’s dye-pots on the fire. 
A big G dropped into a kettle of purple dye; the boy snatched it out 
of the hot liquid and dropped it on a nice white goatskin that was 
lying near. Of course you know what would happen; the bark letter 
made a purple G on the skin and that started in Johann’s mind the 
idea of printing. As he grew up he perfected his wonderful plan, 
and one of the first books that came from his press was the Bible. 
Common? I guessso. They printed them by the shipload, and got 
them into England by hook or by crook, always having to fight against 
the heads of the church, who wanted to keep it to themselves.” 


WES “And now,” said Amy, “they try just as hard to get the Bible 
into everybody’s hands as they did then to keep it away.” 

“Yes,” said I; ‘that part of the story of the Bible is more wonder- 
ful than all. It has been translated into five hundred languages. In 
every country of the world men are at work translating and printing 
the Bible. In some small countries, like islands in the South Seas, 
there is no alphabet and no written language. The translators begin 
by making the signs to represent the sounds, so that when the natives 
get their Bible they have for the first time an alphabet anda grammar. 
“s here are Bibles in forty-three Asiatic languages; in eleven 
African. Pleasant Island, a mere dot in the South Pacific with only 
fifteen hundred people, has its own Bible translated by the one lone 
missionary who lived there with his wife for ten years. In the Arabic 
Bible instead of twenty-six letters they have eighteen hundred. It 
took five years to make the type which was brought overland from 
Leipsic. It has consumed seventy-six years and cost five hundred thou- 
sand dollars to get our Bible translated into Arabic. So you can see 
how differently people feel now about ‘making the Bible common.’ 

“Tsn’t it wonderful to think of the ways in which the Bible is carried 
to all these different countries? In Alaska by dog sledges; in Borneo 
by buffalo carts; on camel-back in the Sahara desert; by mule pack 
in the Andes; native junk on Chinese rivers; by elephants in Siam. 
They are paid for with dried fish, cocoanuts, knives, beads, porpoise 
teeth, sugar cane, grass mats and rice. In the last ninety years there 
have been more than eighty million Bibles distributed in this way.” 

_ The children are thoughtful and wander off to bed, kissing me in 
silence as they always do when they have been told something which 
makes a particularly deep impression. 

The next day going downtown in the car my neighbor greets me 
with: ‘‘ Now what do you think I heard your boys talking about this 
morning? The ‘Sinaitic Codex,’ whatever that is. I never saw such 
wonderful children,” 

Their mother doesn’t think they are wonderful. Do you? 
NOTE—This department, in which mothers have shown so much interest in the 


past, will be continued in The Journal next year, and Mrs. Conover will make it more 
interesting than ever. 
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Given to 


Housewives 
Almost free—full 
size Rogers BOU- 
ILLON SPOONS, ta- 
ble spoons, teaspoons 
and forks. Rose pat- 
tern in the new French 
Gray finish, extra heavy 
plate—free from adver- 
tising. 

You, madam, will find 
it worth while to make a 
few experiments in every 
day cooking with pure ex- 
tract of beef. You can learn 
its many delicious uses—its 
helpfulness in the kitchen— 
its economy. 

Then, for backward, deli- 
cate children, try Y¥g to 4 tea- 
spoon of LIEBIG Company's 
Extract in a glass of hot 
milk —children who cannot 
digest plain milk have no 
difficulty when the extract 1s 
added. Thus, thousands of 
children have been restored to 
strength and robustness by this 
simple but nourishing food. 
LIEBIG and milk is just as 
good for the aged and in- 
valids. 

For sick-room beef tea, 
physicians prescribe 








COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beet. 


Always signed 





in Blue 


—doctors know it is accept- 
able to the most delicate 
stomach; it contains no fat, no 
gelatine, no insoluble matter. 

Save the metal caps from 
your LIEBIG jars. Send us 
one cap and 10 cents and 
we'll send you a bouillon spoon 
ora teaspoon, post-paid. Send 
one cap and 20 cents for a 
tablespoon or a fork. Get as 
many as you like. 


Address Dept. M 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 


9 North Moore St., New York 


Free 
Cook Book, 
by a. promi- 
nent cooking 
authority, sent 
to anyone free 


on request 
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LIEBIG 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1, 1910 





























































to give than to receive.” 
ceived the wise leaders have sought to arouse a 
spirit of giving, and this little entertainment 
was planned to emphasize the thought of help- 
ful service. 


Christmas trees. 
green and carry small 
branches. 
represent the holly leaves. 
pointed like the tips of holly leaves, and sprigs 
of holly should be fastened on their costumes. A 
dozen small girls or boys dressed in red represent 
the holly berries. 
hoods. The number of children taking part may 
be increased if desired 


[Enter ‘“‘Jack Frost,” running and skipping. 


FARMERS’ COSTUME 





Nurses’ COSTUME 


FARMERS’ CUSTUME 








Two New Christmas Entertainments 





Cantata 


HE Sunday-schools try each year to instill 
into the hearts of their pupils at Christ- 
mastime the truth that ‘‘it is more blessed 
Instead of gifts re- 


The chorus consists of six boys representing 
They may be dressed in 
evergreen trees or 
Eight girls or boys dressed in green 
Their caps may be 


They should wear little red 


The Song of the “Christmas Greens” , 
Tune, ‘Jingle Bells.” 


The birds and flowers are gone, 
And we are left alone; 
They’ ve left us in their place, 
To guard their summer home. 
Whatever folk may say, 
The woods are not so drear; 
Our colors, red and green, 
Foretell the Christmas cheer. 
CHORUS: 
Tra la la, here we are, 
Winter’s great delight, 
Evergreens and holly, too, 
With berries all so bright. 
Tra la la, tra la la, 
Nothing can us harm, 
The frost, the snow, the wintry blast, 
They give us no alarm. 


The summer’s scorching rays 

Fill us with blighting fear; 
We love the wintry days, 

We’re thankful now they’re here. 
So come, Jack Frost, and tell 

The joys you'll bring once more; 
The bright December days, 

For us you have in store. 


CHORUS: 


Rah! Rah! Rah! Oh, how fine 
The frosty air does seem! 

It never hurts us—not one bit— 
Our leaves are always green. (Repeat.) 
Boy 
dressed in white, with tufts of cotton all over, 

dusted with silver powder. 


“Jack Frost’s” Song 
Tune, ‘ Marching Through Georgia.’’ 


I like to come and visit you, 
Dear old evergreen tree; 

And holly, too, with berries bright— 
You’re just the ones for me; 

You like the cold and keep so green, 
A treat well worth to see 

When the weather gets down below zero. 


of the Christmas Greens 


By Anna S. Alcorn 





CHORUS: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Winter’s the time for 
me! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! A good time then I 
see! 


I nip the nose and bite the toes, 
And hop about with glee, 
When the weather gets down below zero. 


But listen, friends, a tale I'll tell, 
To make you shake with fear; 

As I passed the schoolhouse by 
I chanced to overhear 

The teacher say, ‘‘ Now, girls and boys, 
Christmas is very near, 

And the weather’s gone down below zero.” 


CuHorus: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! The boys all shout with 
glee. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! What great fun it 
will be! 


The Christmastime’s the holiday 
We like the best to see, 
When the weather gets down below zero. 


The teacher said, ‘‘Who wants to go 
To search for greens and holly? 

We'll make the schoolroom look so fine 
And bright and fresh and jolly, 

We'll make our parents then forget, 
With all our fun and folly, 

That the weather’s gone down below zero.” 

(Repeat second chorus.) 


Song by “Christmas Greens” 
Tune, “Jingle Bells.” 


Did you ever hear such news? 
Oh, deary, deary me! 
Whatever can we do? 
Oh, who will help us flee? 
We surely can’t stay here 
And let them cut us down; 
If we could but run away 
From the schoolboys of the town. 


CHorus: 
Deary me, deary me! 
What a sorry plight! 
Harmless little things are we— 
Shall we have to fight? 
Deary me, deary me! 
What an awful plight! 
Such harmless things as we 
Must find a way for flight. 


Song by “Brighteyes” 


(A little girl dressed for winter, who has entered 
in time for the last song.) 


To be sung to the tune of ‘Littl’ Lammie,” or 
may be recited. 
Oh, Christmas tree, oh, Christmas tree, how 
beautiful you are! 
Please don’t run away. 
And holly, too, with berries bright, we’ve loved 
you from afar. 
Please don’t run away. 
Don’t you know, dear holly, how many years 


ago, 
Our Father up in Heaven, His dear Son sent 
below? 
And thus by His own giving, 
Gave us our rule for living. 
We must give, too, if we’d His love repay. 


CHORUS: 


Please don’t go, we’d be so lonesome, 
Without your help in Christmas cheer. 
What would Christmas be without you? 
Oh, please don’t run away; 
Oh, list and hear! 


Song by “Christmas Greens” 
Tune, ‘‘ Jingle Bells.” 
Just hear what Brighteyes says 
About this Christmas Day. 
We thank our little friend 
For showing us the way. 
Just hear what Brighteyes says, 
Her words are very true; 
If others give of their best gifts, 
Let us give our share, too. 


CHORUS: 


Oh, Christmastime! Oh, Christmastime! 
We need you every year, 

For we would cold and selfish grow 
Without your love so dear. (Repeat.) 


Song by the “Holly Berries” Alone 
Tune, last four lines of ‘Jingle Bells” verse. 
But what have we to give? 
We have no treasures dear; 
We’ve nothing any one would want, 
We cannot help, we fear. 


Song by All the “Christmas Greens,” Except the 
Berries 
Tune “Jingle Bells.” 
But we can give ourselves. 
When the schoolboys come some day, 
Let each be in his place, 
And not think to run away. 
And when they tear our leaves, 
And pull our branches down, 
We'll say that we are glad to give, 
With ne’er a scowl or frown. 


Cuorus—All Together: 
Oh, Christmastime! Oh, Christmastime! 
We need you every year. 
For we would cold and selfish grow 
Without your love so dear. 
Oh, Christmas Day, in memory 
Of Christ, our loving Guide, 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men,” 
Oh, spread it far and wide! 





Christmas Donors in Costume and Rhyme 


S IT is the custom in many Sunday-schools 
to celebrate the Christmas season by gifts 
for some charitable institution the follow- 


ing verses are given as suitable for the presen- 
tation of different articles. 
or recited by an entire class or by one member. 
An appropriate costume will add to the pictur- 
esque presentation of the gifts. 


They may be sung 


Potatoes: 


We planted potatoes in nice, even rows, 

Then through the long summer kept busy 
with hoes; 

And when it came autumn we worked with 
a will 

To dig our potatoes from out of each hill. 

To fill up our baskets we made but short 
shrift, 

And now we have brought them, a Christ- 
mastime gift. 


Hospital Supplies, Cotton, 
Bandages, etc.: 

We’re nurses, we desire to state, 

In caps and gowns immaculate 

And ready is each eager maid 

At Christmastime to give first aid. 


Vegetables: 

In springtime we planted our seed; 

We pulled up each troublesome weed. 
Now our harvest we’ll share, 
For we've plenty to spare, 

We trust they’ll meet somebody’s need. 


Cooks’ CostumE—Cereal: 


Stirandstirthecereal. Wemustn’tletit burn. 

Once a King forgot some cakes which he 
was told to turn. 

So we'll not neglect our task, you may be 
very sure; 

Soon we'll have a dainty dish to please an 
epicure. 


By Elsie Duncan Yale 


DutcH CostuME 


Cocoa: 


The Dutch maids so fair and neat, 
One and all would kindly greet; 
O’er the ocean deep and blue 
Cocoa we have brought to you. 


Tea: 


We’re gay little maids of Japan; 
You’ll find us on screen and on fan. 
We’ve brought you some tea, 

As you plainly can see; 
We thought it an excellent plan. 


JAPANESE COSTUME 


GIRLS IN GINGHAM DRESSES 
Apples: 


AND SUNBONNETS— 


The apples grew so high and tall, 
But farmer lassies picked them all; 
We did not tear to climb the trees. 
Accept our apples, if you please. 


WitcHeEs’ CostuME—Brooms: 


Witches, witches, sailing high, 
Sweep the cobwebs from the sky. 
Sailing through the midnight gloom 
Mounted each on flying broom. 


(The brooms may be presented by girls in 
Bavarian costume, singing *‘ Buy a Broom.’’) 





Cooks’ CostumME— Preserves: 
We’ve brought preserves from off our 
shelves. 


We really made them all ourselves. 
We did the very best we could 
And trust that you will find them good. 


Boys DRESSED AS GROCERS WITH APRONS AND 
BaskEeTs—Canned Goods: 


We thought it an excellent plan 
To each bring a gift in a can. 
They’re not just a sample; 
You'll see ’tis quite ample 
If you our donation will scan. 
WASHERWOMEN’S CosTUME—Soap: 
Gayly bending o’er the tub 
We are not afraid to rub 
Till the clothes are clean and white; 
Washing day is our delight. 


MILLERS’ CostumME—Flour: 


The millstones, turning round and round, 
The wheat to finest flour have ground. 
The choicest cookies, pies and cake, 

For you it will most surely make. 


(Or song, ‘‘ The Jolly Miller.’’) 


INDIANS’ CostumME— Canned Corn or Cornmeal: 

Indian squaws in springtime days 

Plant the fields of yellow maize, 

Grind it into meal so good, 

Cook it for the warriors’ food. 
Woopcuoppers’ CostuME—Kindling Wood: 
Alas, we did not “spare that tree,” 

For woodchoppers busy are we. 
With axes we hit it 
And neatly did split it, 

Now kindling a-plenty you see. 
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Six Golden Rules 
For Keeping Your Baby Well 






PE koe oe - 





bil icon, ate Bisson lel 


This splendid boy is a typical 
Nestle Baby— Strong boned— 
” ruddy with health—he hardly 


ye knows what sickness means. 
1. Let baby sleep in his own bed. 
2. Bathe baby daily in tepid water. 
3. Keep baby outdoors at least two hours 
every pleasant day. 
4. Feed baby at regular hours. 


5. Give baby a little cool boiled water 
twice a day. 

6. And most important—be sure the 
baby’s getting the right food, because 
the stomach and intestines are the 





most delicate organs. 


Nest 


| 
| 
| 
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The Right If you're giving the baby NESTLE’S 
Food FOOD then you can be sure that the 

food is right, for NESTLE’S FOOD 
builds bone and muscle, and makes healthy blood. 
For over forty years mothers and doctors have relied 
on NESTLE’S FOOD and have never found it 
wanting, because NESTLE'S is based on a scientific 
idea, that is nevertheless the simplest in the world. 
Plain cow's milk isn’t good for the baby, say the 
doctors, and the chemists and the Boards of Health. 


The Danger Cow’s milk forms into large indi- 
in Cow’s gestible curds; has too little sugar; is 
Milk loaded with germs which produce 
digestive troubles, and all too fre- 
quently much graver diseases. But 
cow’s milk has parts that are good 
and if you were a chemist and 
a doctor and owned a chemical 
laboratory, and had lots of time, 
you might change cow’s milk so 
that it would agree with your 
baby. Yet many people with 
all these at command, have tried 
to make cow’s milk resemble 
mother’s milk and failed. 


tS hn 








A Book which every 
mother should have 


The Nearest Henri Nestlé succeeded, as two gen- 
to Mother’s erations of mothers and doctors tes- 
Milk tify. He has made the nearest thing 

in the world to mother’s milk. 
NESTLE’S FOOD is rich cow's milk, purified, 
modified and reduced to a powder. And it requires 
only the addition of water to make it ready for the 
baby. NESTLE’S FOOD is best for the baby, 
because it is easily digested by the most delicate 
stomach; thoroughly nourishes; soothes inflamed mem- 
brane; gives healthy sleep; and makes rosy dimpled 
cheeks. Then,too, it is so easily and quickly prepared. 


But, NESTLE’S FOOD speaks best for itself —so 
send for a free large trial package. 

At the same time, we will send you free our book 
for mothers, written by specialists, “Infant Feeding 
and Hygiene.” 


HENRI NESTLE ¢_» 
77 Chambers St., New York [ee 








Please send me, free, your book 
and trial package. 


Name 


Address 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1, 1910 
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Teacher's Talks to Teachers | 


By Lillie A. Williams 
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I1I—How Can | Get My Pupils to be Practical? 








lr WAS the annual teachers’ meeting for determining 
promotion. The principal sat at his desk with the 
| average-sheets before him and scanned each name 
with the accompanying figures. 

He smiled as he said: “How well these averages 
run! on the whole much better than usyal; and there 
are some pupils—Alice Smith, for example—with not one below 
ninety.” 

“YVes,”’ said Alice’s gratified teacher, “she deserves it. She has 
never failed to have her work prepared, and her examination papers 
are excellent. She has thoroughly learned the subject.” 

Alice passed on into the High School, and during her course there 
something like this was heard in a teachers’ meeting from her 
instructor in physics: 

“I wish the pupils who come up for physics were better prepared 
in arithmetic. There is Alice Smith, a good, faithful girl, yet she 
seems unable to apply her mathematics to the simplest physical 
problems. One might think that she had not learned the subject.” 

It is clear that the arithmetic teacher is using the word “‘learned”’ 
in one sense, the instructor in physics in another. ‘The first means 
that Alice understands her arithmetic, the other that she cannot put 
it to practical use. I wish to talk to you in this article on our duty 
in regard to these two phases of learning. 
































The Goal of Education Should be its Practical Use 


GREEING, as we have, that education is guiding the development 
of power, then its goal is practical use; but teachers have gener- 
ally assumed that in school we should aim chiefly to make our pupils 
understand what we teach, and leave to the needs of life the function 
of making the knowledge practical. The weakness of this plan is 
that the knowledge too often fades from the mind before the need 
arises. It is the belief that in this way we waste the time of the 
children and, incidentally, the money expended for schools, that 
lies at the root of much current criticism of our work. 

The head of a department in a large railroad company once said to 
me: ‘There is something wrong in the work of our schools. Every 
year I take into my office boys recommended to me by their teachers 
as good pupils and likely to make efficient clerks; but too often I 
find them unable to write a business letter in proper form, spell 
correctly, or sometimes to add accurately.”’ I think the public is 
just in demanding that certain powers of the pupils be developed to 
the point of practical use in school. 

The only way to do this is by putting the power to use, or through 
learning by doing, as we commonly express it. ‘This means some- 
thing more than that we learn to read by reading, to draw by draw- 
ing. The doing that is really effective in learning is that which seems 
to the child practical at the time. Let me illustrate from spelling. 
The children are required to write the lesson correctly from dicta- 
tion and to permit no misspelled words to appear in any school 
exercise; this is doing of a sort, but, to most of them, it meets no felt 
need, and later life shows that much of the work is ineffective. We 
must come closer to life with them. A child who likes to write 
letters may be helped by an appeal to his desire to produce a correct 
letter, but most children are quite indifferent about this. Here is a 
boy, however, who has a toy printing-press and is anxious to print 
well. He finds that his work is laughed at, no matter how neat it is, 
if the spelling is wrong. It now seems to him necessary to learn to 
spell. Once such a boy received his teacher’s permission to bring 
his press to school, and a whole group of companions who used it 
with him became good spellers. A girl who had been an indifferent 
speller became interested in using her father’s typewriter, and 
through her desire to produce good typewriting began to notice 
correct forms in spelling and so improved. But your school provides 
neither presses nor typewriters? Then try the effect of a box of 
bone letters, black on a white ground and about an inch square. To 
most children it seems far more practical to pick out the right letters 
to form the word than it does merely to write them; improvement 
will be still more rapid if the spelling is treated as a game. 


Bring Arithmetic, Drawing and History Into the Child’s Life 


HE principle is just as applicable to arithmetic as to spelling. 

“Was your arithmetic of practical value to you while you 
were studying it?” I once asked a girl. 

“Indeed it was!” she said. ‘I used it constantly. My grand- 
father wanted to know how many sweet potato plants he would need 
to buy, so he gave me the dimensions of the field, the distance 
between the hills and the distance from the hill to the fence, and I 
worked it out. When our house was renovated I computed the cost 
of papering and carpeting my bedroom.” 

Arithmetic is a form of knowledge which even a child needs. We 
must bring it into relation to his need. The play activities, the 
earning and spending of money, the measurements and computa- 
tions in manual work, the geography and other forms of Nature 
study, afford a wide field from which the teacher can choose 
the appeal which will be felt most strongly by each pupil. Make 
them feel a present advantage in adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing correctly and rapidly, and the business men, later, 
will not need to complain of them in these particulars. 

The power to draw is now so generally felt to be practical and 
important in life that drawing has a place on every school program; 
but it is not advancing through a graded series of drawing-books 
that develops in the child the desired power: it is using drawing to 
meet a present need. The boy who wants a pasteboard lantern can 
see the use of drawing the design first, and so can the girl who wishes 
to make a waste-paper basket for her mother’s Christmas present. 

The poster for the school exercises is felt to be needed and the 
pupils gladly work out designs for it. The drawing of paper dolls to 
be colored and cut out, the designing of paper furniture to be made 
and played with, and the designing and ornamenting of other 
paper toys, appear useful to children; and so does the designing of 
ratha baskets, blotting-pads, book-covers and belts. Drawing to 
scale in geography and manual work is seen to be of real use. 

History is a subject that to many pupils seems useless, and in later 
life it too often proves of no practical benefit. Can it be learned by 


NOTE—This is the third of a series of articles on teachers and their work, written by a teacher. 


to write intelligently on this subject than is Miss Williams. 


an early number of THE JOURNAL. 


doing? The reflection that children find acting and doing things in 
a dramatic way intensely interesting and practical shows us the best 
way to deal with this problem. Historical matter which has been 
dramatized and acted appears to the actor in a new light. Ina 
certain school, when in the study of American history the class 
reached the point when Government under the Constitution began, 
the pupils formed themselves into the two Houses of Congress and 
enacted all the principal legislation that followed. When the need 
for the Supreme Court arose they organized it. These pupils 
brought to later life a practical knowledge of their National history. 


There is Always a Best Time to Teach a Child 


“DUT,” you will now urge, “everything taught in school cannot be 

made immediately useful to the learner.” That is true, nor are 
we expected to make it so. Some things must be brought to the point 
of practical knowledge; we may add to these as much more of the 
others as we can. In this part of the work we succeed the best when 
we aim to relate each bit closely to something else that has been felt 
to be practical. A teacher in a rural school took up with her class in 
geography the study of the Delaware River, because a small branch 
of one of its tributary streams flowed near her schoolhouse. Teacher 
and class spent a delightful Saturday in following this stream some 
three miles up to the springs in boggy ground where it started. 
They noted its course, its windings, its varying width, how it had 
cut its banks, the stones and mud deposited. Their way was over 
land owned or worked by the parents of the children, and so what 
the stream was to the land was easily elicited. On another Satur- 
day they followed it to the river. The need of a map was felt the 
very first day, so a map oi their own stream and its drainage area 
was made with the teacher’s aid, and the transition from this to the 
use of maps of the more distant areas was easy. The river—its rela- 
tion to the mountains above, its course, its work in transporting 
soil, its tributaries, the productions of its valley, its commercial use, 
the towns on its banks—was now so learned that the knowledge was 
felt to be practical. It took along time, but afterward it was easy for 
the pupils to relate to it information about other rivers in the 
United States and in foreign countries by comparison. 

If it appears impossible to relate the thing that one is planning to 
teach to any felt need of the pupil then we must ask: “‘ Had I better 
teach this now?” There is always a best time to teach a child a 
thing. What does not touch him at one age appears interesting and 
useful at another. We waste his time when we insist upon his doing 
slowly and poorly at an earlier age what he could do quickly and 
well when he gets a little older. A teacher was laboring to make a 
class in a grammar grade understand and parse certain participial 
constructions. Not one was developed enough to see the slightest 
use in it, and the work was going badly. A visitor asked her: ‘Why 
are you teaching this now? Why not leave it for the High School?” 
She replied: ‘Because at least half the boys in my grade will leave 
without entering High School. If I do not teach it now they will 
never get it.”” “‘That motive is a good one; but the point is, are 
those boys really learning it?” and their teacher was obliged to own 
that they were not. 

This teacher erred in judgment. She was wasting the scanty 
precious school time of these boys, as well as doing injustice to the 
rest of the class. The shorter the period of school opportunity the 
more imperative the demand that it be devoted to acquiring really 
practical knowledge. As for her plea, that if it were not learned 
then it would never be acquired, I find in the life of Abraham 
Lincoln that he had no formal grammar in his school course, but 
when, as a young man, he felt the need of such knowledge he pro- 
cured a textbook, mastered it in a few weeks, and by its aid so 
ordered his use of language that he, whose early habits of speech 
were those of the illiterate family from which he sprang, became a 
master of English style. 





Is Your Own Knowledge Practical ? 


OW, dear teacher-reader, one direct question: Is your knowledge 

of the various branches you teach practical? There is a general 
impression that teachers, as a class, are not practical people. ‘‘ He 
who can, does: he who cannot, teaches,” is George Bernard Shaw’s 
unpleasant fling at our profession. It will hurt none of us to 
examine ourselves in this respect. Let me suggest a test. Did any 
of you who are teaching geography think while reading the story 
of the class that learned the Delaware River: “I don’t know 
enough to teach geography that way”? But what can be more 
necessary than power to adapt one’s self to this earth upon which 
we depend for life itself, and so ought not your geographical 
knowledge to be practical? If it is not so should you not set at 
once about making it so? 

And this is equally true if you distrust your knowledge of draw- 
ing or arithmetic or any other subject you teach, It is the glory of 
our profession that so many of us live up to the principle that a 
teacher should never be satisfied with her present attainments. It 
makes me both proud and sad to observe how many teachers 
devote their scanty leisure at night and on Saturday to study, and 
how much of their inadequate pay goes to expenses thus incurred. 

As a rule, what the teacher most pressingly needs is not so much 
knowledge of the more advanced and difficult parts of her subject 
as greater ability to relate what she already knows to the life in 
which she finds herself. I would have you then turn from books to 
real things. After school is over go out along the streams and upon 
the hills, and through the farms, observing and relating. Let your 
plant knowledge be that derived from the actual care of plants, in 
the garden, orchard and field. Let your physics be related to the 
practical understanding of the vacuum cleaner, sewing machine, 
meat mill. It must be adequate to deal with that electric doorbell 
so often out of order. Not only put your arithmetic to use in your 
own life, but be constantly noting its application in the lives of the 
people around you as well. 

Shaw’s aphorism will not describe the teacher of the future. For 
him it must be revised to read: ‘“‘He who does, teaches.” But, 
believe me, this teacher of the future will be a practical teacher. 
And his pupils will remember. 


Few persons are more competent 


A distinguished teacher of many years’ experience and observation, she has 
also been closely associated with Dr. G. Stanley Hall and other leaders in the child-study movement. 


The fourth article will appear in 
THE EDITORS. 


What are the Points About a 


Sewing Machine that 
Interest You Most? 


he FREE 


Sewing Machine 
Has Them All 





Do You Want the Fastest 
Sewing Machine > 


The FREE Sewing Machine has a 
‘¢Rotoscillo”’” Movement which I invented 
in order to make the FREE faster than 
the fastest Rotary and simpler than the 
simplest Shuttle machine. The FREE 
will do more work in the same time or the 
same amount of work in less time. 


Do You Want the Lightest 
Running Machine? 


The FREE Sewing Machine has eight 
sets of ball-bearings, while other sewing 
machines have only two sets, or else none 
at all. The FREE will do the most work 
with the least help from you. 


Do You Want the Machine 
W hich Does the Finest Wark? 


The FREE Sewing Machine will sew 
the sheerest, thinnest, flimsiest fabric with- 
out crimping, tearing or missing a stitch. 
On account of its Automatic Tension 
Automatic Thread Con- 
troller, you can make the most perfect 
stitch running right from the heaviest 
cloth to the thinnest mull and at the rate 
of 200 stitches per minute. 


Do You Want the Most 
Beautiful Sewing Machine? 


The FREE is not top heavy — one-sided 
—ugly or dust collecting. It has artistic 
curves, a graceful French leg design and 
dustless japanning, making it as beauti- 
ful as any parlor furniture. 


Do You Want the Most 
Reliable Machine ? 


You have it in The FREE. I am so 
sure of it that I guarantee it against de- 
fects practically forever. It is a machine 
which will last you your lifetime and 
serve your children after you. Moreover 
it is the only machine insured against any 
accidental loss or damage for five years. 


Release and 


I am anxious that you be convinced of all 
these claims I make for The FREE, so I 
urgently ask you to goand see The FREE 
at my dealers’. 


Drop me a postal for the interesting, 
beautiful book, “In the Day’s Work.” 
You owe it to yourself to read this truly 
fascinating book, which tells and shows 
you the wonderful, new points about 
The FREE—the up-to-date machine. It 
is the machine you and your daughters 
would buy twenty-five years from now 
—why not get it as soon as you can 
and enjoy its improvements? 








Let me send the book, with my 
compliments; drop me that postal to- 
day, please. 


Urr OC free, President 
tf e 














Free SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, CHICAGO 









































DRAWN BY KATHARINE RICHARDSON WIREMAN 


Thanksgiving With the Girls in “Cat Alley” 


Their Larks, Their Stories, and the Good Things They Eat: Here Told 
for Other Girls by One of the “Alley” 





HANKSGIVING away from home is always a bit dole- 
4) ful, even if one is fortunate enough to live in ‘Cat 








Alley,” and when I woke and found it raining hard I 
uttered a loud and prolonged wail. 

Elizabeth came flying in, alarmed. “For pity’s 
sake!’’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘stop that fearful noise.” 

“Tm cross!’’ I muttered sulkily. ‘‘Thanksgiving Day away from 
home, and raining, too! What fun can we have today?” 

‘“There’s the Fashionable Basket Ball Game this afternoon,” sug- 
gested Elizabeth hopefully, “and the Junior party tonight.” 

‘But what about the whole horrible morning?” I demanded. 

By this time the rest of ‘Cat Alley” had congregated in my room 
and we were looking in one another’s faces in despairing blankness. 

It was Maggie who came to the rescue. “I know,” she cried, “a 
‘Track Meet!’’’ And she whirled back to her room and began dress- 
ing. We could hear her conversing with Julia amid peals of laughter, 
and we knew that the morning wouldn’t be so dismal after all. 





























T WAS half-past ten before the “Track Meet” was ready, and when 
we were summoned to the ‘‘Gym”’ we found Julia and Maggie had 
been generous with their invitations, for nearly all the girls who 
hadn’t gone away for Thanksgiving were assembled ready for a lark. 
First came the ‘‘ Relay Race.”’ Three pairs of girls lined up facing 
each other, each girl armed with a wafer which she had to chew and 
swallow as quickly as possible so that she might give the signal—a 
whistle—to the next “‘runner”’ on her side. Any girl who has tried to 
whistle after a mouthful of this sort, especially when an admiring 
crowd is urging her on, will appreciate the excitement of the situation. 
When the winning team had been applauded contestants for the 
“One-Yard Dash” appeared. This race consisted in the attempt to 
push a penny a distance of one yard across the floor by means of 
the racer’s nose. Needless to say the “‘side-lines’’ were crowded. 

A “Tug-of-War”’ was next in order. A raisin was tied firmly in the 
middle of a long piece of twine, and each contestant took firm hold of 
one end of the twine and began to chew for dear life—as well as for 
the raisin. No girl was allowed to use her hands, but she might twist 
or jerk as much as she was able. 

There were three entries for the “Standing High Jump,” so three 
doughnuts were suspended in a doorway, approximately four inches 
above the mouths of the respective jumpers. The doughnuts swayed 
and swung but refused to allow themselves to be bitten, until at the 
end of the allotted time only one girl had made a score: one tiny bite 
missing from the doughnut entitled her to the prize. 

The “Hurdle Race” came next. The contestants took seats and 
threaded six needles. The one who got through first was the winner. 

Then came the “ Drinking Race.”’ [Each contestant was given a 
glass of water which she absorbed by means of a spoon. 

The contestants for the “Foot Race” took seats and were very 
much surprised when the judges measured their feet. This was a 
time when one could be proud of large feet. 

By this time every one was in good trim for the “Standing Broad 
Grin.” Either single entries or team work was permitted. Contest- 
ants had their grins measured before a mirror to insure accuracy and 
satisfaction, and the team whose aggregate grin was two feet received 
almost as much applause as the girl whose record of seven and three- 
quarter inches won for her the college championship. 


FTER all this we were ready for dinner, and it was such a tremen- 
Aas meal that we thought with apprehension about those girls 
who were to take part in the basket ball game which was scheduled 
for that afternoon. There had been a great deal of guessing about 
this basket ball game, but the little clique of girls who had been 
getting it up had not given an inkling of what was to come. 

“See the Fashionable Basket Ball Game in the Gym, Thanksgiving 
Afternoon,” the big sign on the bulletin board had read, and so the 
afternoon found the running track of the gymnasium packed. On the 
floor below several girls, dressed as maids, were fussing around with 
brooms and dustcloths, and several dressing-tables, with all the 
articles of milady’s toilet, were placed about on the sides. 

Soon a butler appeared, calling forth a most high-sounding name and 
ushering in an elaborately gowned girl. A maid hurried to remove her 
wraps and lead her to a dressing-table. The butler called out more 
names as the unmistakably élite of society appeared. They were all 
dressed in evening gowns, with flowing trains, high-heeled slippers, 
long white gloves, boas, picture hats and plumes. When they were 
at last assembled a whistle sounded and a stately 
girl in black stepped forth. She asked the butler for 
the ball. The players took their places, and the ball 
was held up by the butler. One of the centers took 
the ball and presented it to the other with a courteous 
bow. She received it, and with mincing steps crossed 
to another girl, presenting it to her with a graceful 
salutation. The latter presented it to another, and 
soon until it reached the basket, then the butler was 
called on to toss it in the basket. The game went on 
until suddenly the whistle sounded. It was for a 
foul! ‘One lady has been guilty of pulling another 
lady’s gown!”’ A few more minutes and the whistle 
sounded again. Another foul! ‘One lady shoved 
another lady! The idea!” 

The maids were kept busy tying the players’ shoc- 
strings, putting in their hairpins and fanning them. 

The second half of the game was much like the 
first. One of the ladies noticed that the butler 
favored one side when he threw balls into the basket, 
so she showed him her card. He seemed deeply 
impressed for he showed no more favoritism. 

Laugh? We laughed until we cried, and I confided 
to Anne as we strolled back to the “Alley” that I'd 
had such fun that I hated to think of the dull Junior 
party that evening. The ‘Track Meet” and “ Basket 
Ball”? had been jolly because impromptu, but the 
Juniors had been planning their stunt for weeks. 





OWEVER the Junior party started in propitiously, for this was 
the way partners were chosen: A curtain was hung between two 
rooms, and we Freshmen, in groups of eight, were directed to go 
behind it. Then eight Juniors, standing in front, took turns in tossing 
a ball over the curtain. Whoever the ball hit became the partner of 
the girl who tossed it, and soon we were all merrily claimed, and 
were walking toward the ‘‘Gym” with our escorts. 

My Junior began asking me how I liked college so far, and I con- 
fessed I liked it all except one thing, and that was the fact that I 
never could get hold of the stepladder, and, consequently, my pictures 
were still piled up on the floor, where I tripped over them constantly, 
breaking about one a day. 

The Junior laughed. ‘Yes,” she said, ‘‘a stepladder is a scarce 
article in a corridor, and whenever you want it some one else has it. 
But now let me tell you the simplest way to hang a picture without a 
ladder. Take a picture-hanger and fasten it to the top of a broom 
handle or window stick by putting a little piece of string across it 
(just where the wire naturally comes), then pushing a pin on each side 
of the holder through the string into the handle. You leave upper- 
most the part of the hanger that goes over the moulding. Now place 
the wire (with the picture attached) on the hanger, and get your 
roommate to hold the picture. Raise the broomstick and place the 
hanger on the moulding. Now give a quick tug, and out will-come the 
pins, and the holder will be released from the handle, and your 
picture will be hanging on the wall. Only be careful that the pins 
don’t hit you in the face in their fall. Isn’t that a bright idea?” 

I warmly assented, and mentally made a note of it to take back to 
the girls in “‘Cat Alley.” 


Y THE time we were at the “Gym” any ideas I had of a dull party 
were speedily dispelled, for it was one of the cleverest entertain- 
ments I ever was at. The “Gym” had been transformed into The 
Realms of the Lower World, and we were first ushered through the 
kingdom of Morpheus, where that god lay sleeping attended by ghastly 
dream spirits. After this we came to the River Styx (the swimming 
pool) which was crossed by Charon’s raft, and then Tartarus, guarded 
by the horrible monster Cerberus. In Tartarus were spirits condemned 
to pursue through eternity the occupations of their life. Here were 
history students tormented by dreaded history topics. Here was 
the ‘‘greasy grind,” and also one troubled spirit condemned to go on 
scrubbing the bathtub ‘to leave it as she would like to find it.” 
Many other spirits inhabited Tartarus. Next we came to Elysian 
ields, where we found the Latin “trot” standing in the “Livy 
Stable.” After our journey through the Elysian Fields we came to 
Pluto’s court, where Miss 1914, as plaintiff, was bringing before Pluto 
charges against the Glee Club—‘“‘flunk notes,” charged with terrify- 
ing into untimely termination tiny tots of 1914, and against college 
meals, charged with fearful failure to furnish fattening food for finicky 
I‘reshmen. Five dishes of the college meal were being arraigned: 
dead potatoes, boarding-house hash, weary omelet, nervous pudding, 
and frozen soup. ‘Then, in contrast to the dismal dishes represented 
in Pluto’s court, we were feasted royally. 

We had ice cream and cake and coffee and—sandwiches. Sand- 
wiches! Such sandwiches! There were so many different kinds, and 
all so good! First there was the “Kimono Sandwich.” I got my 
Junior friend to tell me how it was made, and here is the recipe: 


KIMONO SANDWICH 

Three Spanish peppers 

‘Two hard-boiled eggs 

One cream cheese 

One tablespoonful of chopped onion 

Ked pepper and salt 

Dressing: 

One tablespoontful of sugar 

One egg 

One tablespoonful of butter 

‘Two tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

Half a cupful of cream 

One tablespoonful of flour 

Chop the Spanish peppers, eggs, cheese, onion, salt and pepper, and 

when the dressing is cool mix all together. Spread between thin slices of 
buttered bread and serve. 


“HEN there were two remarkable species of ham sandwich. One 

kind was made by adding a chopped sweet pepper and a small bottie 
of pickles to a can of deviled ham. 

To make the other you took a can of deviled ham 
and added to it some chopped preserved cherries 
and a little of the juice. Then some finely chopped 
valnuts and a little olive oil or melted butter to make 
the filling spread easily. 

Another kind of sandwich which fascinated me 
with its illusive taste was dubbed “grape sandwich,” 
and [| afterward discovered that it was made by mixing 
grape jam and cream cheese together, and spreading 
the mixture on thin crackers. 

And then for candy we had chocolate peppermints, 
and they seemed to me the very best I had ever 
eaten. 

CHOCOLATE PEPPERMINTS 
Half a cake of bitter chocolate 
One pound and a half of icing sugar 
The white of one egg 
Peppermint essence to suit taste 

Mix the sugar and the egg together until they are like 
dough. Add peppermint. Roll out thin. Cut into small 
round shapes. Dip in melted chocolate and set away 
to cool. This recipe will make eighty peppermints. Be 
sure not to let any water get into the chocolate, or it 
will not melt properly. 


Safely at home once more the “Cat Alley’’ residents 
compared notes and agreed that Thanksgiving Day 
away from home isn’t so bad after all when every 
one makes up one’s mind to have a good time. 
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Third Article 


EFORE we had really found out how to humidify the 
air of our schoolrooms and were trying to succeed 
in schoolwork with evaporating pans in the hot-air 
chambers, we organized a brass band from pupils, 
both boys and girls. The band has been playing 
almost daily ever since. There has never been a day 
when we could not muster an effective band for any public event and 
give great satisfaction, at least to the membership of the band. A 
boy enjoys making an enormous noise; the bigger the noise the 
better it suits him. If you can add to the pleasure of making a 
tremendous racket the impulse of rhythm and the charm of melody 
you have a thing which goes to the very center of being a boy. And 
a brass band in a school will go further. It will interest every one 
and can be utilized in the creation of proper sentiment in favor 
of the administration in the school. Then some children get the 
exercise of blowing, some the pleasure of conducting, and the 
organization greatly benefits the boys in the way of discipline. 






































The Way I Started a Brass Band 


NE day I visited a music house, selected fourteen instruments, 

and had them delivered at the school when school was in session 
so that no one knew what the bundles contained. There were thirty- 
nine of my boy choir present at rehearsal that day. I asked ques- 
tions in musical theory, note reading, and other formal things, but 
I put a standing on the board for each boy. I graded them as to 
their knowledge and efficiency in music. Then I asked them 
to remain quiet while the fourteen nearest the door were invited 
to accompany me to the lower floor. 

In the basement we found the instruments as I had unpacked 
them and set them together for use. I showed each boy how to 
carry one of the instruments without dropping its parts, and the 
fourteen slowly filed back to the choir meeting. Instantly the 
whole room was a seething mass of interrogators. 

“Oh, Mr. Watt, are they real?” 

“Ts it a band?” 

“Are they for us?” 

“Let me have the big one?” 

“T choose the drum!” 

There was tumult for a while, but after a little there followed a 
calm period when I could manage affairs. 

I tried the boys who had the highest marks on the board and 
assigned to them in order of efficiency the instruments which seemed 
to fit their lips. There is no telling by looking at lips what size of a 
horn a boy ought to play. But by trying him a while on mouthpieces 
of varying size I am usually able to tell pretty accurately what size 
of mouthpiece is most suitable. 

It was sport to see the faces of those waiting while one of the more 
proficient was being tested. Perhaps he could make no sound at all 
fur some minutes. 

“Oh, Mr. Watt, let me take it! I can make it go.’ 

But when the most eager fellow got hold of the thing he merely 
made the sound of rushing wind through the horn and his counte- 
nance fell. However, we soon had the instruments assigned. Then I 
showed how the scale is produced, and how the length of the horn 
governs the gravity of its pitch. I called attention to the three 
valves indicating that the whole chromatic scale may be brought out 
by combinations of three fingers and change in lip tension. ‘This 
was interesting, and when they found that to learn to play a horn 
but three fingers have to be trained and the bulk of the work is done 
by two of them, every boy in the band was determined to know it 
all before he slept that night. 

Then I addressed them: ‘‘These horns are mine! I have bought 
them for you to use. They are merely lent to the boys who have 
been chosen. When one of those boys does an act that I consider 
unmanly, unfair, dishonest or impolite, I shall pass the horn he has 
to the next on the waiting list. Here are the names on the board. 
James, you will see that you get the first horn that is made available 
if you can blow that size of horn.” 

“T can blow it, sir.” This although he had never had a horn to 
his lips. He knew he could do it. 

“One thing more,” I said. “I do not consider it good form for a 
band to be blowing horns about the streets or outside of their homes 
when off duty. When I hear that one of these horns has been played 
in the street by a boy who cannot play a solo I shall consider that a 
breach of discipline, and the horn will pass to the next boy.” 

Soon every boy had a card with the natural scale and two acci- 
dentals marked on it, and all were vigorously trying to break up the 
discipline in their various families with their proficiency in the first 
lesson. 


’ 


It Has Helped to Build Up the Spirit of the School 


HE band grew from fourteen to twenty-two members in forty- 

eight hours. I was asked at the first rehearsal by several boys if I 
would let them learn with the others if their fathers would buy them 
instruments. I agreed to this provided they would be tested by me 
and then buy the instruments I determined on, for I wished them to 
have instruments on which they would be likely to succeed, and I 
wished also to keep the balance of instrumentation correct, an idea 
I have since thrown to the winds. I do not care today if I have 
twenty-seven cornets, seven altos, four barytones, seventeen slide 
trombones, two tubas, two bass drums and thirty snares. The 
music of the band is fine, whether it conforms to rules of balance of 
instrumentation or not. That is a very unimportant matter now 
that we are considering the larger things that go with the band. 

The average boy thinks the bandmaster is about the finest insti- 
tution in the land outside of the Presidency. He’ll run his legs off 
for him, and if the bandmaster simply lets him mail a letter the 
archangel may blow his horn but that boy has too much business on 
hand to stop until the mail has been cared for. 

Now the effect of that band in the administration of the school for 
the past seventeen years has been such that it has not only given me 
a standing in certain quarters which perhaps I do not really merit, 
but it has also given the school a standing in the community and the 
children have a peculiar pride in it. Business men soon came to 
know “the school with the band,” and when they needed boys or 
girls to work for them often sent to me for help, and I took advantage 





of that and told them the truth about every case; this gave me what 
the politician calls “‘a drag.’ I could get men, women, boys and girls 
placed. That was worth while. A gang was formed for right con- 
duct. That band did it. The best fighter in the school had no such 
popularity as the boy who played solo cornet. Bad talk, unmannerly 
actions and low ideas seemed to be tabooed by vote of the people. 
Everybody knew that the boys who were in the band wished to keep 
their places. Every boy not in the band wished to get in. Every 
little fellow wished me to think well of him, for the day was coming 
for him to be ambitious too. 

I did take in a few of the small ones when I found how they desired 
it. Then I let the girls have a chance at it. I did not expect them to 
prepare for a street parade, but I found that we were frequently 
playing where it was entirely proper for a girl to play with the rest 
of the band, so we had nearly as many girls as boys in the organiza- 
tion. In the Memorial Day parade this May the first section of our 
band, as it led the old veterans, was composed of girls in white and 
blue playing cornets and altos. 

It has helped to build up the spirit of the school. I had the best 
fellows on my side after the band was started, if I had failed in this 
respect before. There was no question about it. Not only in the 
matter of getting into the band, or being recommended for some- 
thing good when schooldays should be over, or getting help for 
father when he got out of work, but, without any special reason for 
it, there grew up in the district a strong desire to be well thought of 
by the Principal. It helped the school. 

It is possible that if I had not started the band I could never have 
had the leadership among those people to influence them to risk 
sending their children to a school so insanely organized as to have 
the windows of some of the rooms open in zero weather! At any 
rate, I know that many of the parents have got so into the habit of 
consenting to what I propose that I receive many a note asking me 
to use my judgment regarding the little boy or girl who may be put 
into the cold room or into a warm one as I judge best for him or her. 


What the Band Has Done for One Boy 


NDEPENDENCE, too, was fostered by the band. Many of the old 

members have come back to say that what they learned in school 
about music has been a source of profit tothem since. Let us take 
one of the remarkable boys and see what it did for him. A fine, 
tall fellow took hold of the largest horn on the first day of the 
band’s work—a quiet lad who seemed to apologize for the length of 
his limbs and the extent of space he inadvertently occupied, but a 
boy of determination. He learned quickly to run his scales and he 
produced a peculiarly sweet and mellow bass note that was charming 
to all. He had force enough to send the horn’s great notes crashing 
through the air, and he had the fineness of sentiment to know when 
and how to drop into a sweet singing quality which captivated all. 
He was soon graduated and went to the High School. After school 
we had rehearsals, but John was sure to beon hand. He hung on to 
that horn and has never parted withit. After four years he went to 
the University. Before this, however, he had come to me for advice 
regarding another instrument. Men who play the tuba often double 
in string. He wished to know whether he could get a bass viol and 
learn to double. I found a second-hand instrument in a pawnshop 
and bought it for twenty-two dollars. I gave John two lessons on 
that. He had previously learned to play the violin and so the strings 
were easy for him. Then he went to the University. 

Karly in the year the musical men were invited to register with 
the band leader for a try-out to see which were to have their tuition 
paid by their playing. John was too modest to put in an application, 
but too curious to keep away from the try-out. After the men regis- 
tered for the tuba had been tried the leader seemed in doubt and 
casually asked if there were any other men present who wished to 
try it. John’s long hand went up and he solemnly strode forward in 
response to the invitation to take the horn. He was tried. 

“Why didn’t you register for the try-out?”’ 

“T am out of practice a little, and I thought I could not fill the 
bill until ——” 

“Until you heard these other men?”’ 

“YVies,, Sit. 

Did he get the place? I believe he did. He simply fed the notes 
into that big horn and played everything on the page. He had had 
years of trying to please his parents and me, and he didn’t need any 
other training for success in life. 

He paid his four years’ tuition in the University by blowing the 
tuba. He organized a sub-band of a few of the good players and 
took some minor engagements which the big band could not look at. 
He made friends with the managers of the Prohibition party and did 
a lot of campaign playing in small halls with a few men. 

If the band had never done anything further than assist in 
the manufacture of such a man as John I should be satisfied with 
the work. But there are scores of Johns around the school, some 
younger, of course, but still much like him. 


Pupils Have Been Improved Morally and Physically 


HE way in which physique has been built up by outdoor playing, 

by marching, by learning to wear uniform, by knowing good car- 
riage, by considering proper conduct for members of the organiza- 
tion that is always under inspection, had much to do with setting up 
boys and girls morally and physically. 

Four times a gay the children in the large building march down 
from their rooms in columns of fours. Each room has its own forma- 
tion and its honor to maintain. There are rooms every week which 
get distinction for honorable conduct. Such carry flags ahead of 
them as they come down. They have special privileges that other 
rooms do not have. And every time the columns come down in this 
splendid manner, the band is on the bottom floor by the office, 
pouring out strains of martial and patriotic music. 

There is added to the vitality of the members of the band a 
tangible asset every time the band plays. Lungs treated in this 
manner are more capacious and active. And along with the physical 
good comes also an esprit de corps which reaches those not in the 
band. The impulse to step together—to maintain decorum and 
self-respect—is a feature of the institution. 

Are we keeping up the band at our school now, you ask? 

Well, yes! 
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Food 


Clean 
and 


Fresh 


Don’t think 
of Uneeda 
Biscuit as a 
mere lunch 
necessity, or 
as a bite be- 
tween meals. 


Uneeda Biscuit 
are the most 
nutritious food 
made from 
flour, and are 
full of energiz- 
ing, strength- 
giving power. 


Uneeda Biscuit 
are always crisp 
and fresh and 
delicious when 
you buy them. 
Their sensible, 
dust tight, mois- 
ture proof pack- 
ages prevent the 
unclean, tough 
condition so 
common to or- 
dinary crackers. 


NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


5 


for a package 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 

















































China Sets to Paint for Christmas 


By Sara Wood McCampbell 





























Design in Red, Orange and Black for Child’s Set 


HE birds in the design for this child’s set are 

heavily outlined in bright red against a blocked 
background of yellow-brown. The inside outline is 
yellow-brown. The beaks and legs are painted in black. 
The surface of the china is left white to the edge, save 
for narrow bands of black broken by small rectangular 
spots of yellow-brown. The extreme edges of all pieces 
are white, giving the effect of the black being outlined 
with white, thus creating lightness and brilliance. 
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Rose-Tree Design for 
Afternoon Tea-Set 




















Design in Pink, Green and Gold for Invalid’s Luncheon Set 


HE best way for the decorator to handle this design 

is to paint the rose in a naturalistic way and then 
‘“square it off’’ within the already spaced border limits. 
In painting the leaves and stems use a very soft tone of 
green, and for a second firing touch up with a brown- 
green to which should be added a bit of red. Model as 
definitely as possible in the first painting —that is, for 
the first firing. It is important to break the gold bands 
in the manner shown by the design. 





























Afternoon Tea-set With Rose-Tree Design and Gold 








Luncheon Set in White Decorated With 


LOPS ROO! AS SOON Laie: 








a Pink Rose Design and Gold for an Invalid or Shut-In 





N THIS idea for an invalid’s luncheon 

set there is a soft pink rose in some- 
what natural growth, but yet brought 
into a design form which adds greatly 
to the dignity of the set. There is a 
mental appetite, which in an invalid 
should be particularly considered, and 
in this set not only was a dainty color 
scheme chosen, but the shapes were 
also selected with the thought of com- 
fortable and happy handling. Notice 
the low teapot, sugar and cream- 
pitcher with their broad bases—not 
easy to upset. The little bell at the 








right adds an interest. 





HE decora- 

tive arrange- 
ment of Queen’s 
lace—the design 
shown on the 
bachelor’s 
breakfast set 
when carried out 
in white and 
liquid-bright sil- 
ver is neither 
naturalistic nor 
conventional. 
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HE shapes selected for the after- 

noon tea-set for a young girl’s 
tea-table—the five pieces shown in 
the second illustration above —take a 
paneled design extremely well, and 
the broken lines and spacing at the 
base give variety to the usual straight- 
line panel effect. The design within 
the panels is a little pink rose tree not 
too formal in its old-fashioned flower- 
pot of bronze-green or dull terra cotta 
tone. All bands, lines and handles 
are of gold. This design may be em- 
broidered on the tea cloth, which would 
add to the quaint effect of the whole. 











HIS lovely 

wild flower 
lends itself par- 
ticularly well to 
this kind of han- 
i¢ dling, but one 
must have a 
knowledgeof the 
growth,and free 
command of 
brush and me- 
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Suggestion for the Design on the Bachelor's Breakfast Set Illustrated Below 





Bachelor’s Breakfast Set in White With Wild-Flower Design in Silver and Ebony and Silver Coffee Tray 


dium to do it 
successfully. 


7. 
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Fidgety 
Folks 
Feel Fine 


when they quit drinking 
the morning beverage that 
all too often is the hidden 


source of the “Fidgets.” 


Don’t get cross with the 
victims—induce them to 
drop the old morning 


drink and use well-made 


POSTUM 


Many folks have mis- 
taken the delicious flavour 
of well-boiled Postum for 
that of mild, high-grade 
The change 


is easy, and free of all 


Java coffee. 


feeling of self-denial. 


Then comes the sound, 
restful sleep from which 
one awakens with clear 
head and steady nerves— 


ready for business or frolic. 


Postum, made of clean, 
hard wheat, carries real 
support and invigoration— 
the nerve-building food 
elements of the field grain 
which rebuild the nerve 
cells (that make or upset 
one’s disposition), soothing 
and sustaining in a way 


as pleasing as it is natural. 


Many a person after 
using Postum, say ten 
days, in place of the usual 
hot mealtime drink, feels 


like a “different person.” 


‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Read “The Road to 
Wellville” in packages. 


Postum Cereal 6; Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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HE world has consented in a 
smug sort of condonement 
of “a young man’s folly”’: 
there is a joke attached to 
the late nightkey; a laugh 
lurking somewhere over the 
delinquent husband, and he feels himself 
a hero of a sort—the “‘high-rolling’’ hero 
of the smart class who think it “game” 
to be “one of the boys” in a set which 
rather sneers at ‘‘Wifey’s’”’ influence 
and draws the line on “ Mother’s apron 
strings.”’ 

I do believe that the continuance of 
this silly ideal of manhood is due to the 
influence of father upon son: to the covert 
admission that man has a right to looser morals than woman, 
and that “a little outlet” is necessary now and then to the 
physical welfare of a man. I have heard men boldly claim that 
the old Adam is bound to crop out in a man somewhere along 
the way—that he must of necessity “have his fling” at being bad 
in greater or less degree. 

The popularity of this doctrine among men is really astonishing, 
and their condonement of dereliction of duty among the members 
of their own sex isamazing. There seems to be a sort of unwritten 
code among men that though they may choose the strait path 
themselves they are to hold hands off their brethren, who are to be 
allowed to go to the devil or not as they choose. 

















Happily for Us All There are Many Good Men in the world. 
I never join my sisters in a wholesale denunciation of the male sex, 
because I believe that there are many good and true husbands 
who love their wives with all their hearts, and are devoted to their 
children, and who are quite as loyal to the moral code as women are, 
although I also believe that men are far weaker in the face of 
temptation than women are. 

Perhaps this is not quite the correct way of putting it. There 
is a lot of very shallow talk about temptation. The evils of the 
world are not temptations to well-bred people when exhibited in 
the abstract. No well-bred boy or girl deliberately wishes to get 
drunk or to break the seventh commandment. ‘There are a thou- 
sand insidious influences which drag us step by step to the situation 
in which such a thing is a temptation. The man or woman who 
takes a high moral stand and declares that he or she can resist 
temptation, and that anybody who wishes to can do the same, is 
simply a person who speaks without knowledge. The capabilities 
of sin are in every one of us, and he who speaks loudest about 
resisting evil is more than likely to be just a person who is igno- 
rant of the fact. Many good people live and die without ever in 
any sense realizing the power of temptation. 

It should be more the object of society to avoid the things that 
stimulate temptation toimmorality. On the contrary it seems to be 
our purpose to seek them. We are exposed on every hand to the 
means of temptation. I often wonder, seeing the way the sexes are 
herded together, that we do as well as we do. I wonder, too, when | 
realize the iniquities of our business and political world, the dis- 
couragements that await men and women when they take up the 
responsibilities of life, that so many toil patiently, if hopelessly, and 
still try to be decent and to imbue their children with the piteous 
human ambition to “rise.” 


One Pathetic Aspect of the Human Life-Story is the fact that 
those who have seemingly the least chance try the hardest to 
achieve actual decency, while those who have what we call ‘every 
advantage”’ persist in throwing their lives away. 

I have particularly in mind today the young man who is beat upon 
losing his wife’s love by “‘ having a good time with the boys.” He is 
such a wonder to me, for I know he has read with feeling and with 
understanding the story of the prodigal son. I do not know that the 
moral of this story is wholly a good one. I always deeply sympa- 
thized with the. brother of the prodigal who saw the fatted calf killed 
for the scamp who had been filling himself with the husks. ‘“T will 
arise and go to my father”: this story, like those of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, is a story without a heroine. The characters are men. 
The prodigal son had no wife, so far as we know. No doubt he got 
one after he had “settled down.” Maybe he came in then and 
cut out the sober-sided brother with his sweetheart—it would be 
exactly like him. 

But the prodigal whom I have in mind today has a wife and he has 
a mother, and it is with them and their story that I have to deal. 
They love him. At least they did love him before he set about to 
turn that love into agony, then into loathing, finally into no better 
thing than pity and regret. On the wife’s part it may turn to hatred, 
but, at any rate, it means torture—the rack, the crucifix—for these 
twowomen. They are nice people. ‘They go in good society. They 
are interested in keeping up appearances, and then they are clean 
women, full of the sweetest sort of home ideals, and, besides, there 
arechildren! Yes, there are children to deceive and to protect from 
the bitter knowledge that their father is nothing more than a scamp, 
and that their mother’s heart is broken and her life plans all shattered 
and turned awry. A common story, yet, I believe, less common 
than it used to be. 


Well, What of the Woman? Do not say that she made a poor 
choice. No girl makes a choice of a husband. That is all settled for 
her at the dawning of creation. The man who appeals to her most 
insistently through the mating instinct—which is a thing as blind 
and ignorant as a molecule—will be her husband. She will believe 
that she loves him, for she has been taught that the mating instinct 
is love, and maybe it is for all we know. Anyway they are married 
and there are children, and here she is with her misery, and her 
chance to become the stronger character of two people joined in holy 
wedlock. . 

She loves him. This is quite possible. The scamp is notori- 
ously good-looking, and he nearly always has a “way with him” 
about women. I have known some of this type who can change from 
fiends to demigods in the twinkling of an eye. I believe, however, 
that a really bright and good woman will not continue to love a man 
after he has lied to her and she has detected him in the deliberate 
act of trying to wheedle and deceive her. These arts are for the 
lower orders of women. This is a distinction it would pay mankind 
to learn. It is the great mistake of the male sex to believe that 
“all women are alike,” and that a word of love, a trifling gift, a 
compliment will easily “set them right.” 

NOTE—All through the coming year “The Country Contributor’? will continue 
to write for The Journal, giving each month one of her interesting talks. 





If there is one essential quality be- 
tween man and woman that quality is 
truthfulness. Not truth in the sense of 
unvarying devotion, but simple veracity 
as we depend upon it between man and 
man. I may not be speaking for my sex 
at large, but there must be many like me, 
and I solemnly declare that I could never 
love a man fully after he had once lied 
to me. I could forgive a man if I lost my 
hold upon him and some other woman 
gained it: that would be a misfortune, 
perhaps a great pain to me—and to him— 
men have suffered agonies through such 
a complication, and it is those who do 
not understand who denounce them with- 
But if I once found that he had lied to me it would 








out mercy. 
forever destroy my confidence in him, and while I might in a 
way pardon him, patch up my love for him after a fashion, it 
would never again be love, the beautiful thing that a woman can 
give to a man in whose honor she has confidence. Yet lying to 
their wives is a pet joke among mankind; one sees references to 


it in the “funny columns” of papers and magazines. ‘What can 
we tell the women?” is the first question asked by young husbands 
after they come to their senses over a spree. 


One of the Greatest Mistakes Men Make is in their unbounded 
confidence in the elasticity of woman’s love. This may be due to 
man’s great vanity. I have never known the man, however homely, 
illiterate or unprepossessing, who did not cherish somewhere in his 
soul the conviction of a possibility that any woman might possibly 
fallin love with him. One favorite remark of a husband after he has 
treated his wife like a dog, neglected her, distressed her and deceived 
her, is: ‘Don’t you love me any more?” The surprise and reproach 
of this incredulous question fairly brings a smile to the lips of the 
woman who has suffered the agony of the cooling process of affection. 
One thing men will never learn, and that is that the passionate love 
of a good woman rests almost wholly upon admiration and faith in 
her ideal. Women of the higher type are passionate, but not vulgar. 
In them the full flood of most passionate love is easily checked by a 
glimpse of the “‘ worst side” of the man who won them by persistent 
exhibition of his best side. A bad man, a deceitful man, is fortunate 
if he marries a coarse woman easily held to allegiance to him through 
the cruder mating instinct not greatly affected by considerations 
of character and personal charm that have all to do with the love of a 
more refined woman. His chances of regeneration and final decency 
are much better in this case, for coarse women are often good women 
in the broad sense, and the woman who is not personally fastidious 
has saved more men than she whose ideals are high, whose standards 
are inflexible. 

However, these things are as they are. 
natures we can change, some we cannot. Affection, patience, love 
of a sort, we can cultivate—passionate love, never! No man can 
woo it. back having once lost it—and this being the case I marvel 
more than over any other thing connected with our lives as man and 
woman—at his willingness tolose it. Most of the bickerings between 
husband and wife are the merest froth, never touching their real love 
for each other. Couples go on living together year in and year out 
in a sort of dull warfare when at heart they love each other deeply 
and truly. This is a great pity and I believe it to be the woman’s 
fault. She adopts a sort of abused air, an armor against offenses 
which he is not aware of making—for there are many things that a 
man cannot learn, and among them are the intricacies of woman’s 
complex code of love—and so they go on through life, missing much 
joy, but loving each other all the while. It is quite likely that such a 
couple will be lovers in old age if the Lord spares them. Certain it is 
that many of them wake up to the facts in the case beside a casket 
wherein reposes the beloved form of the partner with whom they 
bickered out forty or so years in which they might have been happy. 


Some things about our 


But All This is Beside the Point to the Woman who, early in 
life, finds herself tied up with a veritable scamp whom she has 
loved as good girls love, and married in full faith and confidence. 
The wonder of this is the man’s attitude. He fully intends to be the 
prodigal. He is going back, all right—after he has a little more fun! 

I bethink me of a girl I saw once, years ago, the lines of suffering 
drawn taut upon a lovely, charming, girlish face. The man had not 
come home to dinner: had sent no message, made no excuse. She 
knew full well what it meant. It would have been a great joy to her 
to hear that he had been taken dangerously ill or been run down on 
a crossing by an automobile or a car, or that a highwayman had shot 
him, or that he had died suddenly of heart failure. But none of these 
things had happened and she knew it. There was nothing to say or 
do. The nice little dinner she had cooked must be served. She must 
strangle her tears and tell the children that Father (oh, holy name, 
profaned so often!) was detained by business, and she and I must 
talk about books and fashions and people we knew! Late in the 
evening he came flinging home, darkness on his face, hades in his 
heart—yet he had just been “having a good time with the boys”’! 

I wondered after I took my leave if the old-fashioned quarrel and 
reconciliation—which really is part of the play—took place; if, after 
a storm and a reunion, she hopefully believed that, as he promised 
her, he would never do so again; and I wonder, too, if this is what 
should have taken place. We are looking questions squarely in 
the face these days; women are gaining courage. Shall not man 
take thought for the correction of injustices like this and rob his 
fellowman of the power to so humiliate and torture a good woman? 


Why Does Society Encourage the Tendency to “sportiness”’ by 
jokes and shrugs and covert sympathy? What is it to be a “sport”’? 
Where is the joy of it? Have not the “sports” in all ages left in 
their brilliant wake ruined homes, sad women, tainted children? 
Yet we greet them with the “top o’ the morning ’’—salute them with 
cheers as they pass by! Is it not time that fathers taught their 
boys more than they do the nobility of simple kindness and faith, 
the manliness of sober and honest work, and the greatness of holy 
domestic life, patriarchal and splendid, including the great privilege 
of fatherhood, the divine responsibility of wedlock ! 

Let us repudiate the tainted literature, the putrid drama, the fetid 
amusement that appeals to us with a false excitement, which has its 
outlet in “‘sportiness’’—and let us spurn the vulgar spirit that finds 
a joke in badness and perks a feather in the cap of the handsome, 
winning, witty and hence thrice execrable “prodigal husband.” 
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Proud of 
the heating 





The keenest, lasting 
pride and _ satisfaction 
come to every house- 
holder to know that 
this winter and many 
succeeding winters his 
loved ones are to enjoy 
the delightful experi- 
ence of a home softly, 
purely warmed and 
ventilated by 


AMERICAN DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Annually, thousands of 
farm and city homes are 
advanced 100% in comfort 
and health protection by 
these outfits! None men- 
tion them except in praise. 


The world-wide, rapidly in- 
creasing use of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 
proves that they are the most 
economical in fuel consump- 
tion of any device yet made and 
the simplest to care for. They 
are an investment—not an 
expense —as the savings they 
bring about soon repay their 
cost. 


If you want to make your homea haven 
of warmth, don’t wait until you build, 
but comfort your present house with an 
outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMER- 
ICAN Radiators. Put in now without 
disturbing your old heaters until ready 
to start fire in the new. 





A No. 2118 IDEAL Boiler A No. A-241 IDEAL. Boiler 
and 270 ft. of 38-in. AMER- and 461 ft. of 38-in. AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, costing ICAN Radiators, costing 
owner $135, were used to owner $215, were used to 
Hot-Water heat this cottage. Hot-Water heat this cottage. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies 
according to climatic and other conditions. 


Ask for book (free) ‘‘Ideal Heating’’ which 
tells all the advantages of the world-famous 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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e Private Opinions of a Plain Man 
By The Reverend Frank Crane 


‘I would like these thoughts to be read and accepted in the sense of being purely human, 
reflecting no cult, college nor creed. They are not written to convert anybody, nor for any end 


except the pleasure of utterance.”’ 





cE 





1#] HEN yousee your late grandmotherride in through 
the doorway seated upon a pink elephant, which 
rolls upon wheels and puffs steam like a locomo- 
tive, and when the old lady suddenly vanishes, 
L and the animal sits down to the piano and 
ks | begins to play and sing, you conclude one of two 
things: either that you are dreaming or that you are crazy. 
For the essence of dreams and of insanity is one and the same, 
to wit: the mind is looking at one object and cannot look away. 
A sane man, when he hasa strange experience, pinches himself — 
that is, he appeals to his environment. 

The secret of sanity is orientation. Hence the danger in a 
fixed purpose or an unwavering attention. You can find the 
lost collar-button better if you will look rapidly here and there 
than if you gaze too intently in one place. To see a squirrel 
among the tree leaves the eye must dart about and not keep to 
one spot. Our minds are by nature discursive. It is harder to 
listen to a sermon that sticks to the text than to the vaudeville 
man who talks of “‘cabbages and kings.” 

Hence if you have worried long over a problem put it away 
and knock about a while; you will return to it with an access 
of sanity. Long, uninterrupted concentration upon one subject 
tends to hypnotize. I have seen some people who, it seemed to 
me, ought occasionally to alter the petition, “Lord, teach us 
how to pray,” and ask, ‘Lord, teach us how to play.” 




















We Have Not Improved on Sin 


HE one department of human activity in which there has 

been no progress is Sin. There are only ten Commandments, 
and having broken them there is nothing to do but to break 
them over again. In all other directions the race has improved; 
for we have railways instead of horses, typewriters instead of 
quills, steam radiators for open fires, not to mention washing- 
machines, telephones, matches, democracies, soda-water, rubber 
heels and hatpins. But men are getting drunk nowadays on 
Clark Street, Chicago, and in the lobster palaces of Broadway, 
New York, and along the Boulevard Poissoniére, in Paris, just 
about as Noah did when he stepped from the ark and found the 
first bottle. The painted ladies of our day have hardly improved 
upon Thais, Lais and Company. The modern murderer goes 
about his work very much after the manner of Cain; the latest 
domestic scandals in Kansas City or Pittsburg follow the lines 
of David or the wife of Marcus Aurelius; and the liars and 
thieves of Chicago and St. Louis have advanced none beyond 
Ananias and Judas. 

Hell is objectionable principally because it is such a bore. 
People go there in droves, each because the other goes. Whena 
man starts for Heaven he has to break away and fight, and 
consequently amounts to something. The longer I live the 
more I am amazed at the limited intelligence that can keep 
interested in wickedness, and the more I marvel at the sheer 
creative genius and resourcefulness needed in just being good. 


Between One Man and One Woman 


HE penalty for uncleanness of thought is that the soul’s eye 

shall be put out. In some way Nature has placed in the holy 
of holies of life the ark of the covenant between one man and one 
woman. It is a great mystery, but it is a truth none the less, 
this subtle connection between spiritual vision and sexual 
integrity. 

The high joy of existence is precisely the ability to see those 
rare tints of nobility and glory that hover about the common- 
place. To perceive these gleams makes our career here below 
strong, rich and worth while; not to perceive them, to have 
lost them, to doubt or to deny them, is to reduce life to the level 
of that Augustan age, of which Matthew Arnold wrote: 


“‘On that hard pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” 


Purity seems a cold word, but it is only so to stupid persons who 
do not understand how passion can be pure. Ignorance is not 
purity, and celibacy is not chastity. Our wives and mothers are 
as chaste as our daughters. Purity is a quality of passion. To 
have passion without loyalty is, as Carlyle says, ‘to burn away, 
in mad waste, the divine aromas and plainly celestial elements 
from our existence; to make the soul itself hard, impious and 
barren, and to forfeit the finest magnanimity, depth of insight 
and spiritual potency.” Or, as a greater than Carlyle said: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God!” 


The Few Who Really Find Themselves 


E EDIT ourselves too much. This is one of the subtle bad 

habits of an age of too much reading. We contract a 
literary self-consciousness. Wedo not think; we recollect what 
we have seen printed. We have no self-respect, but a sort of 
editorial valuation of how anything we propose to do will look 
on a page. This published or publishable self obscures the real 
self. The beginnings of a genuine emotion trail off into the 
passions of Lady Clara Vere de Vere. A personal opinion is 
scarcely born before it is kidnaped by Doctor Johnson. Ideas 
from type rain in upon the mind until it is inundated. We 
cannot even choose our own soap; for advertisers ding the 
merits of their soap into us from billboards, street-car roofs, 
blotters, electric signs and magazine leaves until we want 
their want. 

But one’s real self is vastly more interesting after all. And 
the only book worth while is the one that sets me to thinking. 
One glimpse of truth flashed up from the recesses of my own 
being is more vital to me than the Book of Proverbs. I must 
take frequent vacations from reading and steep my soul in its 
own wilderness, for my heart is wilder than any romance, more 
untrodden than any jungle, more bitter than Gorky, holier than 
Thomas a Kempis. I have never been to its North Pole 
nor scaled its Himalayas. ‘‘Few men,” says Emerson, “find 
themselves before they die.” 
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THE AUTHOR. 


Making Monkeys of Ourselves 


- IS a truism of philosophy that all joy comes from the inside 
of one’s self. The whole list of teachers, including Socrates, 
Seneca, Jesus, Solomon and Mrs. Eddy, unite on this point that 
happiness is from one’s own heart and not from one’s sur- 
roundings. But we have neglected to emphasize the converse 
of this proposition, to wit: that our sorrows come from others. 
Yet this is true. The gist of every tragedy, from A=schylus to 
Sudermann and Ibsen, is the situation of the soul crushed under 
the iron rim of institutions, martyred by other men’s moral 
codes or tortured by society’s conventions. The phases of the 
eternal tragedy are suicide, poison, the stake—Hamlet, Socrates, 
Joan of Arc. 

It is strange how the human soul fears the only source of its 
happiness—itself. The shamed spirit of man dreads nothing so 
much as the sight of its own face. 

As children we want to play king, or mamma, or anybody but 
ourselves. The newsboy cries in a singsong; he would blush 
to use his natural tones. The parson must put on a conventional 
voice with his gown; if he should speak in a common house or 
street voice his congregation would be shocked as by an indecent 
exposure of his mind. 

Originally sprung from apes we achieve the last rung of 
civilization when we have completely monkeyized ourselves and 
act only by imitation. One of the definitions of ‘a natural” in 
the dictionary is “a born fool.’’ “Simple” likewise has for one 
of its meanings “one who is deficient in intelligence.” 

We are ashamed of what is our own, proud of all that is 
borrowed; ashamed of our skin, proud of our clothes; bringing 
forth our own opinion timidly and flourishing a quotation as a 
revolver; eating what we like in the kitchen and eating what 
we detest at banquets; neglecting those we love to be with 
prominent persons who bore us; calling our own belief doubt 
and other men’s belief the true faith. Our mental table is 
crowded with distinguished guests; the soul, a poor Cinderella, 
sits in the ashes by the hearth. Yet when the Prince comes he 
will have none but Cinderella. 


Why We Can Live Next to Each Other 


HERE is something in every man’s heart, said Goethe, 

which, if we knew it, would make us hate him. Nothing 
gives such a shudder as to discover this strain of baseness in a 
friend. Sometimes we live for years in more or less intimate 
contact with a person only to find some fatal day his spot of 
inward cowardice. It is to conceal this little grain of coarseness 
that we maintain our reserve with all people. Society’s con- 
ventions and formalisms preserve our mutual respect for one 
another by holding us a proper distance apart. Love is the only 
liquor that can render us insensible to the innate offensiveness 
that is in every personality. Therefore marriage, the closest 
relationship possible between human beings, is unbearable 
without love. But with love, sweetly blinding, transforming 
and coloring, the repulsive is glorified. If God were simply 
infinite wisdom He would spew the human race with its disgust- 
ing qualities out of His mouth: but He is infinite Love, and love 
has the eye that sees the winning wonder and secret beauty of 
all lives,even the worst. The devil knows us, but God loves us. 


Why I Want to Go to Kipling’s Heaven 


LIKE things for themselves and not for reasons. I love words 

not only for what they mean, but also for what theyare. Each 
word has an estimable flavor of its own, and to arrange them is 
as pleasant as mixing a salad. I Jove a baby not for what it is 
to become, but for what it is. I love an old man not for 
his record, but for his old age. I love music not for what it 
expresses, but for its own sweet sound. I love woman not for 
high nor for low reasons, but just for her femininity. I move 
among the deep instincts, and the more I learn to appreciate the 
primal desires the happier I am, for Nature is wiser than any 
explanation of her. I love religion, quite apart from its sup- 
posed production of morality, and in spite of its disagreeable 
respectability, and simply because it pleases me more than 
music of Debussy or painting of Dabo, though somewhat after 
the same manner. ‘The universe opens its heart to me because 
I do not want to change it. What anything is is far more 
wonderful than what it might be. I love my pen, my paper- 
knife, my rug, my trees, my sky, my wife, my friends and my 
God. I utterly put away the vile wish to alter anything. And 
I want to go to Kipling’s Heaven, where 

“Each, in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It 
For the God of Things as They are.” 


When We are Moved to Play the Man 


A above our huge moiling city is the still sky. The 
sky clasps the restless earth in its arms as a mother holds a 
fretful child to her bosom. Just to look up is to receive a revela- 
tion of the vast quietude in which our noisy world floats. I 
would have my life like Ruysdael’s picture of “A Distant View 
of Haarlem,” where there are some six inches of landscape and 
eighteen inches of sky. The more of that infinite azure we can 
get into our feeling, the more we let it top and dominate the little 
present, the nobler shall we be. It is when we look down and 
about us, and are absorbed in the petty businesses and schemes 
of the moment, that we despair and call ourselves worms of the 
dust. But when we raise our eyes to that miracle of majesty 
above, sometimes of gentlest unflecked blue, sometimes dotted 
with flocks of lamblike clouds, now thick and close with mist, 
and again remotely dark, flecked with twinkling worlds, now 
full of rushing war-clouds, booming thunders, and fierce, swift 
lightnings, and then soft and tender and still as the holy adora- 
tion of a nun; never the same for two hours together, but 
always so wide and wonderful and great; when we regard this 
“‘majestical roof”’ of the theater to which our lives are appointed 
we are moved to play the man. I wish it might be said of me: 
“The stars have merged into his soul.” 
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Educator Wafers 
The most delicate Entire 


crisp, 
irresisti 


Fine 


Wheat Crackers on 
ible 
with water ices. 
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or another to carry on. If they have taken up a profession 
or business of any kind they give their strength and a certain 
number of hours a day, and let the rest of their time take care 
of itself. It is this margin of time which furnishes the by- 
products out of which fortunes may be made. Every man and 
woman, in addition to hours given to work, ought to devote 


all games and exercises—require time, thought and work; why 
not gladly pay as much for the great interests of life as for its 
recreations? Most people have three or four hours a day 
which are unorganized; why not organize them? Too many 
people complain that they do not know what to do with their 
evenings; why not turn them into capital for making the day 
more interesting? 


The Power of Concentration 


VERY man or woman who does anything worth while in 
life must form the habit of concentration, without which 

no kind of skill of body or mind can be secured. All who are 
not mere driftwood on the tides know how to do some one 
thing intelligently and regularly; why not apply the power of 
concentration which we have acquired in play or in business 


be found on every hand; a medieval city; a city of the won- 
derful Renaissance period; a city of pictures; a city of sculp- 
tures; a city of churches of many kinds of architecture; a city 
of Catholic history and tradition; a modern city full of life 
and energy. The keys to these cities are in the hands of those 
who bring some knowledge of history, of literature, of art with 


geration to say that the mass of men give to unplanned and 
desultory reading of books and newspapers an amount of time 
which, if intelligently and thoughtfully given to the best books, 
would secure, in the long run, the best fruits of culture. 

So many lists of books for those who are beginning to know 
literature have been printed on this page that it is unnecessary 
to add to them at this time. It must be remembered that 
books are only one among several great human interests, and 
that there are other worlds close at hand. There are the worlds 
of Nature and of human life. These worlds we must learn at 
first hand: we must see them for ourselves. To do this we 
must add the power of observation to that of concentration: 
we must direct the use of our eyes as well as of our minds. 
Two hours a day outdoors are well spent if we watch keenly 
what is going on about us. Five hours a day are well spent if, 
through friends, acquaintances, walks in city streets, studies 
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other hours to play and social life. We need intimacy with them. So there are many worlds in which we live; some so ll Blount Door (Checks: Close. ordi- 
Nature, and to get it we must give time to it. We need gen- small that they form only a little neighborhood; others so | | nary wring -_. quickly, firmly, 
erous human relationships; and friendship requires time and large that they everywhere touch the universe. To know any i1\| you only hear the click of the latch, 
nt thought and is worth infinitely more than it costs. Making art is to get access to a larger world. To those who are at the UU Blount Holder-Checks: Like ordi- 
i ample allowance of time for the family and friends and for beginning of the knowledge of art the series of books which 8 nary Blount Checks, but hold the 
outdoor exercise and play there still remain several hours out includes Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel’s “‘ How to Listen to Music” | door open when you wish, 
of the sixteen hours of a normally active day; and these hours and Mr. Russell Sturgis’s ‘‘How to Judge Architecture”’ is to | | Yale Double-Acting Door Checks: 
are often wasted for lack of planning and concentration. | be commended as sound in knowledge and simple in state- ||| For double swing doors. 
Young men and women, not yet committed to definite tasks ment. Mr. Lorado Taft’s “History of American Sculpture” Hh Yale Checking Floor Hinges: A 
and fixed hours, often allow golden opportunities to slip © and Mr. Samuel Isham’s “History of American Painting” are Hi Combination Check, Spring and 
through their fingers because they do not realize the pleasure admirable accounts of American works in two fields of art. | Hinge applied under the floor. 
that comes through gaining a new interest, or the fun of exer- Picture galleries are now within reach of a great number of ] Ask your hardware dealer for the Blount or Yale Door 
cising one’s brain as a man exercises his body. If these words people; and it must never be forgotten that the best acquaint- paren yA Aina oxo @ Beng i Any os 
open the eyes of any young man or woman, or any old person, —ance with an art is gained by studying the work of the artists. for an interesting illustrated story called **The Peace 
to the possible wealth that lies in turning the by-products of | ee ne eee 
life to account they will amply justify recurrence to an old How Many Hours are You Living? | Yale & Towne Mig Co 
text and to repeating an old sermon. | i: - A ' 
An English writer has recently published a suggestive | IS not wealth of time, but what Mr. Gladstone has aptly | Makers of Yale I roducts 
little book explaining “How to Live on Twenty-four Hours called “thrift of time,” which brings ripeness of mind within hack, a = Door 
a Day.” The title is half the book; the rest is amplification. reach of the great mass of men and women. The man who Pye) 4 Aline © Ne om 
Most people live on half time; this writer urges them to live has learned the value of five minutes has gone a long way Stamford, Conn. 91 BUSEY St.» SEW ES OF 
on full time. He wants them, in other words, to count not toward making himself a master of life and its arts. ‘“‘The ean Saeco ee ek tenia, 
only the eight hours for sleep and the eight for work, but the thrift of time,” says the English statesman, “will repay in MI 
other eight hours as well, which, in many cases, are allowed after life with a usury of profit beyond your most sanguine 
iN to run to waste because they are not planned for. We plan dreams, and waste of it will make you dwindle, alike in intel- ce) 
sixteen hours; why not plan twenty-four? We control and lectual and moral stature, beyond your darkest reckoning.” | 
direct our bodies; why not control and direct our minds? And Matthew Arnold has put the same truth into these words: 
iil This means a certain degree of discipline, but every effort of | “The plea that this or that man has no time for culture will 
any kind requires discipline. Every sport or game demands _ vanish as soon as we desire culture so much that we begin to 
nn order, method, training. Golf, tennis, swimming, running— — examine seriously into our present use of time.” It is no exag- 


to our three or four hours a day of unused time? First realize of human conditions in localities, and active work for our 
Hl that you have these hours, and that you can get a great deal _fellowmen, we develop our power of sympathy and broaden our I 
el out of them, and then intelligently plan for their use. Organ- own lives by entering into the lives of others. Let every man 3 
ize them, and organize yourself by gaining the power of con- and woman honestly ask and answer the question: ‘How 
| centration. This is not easy; neither is it so difficult that any many hours am I living out of the twenty-four?” i ; : : 
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I OW tO Live On OUTS a y I 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 
{@———8)N NOTHING, perhaps, is progress more evident _ person of average ability cannot gain it. Very few people have 
than in the growing hatred of waste, the grow- learned to think, and yet a writer and thinker of high import- 
ing passion to save what was once thrown away. ance has said that success is measured by the power of apply- 
Surgery and medicine have reduced greatly the _ ing ideas to life. Too many of us do not “think things out” 
death rate, and are saving for society thousands clearly. We drift from point to point because it is easier to / 
| of lives that under the old conditions of ignorance go with the currents than to direct our course. The best way ( 
would have been sacrificed. The blind no longer sit idle; they to learn to think—that is, to concentrate the mind on a sub- 
are educated to make other senses do the work of sight; there ject and hold it steadily there—is to read books which compel 
are blind teachers, preachers, musicians; there are even blind attention. Too many of the books we read bear us gently 
surgeons! Backward and defective children are no longer left along with them; we need some “stiff reading’”’: some books 
behind in the race; they are helped to overcome their defects, | that compel us to keep our minds on every sentence. 
which are often due to physical conditions easily removable. | 
Above all, children and youths who are apparently vicious are We Should Read Invigorating Books 
UU no longer abandoned to criminal associations and tendencies; | 
8 they are helped to overcome bad instincts and, by wholesome HERE are many books which furnish this invigorating BH 
and wisely imposed responsibility, are changed into useful exercise and develop this athletic quality of mind. It is 
men. Conservation and reclamation are becoming key words not necessary, in case one is making his start as a thinker, 
in modern life. to choose books which make attention more difficult by an LH} 
obscure and involved style; books which are valuable for the 27 
nN Getting the Whole of Life thought they contain, but hard to read because of defective nn 
style, may be left until the muscles of the mind have been 
N INDIVIDUAL as in National life there has beenanenor- somewhat developed. Obscurity is not profundity, though 
mous waste of energy and material; as there have been wide —_ often mistaken for it. There are books which, by reason of 
tracts of country which have produced nothing because they _ their clearness of expression, belong as much to literature . 
have lacked water and soil, so there have been many liveswhich as_to philosophy. Among books of this kind are Plato’s 
have been largely unproductive because they have not had =“ Dialogues”’ in Professor Jowett’s translations; Dr. William 
intelligent direction. A vast force remains unused in society | James’s deeply interesting books on various aspects of psy- A, 
because a host of men and women do not study their resources chology and education; the “ Essays” of Bacon, the ‘“‘ Medita- 4 Bl Y: ] 
as the resources of the Nation are now being studied. There tions”’ of Marcus Aurelius. Emerson’s various volumes of 4 ount or a e 
was a great section of the Far West which was once described “‘ Essays” are to be commended, not only for their thought but y 
in the old atlases as “The Great American Desert,” and a'so for their tonic moral tone, their invigoration of the will, a 4 
regarded as so much useless land. This arid country now bears certain exhilaration that flows from them like the air on the 4 oor ec S 
many kinds of grain because irrigation has supplied the one — summits of mountains. They are sometimes unjustly charged f - 
thing it needed. And what is called senpir gt Pere has in oven ica are ge bagi se Ager sg = A Close doors quickly and 
multiplied many-fold the bearing capacity of fields which were ey require the reader to take for himse e missing steps ° ° 
formeriy sinoet eval. The capacity of the earthtomake men of thought. Hegel’s “Philosophy of History”? both compels a gently, firmly and silently. 
rich is only beginning to be understood, and we are yet far and stimulates thought; and Amiel’s “Journal” is a type of Y> sis P t 
from the mastery of its forces which will make it a magical the book which is easy to read, but does not let the careful | 4 ; rotect your 
B servant of men in the days to come. There are hosts of men reader off without considerable thinking on his own part. Any ea ¢ healthfrom drafts, 
i and women who are not putting half their power at work, and — book which demands sustained and thoughtful attention aids an 4 your nerves from 
are failing to get out of life half the interest and happiness that in developing the power of concentration. Such books ought y , ; 
are within their reach. For happiness depends far more on always to have a large place in our reading; for those who are 4 ‘t odors and noises. 
U what we bring out of ourselves than on what we inherit or eager to make their spare hours fertile in interest they are UU a No more doors 
accumulate. A man’s inward wealth is his real fortune, as the —_ indispensable. 8B y, ——— | 
land of a country is the real source of its prosperity; and the ii c careless y eft open by Mr. 
joy of life comes not from the things ja <4 ew use, but Widening One’s Interests | 6 Never-Close-the-Door. 
in the ability to pour out the inward forces like a fountain. | t e 
These are old ruth. but they are new to every generation; O REALIZE that there is more time on our hands than we | y No more doors idly banged 
and he who could inspire young men and women especially to thought, to plan for the use of it, and to develop the power | 4 by Mr. Always-Slam-the- 
bring all their inward power into action would render them the of concentration : these are the first steps toward living twenty- | "a Door, or by old-fash joned 
greatest service which one human being could render to another. four hours a day, instead of eighteen or twenty. The next step || a ae a 
is to choose among the various interests offered to us. Books, | 6 spring hinges. 
The Unused Margin of Time Nature, Art in all its forms, are open to us; and to gain the | Y No more double swing 
freedom of any one of these fields of life is to vastly enlarge \| 4 ith late ie A. 
HE reason why many people fail to get the best out of | our capacity for activity and happiness. ‘These words are 1} / coors with their Ip, ap, 
themselves and out of life is very obvious: they do not written in Rome, where there are eight or ten cities c which 1|| y Hopping. 
yjlan their lives as they would plan a piece of work. In most one may live if he holds the keys to them: a classical city, of || Ra ae — s 
ee they have serious and ita ig business of one kind which the center is the Forum, but where monuments are to | \| f We make door-closi ng 
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How to Make Filet Lace 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 
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Hands in Position Ready for First Loop Ready to Draw Up the Knot 
ETTING isone of the oldest forms of needle- netted about seventy-five loops in a medium 
work. As itis the stitch used for fishnets linen thread you will have a square of about 
it is possible to imagine that it was in- eight inches if you have used a mesh stick about 
vented in prehistoric times. Several instruments half the diameter of an ordinary lead pencil. 
are used for this work, one of which is called You now decrease as you net the other half of the 
the mesh or mesh stick, which varies ‘in size square. Decreasing is accomplished by netting 
according to the mesh required in the net. The two loops together—that is, pass the mesh stick 
mesh which is used in netting fishnets is several through two loops instead of one to diminish. 
inches in diameter, but for the filet net the mesh To do the embroidery on the net stretch it in 
is about half the diameter of a pencil. These asmalliron frame. Many stitches are used in 
mesh sticks are of ivory or wood. this embroidery, but the most usual are the 
| The bobbin or needle is a steel instrument darning stitch, the linen stitch, which is a 
L with two forked ends, parted just enough to second darning crosswise of the first darning, 
allow the thread to be passed around and around and the point de Feston, or buttonhole stitch. 
the bobbin. 
The method of netting is as follows: Fasten O DARN on the mesh a thread should be 
the end of the thread to a table edge or chair carried over and under the intervening 
back, holding the mesh stick in the left hand strands of the netting alternately. In the linen 
between the thumb and the forefinger. Hold the net- stitch the threads are carried over and under the first 
ting needle in the right hand with about twice its darning alternately. 
length of thread between it and the work. Put the The loop stitch or point d’esprit shown on the little 
| thread over the mesh and pass it downward over the frame of stitches is made from left to right. Raised 
mesh and inside under the third and middle fingers. stitches may be accomplished in buttonhole work by 
Carry it upward behind these fingers and lay it to the buttonholing over long threads laid on the surface. 
left under the thumb, by which it must be held fast, The centerpiece in the lower left-hand corner shows 
as shown in the first illustration. Bring the thread this. The solid work for the most part is done in 
downward again behind the four fingers, and put the linen stitch. This is sometimes improved by outlining 
needle upward from below through the loop on the the patterns as in the pointed lace below. 
fingers and through the loop at the back of the mesh, Insertion bands and oblong pieces are netted 
as illustrated in the second picture. This forms a straight—that is, as many loops are cast on as the 
second loop on the left hand which must be held back Square Laced Into Frame width of the bands requires, and the work is neither 
by the little finger, as shown in the third picture. ‘ oe decreased nor increased. For edges the Vandyke 
Pull the needle in the right hand to tighten the thread gradually. netting is made. To work this make one loop on the foundation 
Disengage the fingers from the loop held by the thumb, and then loop, net in plain netting two loops into the first loop, and increase 
tighten the loop around the other fingers, keeping the last loop on the one loop in each row until there are five loops in a row. Then 
little finger until the first is quite close, then withdraw the little finger increase at the end of every alternate row until there are nine loops. 
and tighten the knot. This completes the stitch. In the next row leave unworked four loops on the side which has 
been increased, and thus form the Vandyke. Work the other five, 
E COMMENCE with one loop, draw out the mesh stick, turn continue the work increasing every alternate row until there are nine 
the work and net in two loops into the first, draw out the mesh loops again, then miss the four upon the Vandyke. 
stick and continue to increase in this manner. It will be observed that NOTE — Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer any inquiries about this work provided a 
the increase is thus on the diagonal of a square. When you have stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed for reply. 
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Lilies Worked Out in Linen Stitch 
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[SKINNER’S SATIN | 
1848 








1910 


Skinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


Wisdom, — 
Not Words. 


The say-so of a clever 
salesman or saleswoman 
can often clinch a sale 
with a man, but rarely 
with a woman. She 
shops with a purpose. 


In selling satin linings 
it is useless to talk to the 
customer about some- 
thing “just as good as 
Skinner’s.”” Sheknows 
by experience that it 
isn't as good as 
“Skinner's” and that it 
is not “Skinner's” unless 
the words “Skinner’s 
Satin” are woven in 
every inch of the 
selvage. 


To be absolutely sure 
that in a Ready Made 
Garment she is getting 
“Skinner’s Satin” she 


will look for this label: 











The Satin Lining 





Z 4 inthis garment is 
Hf 4 5 GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
iS WT , SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 
William Skinner & Sons 











And best of all, she 


remembers our guaran- 
tee, namely, if 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


does not wear two sea- 
sons we reline the gar- 
ment free of charge. 


We'll send you sam- 
ples of some new shades, 
if you drop a post card 
with your dealer's name, 
to our New York office 


Address Dept. G 


William Skinner & Sons 
Cor. Fourth Avenue G /7th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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DRAWN By EDWIN F. BAYHA 


HIS entertainment opens with a march of 

the various States, Territories and Depend- 

encies of the United States, divided into 
brigades according to geographical grouping. 
Under the leadership of a Brigadier-General 
they march on the stage, waving flags and 
singing ‘‘Flag of the Free.’’ At its close the 
Brigadier-General steps to the fore and introduces 
the brigades. Each brigade then comes for- 
ward in turn and sings to a familiar tune verses 
descriptive of its neighborhood and products. 
After all the brigades have sung they join in 
finale in ‘‘Columbia,’’ march off the stage dur- 
ing the last stanza, mingle with the audience, 
and sell the wares peculiar to their States, 
which they carry in trays suspended from their 
necks by ribbons. Each State wears in her cap 
a distinguishing placard printed with the name 
or nickname of her State. 

The parade may be made exceedingly pic- 
turesque if the various brigades select some 
characteristic costume. The miners, Indians 
and cowboys from the West, the cotton pickers 
of the South and the foreign element in the 
Dependencies of the United States suggest inter- 
esting treatments of the different sections. 


[Entrance March—‘‘Flag of the Free,’ to the 
Wedding March from ‘‘Lohengrin”’: 

Flag of the free, fairest to see! 

Borne through the strife and the thunder of war; 

Banner so bright with starry light, 

Float ever proudly from mountain to shore. 

Emblem of Freedom, hope to the slave, 

Spread thy fair folds but to shield and to save. 


REFRAIN: 


While thro’ the sky loud rings the cry, 
Union and Liberty! One evermore! 

Flag of the brave, long may it wave, 

Chosen of God while His might we adore, 

In Liberty’s van for manhood of man, 
Symbol of Right thro’ the years passing o’er. 
Pride of our country, honored afar, 

Scatter each cloud that would darken a star. 


[Song of the Brigadier-General, introducing the 
Brigades, to the tune of ‘“‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” all.the States joining in the two-line 
chorus, waving their flags: 

Oh, say can you see to the left and the right 

Brigades with the banners which proudly are 

gleaming? 

Their stripes and their stars which they wave 

with such might 

Are brought from the States and are gallantly 

streaming. 

And the pennants’ red glare as they wave in the air 

Give proof that our flag is beloved everywhere. 

Cuorus: 

Oh, see how our star-spangled banners all wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the 

brave! 

In brigades all the States from the North, East 

and West, 

And the fair, sunny Southland, which many love 

best, 

Are grouped with the wares which their own 

State supplies 

And they offer as bargains to each one who buys. 

Each brigade will now march straight up to the 

fore, 

And tell you in song of its States o’er and o’er. 


Cuorus: 


Oh, see how our star-spangled banners all wave, 
A star for each State, for each State true and 
brave! 


[Song of the First Brigade—The New England 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
To the tune of ‘‘The Lorelei’’: 

Oh, tell me, New Englanders loyal, 

Where in this wide, wide world 

May be found divisions more royal 
Than this where our flag is unfurled! 

We’ve mountains all covered with forests, 
We’ve quarries of granite and slate; 

We’ve marble and mica and lumber, 
Maple-sweets in the Green Mountain State. 

Our fisheries, also, are famous; 

Our manufactories, too; 

We lead in the nation’s wool output, 
In cotton goods, boot and shoe. 

Our watches, our locks and machinery 
Are noted the whole country o’er; 

For Yankee inventiveness triumphs 
Along our spray-lashed shore. 


Song of Second Brigade —Middle Atlantic States: 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia and Delaware. 
To the tune of ‘‘Maryland, My Maryland”’: 


We are seven important States. 
From out our fruitful valleys 
Great crops are yearly harvested 
Where’er the sunbeam rallies. 
“Gateway of the Continent,” 
And queen of commerce o’er the sea, 
The home since old Colonial days 
Of the brave, the brave and free! 





Parade of the States 


A Patriotic and Money- Making Entertainment 


By Charlotte Brewster Jordan 


In our mountain ranges high 
Our coal and iron abounding 

Make many workmen’s hammers fly 
Through factories resounding. 

Our ships are built to breast the main, 
And rails are made to cross the land, 

And glass is blown and oil is piped, 
And fruit is raised with lavish hand. 


[Song of the Third Brigade—South Atlantic 
State : North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. To the tune of ‘‘My 
Old Kentucky Home”’: 


The sun shines bright on the old plantation home, 
On the rice fields and cotton fields so gay; 
The sugarcane’s high and the swamp magnolias 

bloom 
Where the birds make sweet music all the day. 
The fruit and the groundnuts are picked on the 
floor, 
All’s merry, all happy and bright, 
And boats ply fast past the old plantation shore 
With their flags waving all day and night. 


REFRAIN: 


Sleep no more, my lady, 
Oh, sleep no more today! 
We will sing one song for the old plantation 
homes 
For the old Southern homes far away! 


[Song of the Fourth Brigade —The Gulf States: 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana and Texas. 
To the tune of ‘Dixie Land”’: 


Here we come from the land of cotton, 
Where old times are not forgotten. 

Look away! Look away! Look away! 
In Dixie Land there’s cane and rice, sir, 
Molasses, nuts and all things nice, sir. 

Look away! Look away! Look away! 


CHORUS: 


Don’t you wish you lived in Dixie? 
Hooray! Hooray! 
In Dixie Land come take your stand, 
To live and die in Dixie. 
Away, away! 
Away down South in Dixie, 
Away, away! 
Away down South in Dixie. 


Fine shingles come from our old swamp tracts, 
Many a cypress knows our great axe. 
Look away! Look away! Look away! 
In Dixie Land our folks grow fatter 
On buckwheat cakes and Injun batter. 
Look away! Look away! Look away! 


[Songs of Fifth Brigade —Mississip pi Basin States, 
Southern Section: Kentucky, Tennessee, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, 
Missouri, Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. To the tune of ‘‘Suwanee River”: 


All up and down the Mississippi, 
You'll find our States; 

We’re in the river’s fertile basin 
We are the Middle States. 

All the world seems sad and dreary 
When we’re far from home. 

Here’s rest and peace for all a-weary, 
Here is the settler’s home. 


Fine cattle roam across the blue grass, 
Broom corn groweth here; 

Cotton, hemp and flax aboundeth, 
Home of the pioneer! 

Luscious fruits and dairy products, 
Flour and canned meat, 

Leather goods and manufactures 
Help make our list complete. 


[Grain Section. To the tune of ‘“‘Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye”: 


’Gin a body meet a body 
Comin’ thro’ the rye, 

’Gin a body hail a body, 
Need a body cry? 

We have grains of all descriptions, 
Barley, wheat and rye. 

They’re our wealth, our health, our glory, 
And so we laugh, not cry. 


We have corn, and we have buckwheat, 
Cereals and rye; 

We have acres of waving wheatlands, 
Finest you can buy! 

So we gladly hail a body 
Comin’ thro’ our rye, 

Point unto our golden grainlands, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye! 


[Songs of the Sixth Brigade—The Plateau States, 
Indian Section: Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah and 
Idaho. To the tune of ‘Juanita’: 


Soft, o’er the mountain, 
Lingering, shines the hunter’s moon, 
W hile, near the fountain, 
Weavers ply their loom. 
CHORUS: 
Weave, weave; weave and mould 
With the Indian’s simple art! 
Weave, weave; weave and mould 
When the tribes depart. 
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When, near our teepees, 

We our bows and arrows make, 
We hear the tree breeze 

Through the woods and brake. 


Moccasins and bead charm, 
Deftly these we bind and string, 

Far from the warpath’s harm 
While we croon and sing. 


[Mining, Ranch and Fruit Section. To the tune 
of The Farandole in ‘‘Olivette’’: 


We’re Forty-niners, 

We’re Western miners! 

Gold, silver, lead 

And copper’s ahead, 
In the Plateau States 
Where good fortune waits! 


[Finish each stanza by repeating its first four lines, 
starting the repeat with “Oh!” 


We’re cowboys jolly! 

With work and folly 

We ride and roam 

O’er the rancher’s home, 
In the Plateau States 
Where good fortune waits! 


We’re farmers plucky, 
We’re workers lucky! 
Alfalfa’s ours, 
And fruits and flowers, 
In the Plateau States 
Where good fortune waits! 
[Repeat, etc. 


[Song of the Seventh Brigade—Pacific Coast 
States: Washington, Oregon and California. 
To the tune of ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic”: 


Our eyes have seen the dawning of a land of 
wealth and joy, 
A land where gold is plentiful, bright gold with- 
out alloy, 
A land of harvests golden which full many hands 
employ 
Where Plenty’s marching on. 


Cuorus (with spirit): 


Westward still the men are coming, 
Westward where the homelands grow; 
Westward hives with work are humming, 

It’s Westward, Westward ho! 


The precious metal’s pouring from a hundred 
mining camps; 
The mellow fruit abundant a great day of 
promise stamps; 
Here’s elbow-room for every one, and naught 
constrains or cramps 
Where Plenty’s marching on. 


CHORUS: 


Westward still the men are coming, 
Westward where the big trees grow; 

Westward toil with fruits is humming, 
It’s Westward, Westward ho! 


[Song of the Eighth Brigade—The Dependencies 
of the United States: Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. To the tune of 
““Vankee Doodle’’: 


Oh, Uncle Sam went out to hunt, 
A-riding on his pony; 

He stuck a trophy in his hat, 
And called it macaroni. 

Porto Rico, Philippines, 
Alaska and Hawaii, 

All came to him in course of time 
And now he is their crony. 


They bring him gifts of fish and seal, 
Of many million salmon, 
Of sugar, gold and cocoanuts, 
Dye stuffs and other gammon; 
Choicest fruits and cabinet woods, 
And many things most handy, 
They bring unto our Uncle Sam, 
Our Yankee Doodle Dandy! 


Now since they’ve come to Uncle Sam’s 
They’re happy all day long. 
They like to live in Yankee-land, 
And this is now their song: 
“Old Yankee Doodle is our man, 
Protecting us from harm, 
We'd rather die for Uncle Sam 
Than live in war’s alarm.” 
CuHoRUvs: 
Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy! 
He minds the music where he steps, 
And finds a partner handy. 


{Final Chorus for all Brigades: ‘‘ Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean.” 





Detailed information regarding State nicknames, 
products, musical selections, etc., for the successful 
presentation of this entertainment will be sent upon 
request and receipt of stamped, addressed envelope by 
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From Godey’'s I_ady’s Book, May, 1884. 


It looks strange to you now— 
but stranger still would seem 
the shoes the people wore then, 
if you could remember them. 
The making of shoes has greatly 
improved even within the last 
generation. 

Underlying the whole gigan- 
tic industry of modern shoe 
manufacture is the Goodyear 
Welt System of Shoe Machin- 
ery, by which the art of shoe 
making has been wonderfully 
improved, and the cost of good 

_shoes has been greatly reduced. 
Hand-sewed shoes that cost your 
parents and grandparents $12 
to $20 are now duplicated by 
machinery, better made, and 
sold to you for one-third that 
price, even though the cost of 
labor and materials has greatly 
advanced. 


The Goodyear method duplicates on machines 
the process of sewing shoes by hand. A thin 
and narrow strip of leather, called a welt, is 
sewed to the insole and upper, and the outsole is 
sewed to this welt, thus leaving the heavy stitches 
outside, where they cannot tantalize the foot. 


Ask the shoe salesman if the shoes he 
offers are GOODYEAR WELTS —and 
remember that no matter where they are 
sold, or under what name, every really 
good Welt shoe for man or woman is a 


GOODYEAK 
WELT 


The United Shoe Machinery Co., Boston, Mass., has pre- 
pared an alphabetical list of all Welt shoes sold under a special 
name or trademark. It will be matled on request, without 
charge, and with tt a book that describes the** Goodyear Welt’ 
processin detail and pictures the marvelous machines employed. 
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| Tells of New and Unusual Methods to Make the Church Work More Effective 
| AISING money for church repairs isn’t a modern Some Hints for a November Social 
\ invention. Some twenty-seven hundred years ago 
King Jehoash wanted the temple repaired and had \ FIND that an idea for a social affair each month is always 
a little trouble getting the money to pay the masons welcome, and a Holiday Party is especially appropriate as 
f and the carpenters until the priest took a chest, we approach Thanksgiving and the other winter holidays. The 
if bored a hole in the lid of it and set it beside the altar idea admits of so many ways of carrying it out that I have not 
} for the people to drop their money in as they came up to worship. room to tell of them all, but you will see its possibilities from 
i This old plan was put in operation a while ago by a Western pastor. these few suggestions. An invitation sent out to such an affair 
The treasurer of the church reported that something must be done __ given by a young people’s society read like this: 
to raise additional funds. It was a church of There j 
working men. The people seemed to be giving cae ai sere is a young ¥. F.C. U., 
} . é 5 With numbers appallingly few, 
all they could afford. What was to be done? 19109 NOVEMBER 1910 Who ask you to come 
“‘Let’s have a chest of Jehoash, to be filled SUN [MONT TUE | WEO] TeU |. FRI 1 SAT For an evening of fun 
after a month of self-denial,’ was the sugges- ba te + = | |. 4 a To their Holiday Party. Oh, do! 
tion made in the meeting of puzzled officers, as t |. 6&6 9. 10 “tH te (Place) D 
some one recalled the experiences of the King 1S if SS SS fT. a8 — 
as told in the Second Book of the Kings. arene eS 2k The chairman of the committee announced 
Every member of the church was givena small F #930 | the first holiday to be celebrated would natu- 
envelope with the title, ‘Chest of Jehoash,”’ on rally be New Year’s Day, and a short reception 
the face. In this every penny set aside through aoe vias would be held, the gentlemen calling on the 
self-denial during a given month was to be sein DECEMBER oat ladies present. A bell was used to signal each 
deposited. The majority of the members of SUN [MON TUE |weo Tru | FRI | SAT | “caller” to change places with some one else, 
the church took hold of the plan with a vim. | | fa Ss.) so that several calls might be made. There 
The financial success of the plan was assured FE SS ST 3S -S| was music during the ten-minute reception. 
when, on every hand, the people began talking Hj ka tt .| tS | ts. Then came the February holidays with their 
of what the day would mean to them. Pastor AB | 19 24 222) re Jf patriotic interest, and later “All Fools’ Day,” 
and officers, from observations made in the |2 $ 26 27 28 29/30) to add a bit of merriment, was not forgotten. 
prayer-meetings and in the homes of the people, - 9 Any little joke may be played on the audience, 
knew that the month of giving would bring a Fifty-two Days for a Definite Task the name of the day being kept until the end 
far greater blessing than the payment ofa debt. of the joke. 
When the appointed Sunday came a chest was placed at the side The celebration ot the Fourth of July gave an opportunity for 


—— 


of the pulpit and the gifts were deposited in the box. They had 
asked for one hundred and fifty dollars. —The amount was received, 
and nearly seventy-five dollars more. In addition to this the people 
had continued their regular gifts through the entire month. The 
people liked the plan so well that for six years now it has been an 
annual event, the only change being the substitution of Novem- 
ber for January at the suggestion of the people, ‘‘ because we have 
more money before Christmas.”” A number of other churches of 
differing degrees of wealth and in various sections of the country 
have been inspired to try the plan, which has resulted satisfactorily. 


Fifty-two Days to Mend the Wall Around a City 


be ere of repairs another good idea for a definite time for 
a definite work was given only a year ago by a district superin- 
tendent to the Epworth Leagues on the charges under his care at 
their autumn convention, based on the fifty-two days spent by 
Nehemiah in repairing the walls of Jerusalem. 

He appealed to the members to survey the 

walls of personal character and to do some 

definite work of repair within fifty-two 
days following the convention, and to | 
unite, one and all—calling others into We 
the service as did Nehemiah after view- 
ing the walls—to rebuild during the 
specified time the walls of their League 
life, by special evangelistic effort, the 
forming of mission study classes, an ex- ] 
tension of their mercy and help and social 
work, and so on, ending the designated time 
by a rally Sunday and an evangelistic service. This | 
idea may easily be elaborated to apply personally = 
to each member of the church by urging them ; 

to give individually special attention to repairing 

defects caused in their own lives through careless- 

ness and indifference: that if they have not been in the habit of going 
to the church prayer-meeting they should make it a point to 
attend; that if they have neglected work in the Sunday-school they 
should take it up, and so on. If you should want to try this idea 
it might be well to start it on the tenth of November, that the 
fifty-two days may end with a watch-night service on the last night 
of the year. The people might be prepared to make some definite 
resolves at the beginning of the new year and be more enthusiastic 
for the special services usually held after the first of the year. 





ay 


A Novel Practical [Illustration 


N THE olden times when the worshipers came to the New England 

meeting-house each one brought a candle, and the house was 
lighted in proportion to the number of attendants. At a young 
people’s meeting one Sunday evening the lights were put out and 
the leader announced that as each one took part in the service a 
candle would be lighted. As the participation made the room 
more and more luminous a deep impression was made upon the 
young people, who saw what it meant to “‘let your light so shine.” 


Making the Thank-Offering 


OR various reasons one church 
hesitated to ask for the 
Thanksgiving offering. This in- 
vitation was finally sent out: 
Would you thank the Gracious 
Giver 
For the blessings of the year? 
For the mornings gold and blue, 
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For the darkness and the dew, 

For the freshening winds that blew? 
For the storm-clouds and the rain, 
For the sunshine come again, 

For, at last, the garnered grain? 


Fill the little bag we hand you, 
Take the kindly thought we send you. 
Do you find your pocket bare 

Not a cent to give or share? 

Wait! you still may do your part: 
Come with thankful, happy heart, 
Gladly, though with empty hand; 
God will see and understand 


A tiny bag accompanied the 
invitation. A spear of grain 


put through a corner of the A Cradle Roll Suggestion. The Children’s Pictures Were Cut 
From Some of the Magazines and Mounted on Gray Card- 
board; the Lining and Lettering are in White 


card would emphasize the har- 
vest thought. 





the singing of “America,” the giving of a talk on some of the 
great things of our country and the invisible forces of righteousness 
that have made our country great, and the urging of a local 
application of their basic principles. The first course of a picnic 
luncheon—sandwiches—might be served at this time, while boys 
with popcorn balls pass through the audience and the people are 
given a chance to visit again with their neighbors. 

But Thanksgiving Day was the reason per se for this Holiday 
Party, and the chairman made mention of some of the things 
for which they were thankful as a church. It would be a good 
plan to have each one write on an unsigned slip of paper some- 
thing for which he is thankful. These slips may be collected and 
afterward read aloud while the young ladies serve refreshments 
which are in keeping with the day—pumpkin pie or doughnuts 

and coffee. A few selections suitable to the 

Thanksgiving time, either songs, monologues, 
readings or recitations, may easily be found 
and rendered. 


A Plan That Secured New Hymnals 
METHODIST church in New 


Jersey had been somewhat restricted 
in its worship in song, and more or less 
confusion had resulted because of two 
editions of the hymnal being in use, 
necessitating the selection of hymns _ that 
were in both the old and revised editions, 
the announcing of the different numbers of 
the same hymn in both books, and the sin- 
gling out of such stanzas .to be sung as were 
identical. The treasury did not seem to justify 
the outlay for a sufficient number of the new 
edition to supply all attendants, so the pastor 
evolved a plan to secure the needed books. 
The members of the church were invited to present autographed 
copies. One white and one blue label, each measuring two inches by 
three inches and a quarter, bearing the words, ‘‘ Presented to 
Ipworth Methodist Episcopal Church by ——,” were placed in an 
envelope of corresponding size and given to each member of the 
congregation; each one to make the choice of signing a white slip 
fora copy of the hymnal with music, or a blue one for a copy without 
the tunes. 

After the slip chosen was autographed by the donor it was sealed 
in the little envelope in which it was received, accompanied by 
fifty cents for the musical edition, or forty cents for the edition 
without music, and dropped upon the plate with the regular offerings. 
Later the slip was pasted neatly on the inside of the front cover of 
its respective book, which was then placed in the church. 

The plan resulted in the securing of one hundred and eleven 
books with the music, and ten copies without the music, represent- 
ing a gift valued at fifty-nine dollars and fifty cents made to the 
church by its members and friends. The secret of the success 
of the idea lay in the fact that it aroused a personal interest 
on the part of each contributor. 


For the Primary Children 


HE modern Sunday-school is 

nothing if not progressive, and 
one of our largest Sunday-school 
supply houses has started the 
movement toward individual 
drinking-cups for the small chil- 
dren. The common drinking-cup 
is being abolished in our public 
schools, why not in our Sunday- 
schools? The only fault with the 
two-inch-high paper cups which 
this house has had made to 
introduce in its own denomina- 
tional schools, to prevent dis 
ease contagion, is that they are 
so cunning they may tempt the 
little ones to quench their thirst 
more often than is necessary. 
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Cutting Down the Butcher's Bill 


By Caroline L. Hunt 


























WO ways have been suggested for cutting down the 
butcher’s bill. The first is the boycott, which reaily 
consists in reducing the bill to nothing temporarily in 
the hope that by this means it can be kept low per- 
manently. This plan was recently tried and it failed. 
The failure was due partly to the fact that a boycott 
means codperation among consumers, and most housewives, par- 
ticularly those most affected by the high price of meat, are too busy 
for codperation. Another reason for the failure was the fact that it 
is hard to maintain a boycott long enough to be effective in forcing 
down prices against an article that can be kept in cold storage. The 
other side has too great an advantage. 

The other way of reducing the meat bill, and the only effective way 
open to those who are not vegetarians, is to economize in the amount 
and kinds of meat bought. This method also has its difficulties, the 
chief of which lies in keeping one’s family not only well fed on a 
smaller amount of meat, but also satisfied with the less expensive 
cuts. The average housewife can, however, solve this problem much 
more easily than she can the problems of the boycott, because she 
can meet it single-handed and need not wait for other women to 
join with her. 

In serving less meat the housewife can feel reasonably sure that 
the members of her family are not likely to be injured so far as 
their health is concerned. It is probable that except among the 
very poor more people suffer from eating too much meat than from 
eating too little. When the housekeeper, therefore, cooks a small 
amount of meat with a large amount of vegetables or of macaroni 
or rice, or extends the flavor of meat by pouring a stew over bis- 
cuits or toast, or serves a small roast with Yorkshire pudding in 
order to make it “go farther,’’ she need not feel that she is 
depriving her family of needed food. When one goes to a hotel or 
restaurant and pays for a meat dish, and finds that it consists chiefly 
of other and cheaper foods than meat, he has reason to feel aggrieved; 
but when the money saved goes into his own pocket or into the 
family purse it is a different matter. 

A great deal of the extravagance in the use of meat may be traced 
to the popular belief that there is no nourishment in meat from 
which part or all of the juice has been extracted. We are frequently 
told in books which are otherwise reliable that corned beef, for 
example, has no value as food, and that there is no nutriment in soup 
meat. While it is quite probable that a good flavor helps with the 
digestion of food, and it is certainly true that it helps to tempt appe- 
tites, it is entirely wrong to suppose that in the case of meat this 
flavor must necessarily be from the meat itself. A piece of meat 
from which the juices have been extracted may have a high food 
value, and by means of the judicious use of flavorings it may often 
be made into a palatable dish. 

One good housekeeper makes two excellent dishes for a family of 
five out of a knuckle of veal for which she pays thirty cents. The 
recipes she uses are as follows: 














Farina Soup From a Knuckle of Veal 


OVER a knuckle of veal with cold water and cook very slowly 

till the meat is tender, but not long enough to extract all 

the flavor. After removing the meat reduce the stock to two cup- 

fuls. Thicken it by cooking in it two level tablespoonfuls of farina, 

and flavor with a little mace. Add two cupfuls of milk or preferably 
milk and cream. 


Curried Veal From the Same Knuckle 


EMOVE the meat from the knuckle and cut it into pieces. Fry 

one small onion, or more if the family likes the flavor, in butter 
or drippings. Remove the onion and brown the meat thoroughly in 
the fat. Cover with water and cook for a few minutes, flavoring the 
mixture with curry powder, allowing half a level teaspoonful of curry 
powder to each pound of meat; thicken the broth with flour. Add 
one tablespoonful of vinegar or lemon juice. Serve with a border of 
steamed rice. The browned meat, the onion and the curry powder 
make a savory mixture that will go a long way in flavoring rice. 


A Good Stew From a Beef Soup-Bone 


HE meat from a beef soup-bone may be made into a good stew 

with a little of the stock. For this purpose the meat should be 
cooked with a generous supply of highly flavored vegetables, such as 
celery, onions and carrots. Make a rich brown sauce, allowing two 
level tablespoonfuls each of fat and flour to a cupful of stock. Brown 
the flour in the fat and add the stock. Cut the meat into small 
pieces and reheat in the sauce. 


Securing a Variety Through Flavorings 


T IS well for the housekeeper to have in mind the advantages of 

keeping in the house a large variety of flavoring materials. In 
seeking to avoid monotony she should remember, too, that three 
distinct flavors may be secured from meat and the flour used in cook- 
ing it or in making gravy for it. The first is obtained by cooking the 
meat without browning either it or the flour; the second by browning 
the meat but not the flour, and the third by browning the flour as in 
the recipe just given. Round of beef that is to be stewed and poured 
over baking-powder biscuits (a very good and cheap dish) should not 
be browned. For a stew made with vegetables, part, at least, of the 
meat should be browned before the water is poured over it. In 
making “Swiss Stew,” for which the recipe follows, both meat and 
flour are browned. 


Swiss Stew in a Scotch Bowl 


NTO a thick piece of round steak pound as much flour as possible. 

Do this with a meat-pounder or the edge of a heavy plate. It 
should be possible to get between a quarter and a half cupful of 
flour into a pound and a half of steak. Brown the floured steak care- 
fully and thoroughly on both sides in butter or drippings. Cover 
with boiling water and cook at a low temperature till the meat is 
tender. The best cooking utensil to use is a Scotch bowl, because 
the meat can be fried and also boiled in it, and because it is so shaped 
that the meat may be covered with a very little water. If the gravy 
is not thick enough when the meat is done add a little flour mixed 
with cold water. 

An example of the use of other flavorings that can always be kept 
in the house is “‘ Savory Stew.” 
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Savory Stew, With Ketchup, Chilli Sauce or Tomatoes 


UT a pound and a half of round steak into pieces about an inch 

and a half square and brown thoroughly on both sides by cook- 
ing in fat. Adda pint of water, one sliced onion, one tablespoonful 
of ketchup, salt and pepper. Cover closely and cook slowly till the 
meat is tender. In place of the ketchup there may be used chilli 
sauce or a few tomatoes, sliced and added after the meat is partly 
done. 


The Use of the “Simmerer” 


T IS frequently said that the choice of the cheaper cuts of meat 

which call for long cooking is not economical in a family where gas 
is used for fuel. This statement has been refuted of late by many 
good cooks. ‘Those who take pains to experiment will be surprised 
to find what a small amount of heat it takes to keep water at the 
boiling temperature. As a matter of fact, too, a temperature some- 
what lower than the boiling point is best for the prolonged cooking 
of meat, and this may be maintained by the smallest “simmering” 
burner. This small burner is, indeed, a close rival to the fireless 
cooker, and is in some cases more convenient. 


The Value of the Casserole 


HE value of a heavy covered earthenware dish for use in baking 
the less tender cuts of meat cannot be overestimated. A dish of 
this kind presentable enough to appear upon the dining-table is 
called a casserole. Such a dish may be used for serving as well as for 
cooking. For cooking purposes alone a large bean-pot or a heavy 
baking-dish with a plate for a cover does quite as well as a casserole. 


A Casserole Roast With Vegetables 


ROWN a thick piece of meat from the rump (about four pounds) 

on both sidesin hot fat. Transfer to a casserole. Place around 

it carrots, turnips and onions cut into small bits. Add enough water 

or stock to cover the vegetables. Cover and cook very slowly for at 
least four hours—all day or all night is better. 


Some Uses for Chopped Meats 


HOPPING the tougher cuts of meat makes prolonged cooking 
unnecessary. The chopped meat may be made into cakes and 
broiled as in ordinary Hamburg steak, or into rolls and baked as in 
the following recipe: 
Mock RABBIT 


1 pound of round steak 

Y pound of sausage meat 

3 slices of bread moistened with 
water 


1 egg 

1 onion 

Y{ pound of salt pork 
Pepper and salt 


Chop the steak; chop the onion, and cook, without browning, in 
fat tried out from a small portion of the pork. Add the bread, after 
pressing the water from it, and cook for a few minutes. When this 
is cool mix all the ingredients and form into a long, round roll. Lay 
the rest of the pork cut in thin slices on top and bake for forty 
minutes in a hot oven. 


What to Do With the Tough End of Porterhouse Steak 


HE tough end of porterhouse steak is often wasted because no one 

wants to eat it or to serve it to others. This waste may be avoided 
by chopping the tough portion with some of the suet, making it into 
balls and broiling it with the rest of the steak. Serve each member 
of the family a ball and a piece of tenderloin. If so desired the 
balls may be flavored with onion juice and chopped parsley. It is 
sometimes possible to have the chopping done at the shop. 

As chopped meat cools off quickly after it is served a casserole is a 
good dish in which to cook and to serve it. 


A Good Recipe for Casserole Hash 


OIL a quarter of a pound of macaroni in salted boiling water. 
Drain it, put it into a buttered baking-dish and sprinkle with a 
little grated cheese. Push the macaroni to the sides of the dish and 
fill the center with chopped meat well seasoned and mixed with a 
little water or stock. The seasoning may be onion, finely chopped 
green pepper, sausage or herbs. If the meat is raw it should be 
cooked a little with the flavorings before being put into the baking- 
dish. If cooked meat is used this is not so necessary, but it tends to 
blend the flavors. Cover the dish and heat in the oven. 
Another way to make meat tender is to soak it in vinegar. This 
has the additional advantage of preserving it. 


To Make Sour Beef 


AKE four pounds of beef from the lower round. Put it into a 
- A deep dish and cover with a mixture of one part of vinegar and two 
parts of water. Add a little salt, a bay leaf, a large onion cut into 
slices, and a teaspoonful of whole mixed spices. Let it stand in a 
cool place for four days in summer, or a week in winter. Turn 
once a day and keep covered. When ready to use it brown the 
meat on both sides in a granite pan. Add the liquor strained and 
cook for three or four hours. The gravy may be thickened with 
flour or with powdered gingersnaps. 


Twelve o’Clock Pie for Cheaper Cuts of Mutton 


ERE is a most satisfactory way to cook the cheaper cuts of 

mutton: Boil a pound and a half of mutton from the fore- 
quarter with sliced onions and carrots. Boil six or eight potatoes. 
Make a cupfulof mashed potatoes. Slice the rest of the potatoes 
and put them into a baking-dish with the mutton and the other 
vegetables. Add to the mashed potatoes one tablespoonful of 
butter, half a cupful of flour (or enough to make it possible to roll 
the mixture out for a crust) and a level teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Put this mixture over the meat and bake in a quick oven 
till the crust is brown. 

If in making the weekly menu meat dishes such as these are alter- 
nated with the more expensive roasts and steaks not only will the 
meat bill be materially lowered, but the variety will also prove a 
welcome one to both the housekeeper and those for whom she 
provides. 
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SARINGING 
in the plum 
pudding is 
the signal 
for rejoicing by 
the little tots 
and the older | 
folks, too—it 
marks the climax of 
the Thanksgiving 
dinner and of other 
dinners the whole 
winter through—if 
it’s plum pudding of 


[tanco- 
merican 


\watlity 


Because Franco- 
American Plum Pud- 
ding is not just like any 
other you ever tasted. 

It is rich without be- 
ing heavy —a delicious 
blend of fruits and 
spices prepared by 
chefs who are artists. 

Better than you thought 
it possible for plum pud- 
ding to be. 

In Individual, 11b., 21b., 31b. pack- 


ages convenient for any occasion 


HEAT 2 EAT 


The List of Foods We Make 
Soups Broths for Invalids 
Potted Beef Plum Pudding 
French Entrées Custard Sauce 
Patés Trufflled Punch Sauce 







FRANCO- 
AMERICAN 
FOOD CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Vegetables for the Thanksgiving Table 


By Marion Harris Neill 





















































Baked Beets Retain Their Flavor 


BAKED BEETS 


ASH the beets carefully. Bake 

them in a moderate oven till 
tender. Turnthem frequently, using 
a spoon, as a fork allows the juice 
torun out. When ready remove the 
skins and serve with butter, salt 
and white pepper. Beets cooked in 
this way retain their flavor. 


CAULIFLOWER—TOMATO SAUCE 


OIL a fresh cauliflower; then 
drain it carefully. Sprinkle with 
white pepper and place on a hot 
dish. Pour over it a cupful of 
tomato sauce, sprinkle with fried 
breadcrumbs, add a squeeze of lemon 
juice, a dash of pepper, a small bit of 
utter and a quarter of a pound of 
grated cheese. Place in the oven 
till very hot, and serve. 


STUFFED ONIONS 


AKE four large onions and boil 

until tender, but not broken. 
Drain. When cold remove the cen- 
ters. Chop three of these centers 
and mix with them a cupful of 
chopped cooked ham, and season 
to taste. Moisten with cream and 
the beaten yolk of an egg. Fill the 
centers with this mixture. Place 
a piece of butter on the top of each. 
Set ina deep dish. Poura little milk 
about them, and bake, covered, for 
twenty minutes. Uncover, sprinkle 
with buttered crumbs. Bake ten 
minutes longer. 


CUCUMBERS A LA POULETTE 


UT three cucumbers into lengths 

of an inch and a half, first peel- 
ing. Put to soak for two hours in 
the following marinade: one tea- 
spoonful each of salt, oil and vine- 
gar. Drain the cucumbers and put 
them into a saucepan with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a little 
grated nutmeg and one teaspoonful 
of sugar. Simmer for thirty minutes 
or until they are tender. Pour off 
all of the butter. Add half a cupful 
of white sauce, one tablespoonful of 
cream, and yolks of four eggs. Sim- 
mer for another ten minutes, but do 
not boil. When hot serve, adding 
just before sending to table the juice 
of half a lemon and a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley. 


BRAISED CABBAGE 

FTER cutting a good-sized cab- 

bage in half soak it in cold water 
for two hours. Boil quickly for 
twenty minutes in plenty of boiling 
salted water. Drain and remove the 
stalk from the center. Put into a 
saucepan one Sliced carrot, one 
sliced turnip, one stalk of celery, a 
few sprigs of parsley, one sliced 
onion and a bunch of herbs. Lay 
the cabbage on top, pour around two 
cupfuls of stock and boil until 
tender. Drain. Lay ona hot dish. 
Divide and serve at once. 





















































Cauliflower With Tomato Sauce 


EGGPLANTS WITH POACHED EGGS 


UT three eggplants into halves, 

removing the pips. Cook until 
tender in boiling salted water, then 
drain. Mix half a cupful of tomato 
pulp with two tablespoonfuls of 
breadcrumbs, two ounces of chopped 
cooked ham, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Season with salt 
and pepper. Fill eggplants with 
this mixture. Sprinkle with chopped 
parsley. Bake for five minutes. 
Put a poached egg on each half. 


MUSHROOMS AU GRATIN 


WELVE large mushrooms, one 

teaspoonful of parsley, one egg, 
salt, pepper, red pepper, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two tablespoon- 
fuls of cooked chopped veal, two 
tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, one 
tablespoonful of chopped suet, half 
a cupful of stock. Mix all the force- 
meat with the egg; wash and re- 
move the centers from mushrooms, 
Season with salt and pepper; place 
a small piece of butter ineach. Put 
a teaspoonful of forcemeat on each. 
Cover with breadcrumbs, Put ina 
buttered baking-tin with the stock. 
Bake for fifteen minutes. Serveina 
hot dish with the gravy around. 


ASPARAGUS A LA RICHMOND 


NE bundle of asparagus, a bunch 

of round carrots, a large crotate 
of bread, half a cupful of whitesauce. 
Cut the asparagus stalks to an even 
length. They should be an inch 
shorter than the bread crotites. 
Boil carefully and drain. Fry the 
croite of bread to a golden brown 
in smoking-hot fat. Arrange the 
asparagus on the bread, piling it up 
inthecenter. Put aborder of cooked 
carrots around the edges of the 
croute. Then pour the white sauce 
over both vegetables. Serve hot. 


TO SERVE YOUNG CARROTS 

CRAPE the carrots, put them into 

a saucepan with a small onion, 
a bay leaf and a little salt and 
pepper. Cover with stock and stew 
until tender. Place on a dish a 
mound of mashed potatoes. Take 
up the carrots, stick them into this 
to form a dome. Thicken the gravy 
with a little arrowroot. Pour it 
over the carrots and sprinkle with 
chopped parsley. 


FRIED CELERY 


IX small heads of celery, four 

ounces of breadcrumbs, two eggs, 
fat forfrying. Wash the celery, and 
simmer until tender in a pan of boil- 
ing salted water, Drain and divide 
into half. Brush over with the 
beaten eggs. Roll in fine bread- 
crumbs. Season with salt and 
pepper. Fry in plenty of smoking- 
hot fat. When a light brown color 
remove and drain. Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley, and serve, 


















































Pretty Way to Serve Young Carrots 


Fried Celery is Most Tempting 



















“That’s Easy!” 


ASY to decide 


on; easy to pre- 


| : 
pare. And it puts 
‘your mind at ease on 


the first critical point 
of your little din- 
ner, or luncheon, or 
supper. 

The soup question just 


about settles itself when 
you remember 


Camel. 


TOMATO 
Soup 


Nearly everybody likes 
good tomato soup. And 
the most fastidious epi- 
cures approve Campbell’s. 

You can make no mis- 
take in serving this soup 
with any but a very heavy 
dinner. And prepared in 
one way or another it 
adds zest to almost every 
repast. 

Our practical little 
Menu Book describes 
many inviting ways to 
serve it. We will gladly 
send you a copy, free, if 
you’ ll write for it. 

Why put it off another 
day? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
ChickenGumbo Pea 

(Okra Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Pomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 


Vermicelli-lomato 
Just add hot water, bring 
toa boil, and serve. 





Look for the red-and-white label 


JosepH Camppe_t Company 
, Camden N J 


Hoop-la Harry heads his troop 

And leads each wild foray. 

He daily dines on Campbells 
Soup 

And naught can block his way. 
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Answered by Josef Hofmann 


A Department Devoted to the Questions of Piano Students 
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Where Consecutive Fifths are Tolerable 


Is the harmony correct at the point indicated 
by lines in the second measure of this phrase? 





By = moe on ee 
a 3 = = — 
ae. 
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Also, should not the D natural in the treble be 
written C double sharp and the F natural in the 
bass as E sharp? R. 

These are, no doubt, open fifths! But your 
suggested correction is not applicable here, for it 
is not the spelling but the part-leading which is 
wrong. Still, with a little liberality the place 
may be so conceived as if the F of the bass were 
going down to E (which is reached in the next 
beat). And as the two E’s are thus arrived at 
from two different directions the evil effect of 
the open fifth is so much lessened as to make it 
quite tolerable. Of course it would have been 
better if the middle part would have stayed on 
D to the end of the measure. The whole matter 
impresses me as if the little fault had not been 
committed through i ignorance, but through neg- 
ligence, or through a conscious disregard of those 
rudimentary rules which, in free composition, 
must often give way to good taste. In modern 
times we do not treat consecutive fifths so 
pedantically as we did in the past, and as to the 
past—why you can find open diths, occasionally, 
in Bach, Beethoven and Mozart. 


Why Two Notes are Written on One Degree 


How should the first beat of this excerpt be 


played? Why are two G’s written when one 
would suffice? WILLIAM R. D. 
| 
2 ee == 
= : -— * a 


Imagine this place to be sung by two voices, a 
soprano and a contralto. They start on the 
same note, but the alto stays on her note for four 
beats while the soprano sings the notes which are 
stemmed upward. Then repro- 4 
duce the effect by holding the G ( ae we ) 
while the notes above it are in 
progress. You should learn harmony, at least 
the rudiments. 


When a “Hold” is Written Between Notes 
What is the meaning of in 
a hold written over the dot rs 2 : _— 
between two notes, as in __ eames 
the following example? i 
Is there a pause between the notes, or is the 
first note held beyond its marked — 
i. MH. 
Both. That the halt stands exactly « over the 
dot is a mere matter of chance; it is meant, no 
doubt, to mark an emphatic separation between 
two phrases. 


The Meaning of Lines Between Clefs 


What is the meaning of the lines from the 
notes in the bass clef to those in the treble clef 


in the following? Mrs. W. J. 
J = ] = ] 
a a = a 
ao a 
_ - | 
| | | 
sta : | Zz = 
= = = Ee = 
— = = = = 2 





I infer from your question that you conceive a 
chord asa mass of harmonizing tones, and not as 
a combination of various voices or parts, as you 
should. The lines in your example indicate that 
the middle note of the second chord, while 
played with the right hand, is nevertheless the 
sequel of the middle note of the first chord which 
was to be struck with the left hand. Let me 
advise you to learn at least the rudiments of 
harmony; it will be to your great advantage. 

Playing Too Fast; its Cause and Cure 

I find myself constantly playing too fast; in- 
deed it seems impossible for me to play anything 
slowly. What can I do to correct this fault, and 
what is the cause of it? G. A. 

The running away of the fingers usually comes 
from practice without listening. One of the bad 
by-products of such practicing is a weakening of 
the rhythmic feeling. This weakness deprives 
you of those rhythmical landmarks which help 
you to control the time and speed of the compo- 
sition at hand. The only remedy for your condi- 
tion is slow practice with slightly exaggerated 
accents on the principal beats of each measure. 
Should your musical will power be too far gone 
to control your efforts you may, for a little while, 
resort to a metronome; but 
you should emancipate your- 


The Study of One Composer 


My teacher suggested that I study the works 
of a single composer for some time, and I have 
devoted a year and a half to Gounod. Do you 
consider this to be wise for the student? D. G. 

You do not say whether you study the piano, 
violin, ’cello or singing; but whichever it may 
be your teacher’s suggestion is very strange, and 
because of the choice of Gounod (of all com- 
posers!) it'is also very puzzling. The prolonged 
study of any one composer is bound to make 
you one-sided, especially if this composer is 
known by practically only one work and this 
a purely conventional opera, as is the case with 
Gounod. 


The “Prepared Finger” Touch 
I 


What is meant by the “prepared finger” 
touch, and when is it used to the best advan- 
tage? M. E. S. 

Not knowing of any touch for which the 
fingers would not need to be prepared I can 
hardly guess what kind of a touch you mean by 
the term ‘‘prepared finger.’”’ How would it be 
if in the application of the various touches you 
know you would trust to your musical instinct 
rather than to cut-and-dried rules? 


Playing a Delicate Octave Etude 


In the second étude of Kullak’s Octaves 
should they be played with the full weight of the 
forearm or with the wrist only? EDNA. 

I would play them chiefly with the wrist, lift- 
ing it slightly for the black keys (as Kullak 
teaches it in the first book of his Octave School) 
and resort to the arm only in the forte places. 
The main feature of this étude being graceful- 
ness, the too frequent use of the arm would 
hardly commend itself. 


What Stiffening of the Wrist Indicates 


Why does my wrist stiffen in playing a passage 
like the following from the ‘‘Invitation to the 





Dance,” and how can I overcome this tendency? 
iH: Hi. 
Pee eee ere Pe ee Se eT 
PE a ae = 
bs ds ———— 


brilliante 


— 
lex Ps d= —t = 
e ea ig 
The stiffening of your wrist in so simple a 
place indicates that your finger technic is either 
faultily or insufficiently developed. Lay the piece 
aside for a while and devote yourself seriously to 
the development of finger technic. Such places 
as the one you quote should be played not with 
mere correctness but with facility if they are to 
produce the effect which the composer had in 
mind. 





Simpler Octave Nomenclature 


I notice that in a new work the octaves on the 
piano are designated first octave, second octave, 
third octave, etc.; the ‘‘middle octave” being 
number three. Is this work authoritative, and 
is this system being used by the best teachers? 

BE. S; 

[I never heard of this designation of octaves 
before, but I see no valid reason to reject it, for 
it certainly is a simplification of the older nomen- 
clature: contra-octave, double contra, etc. 


Some of the Easier Classic Pieces 


I can play the Cramer studies well, and much 
of the ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum,” and am anxious 
to study the great composers. Please name 
some compositions by Schubert, Schumann, 
Beethoven and Chopin that my technic will 
enable me to play. GRACE. 

First of all bury the “‘Gradus”! It is un- 
musical, dry and superannuated. Then try the 
first, second and fourth Impromptus, opus 90, by 
Sc hubert (Cotta Edition); Traumeswirren by 
Schumann, Andante Favori by Beethoven, and 
any one of the valses or mazurkas by Chopin. 


Salon Music, Past and Present 

What is the meaning of “Salon” composi- 
tions? ANONYMOUS. 

The meaning of this term has of late undergone 
a change. Originally it meant a composition so 
superficial that it could, at best, entertain the 
auditor without, however, engaging his interest 
se eriously; a musical analogy to the average 

salon” conversation. Of late, however, we 
Ahn coined the term ‘‘higher salon music” 
for such compositions which, while perhaps of 
transient value, are meritorious as to their con- 
tents and of sterling workmanship. The best ex- 
ponents of this class of music are Moszkowski. 
Schuett and Leschetizki. 


Why Beethoven’s Music is Changed 


Which is the correct way of playing the ca- 
denza in the last movement of Beethoven’s 
‘Moonlight Sonata’’—as it is found in the orig- 
inal or according to the later editions? Why 
are these compositions changed? 

SPANISH STUDENT. 

Not knowing to which editions you refer I can 
only say that there were as many poor editions 
in the past as in the present. The reason why 
editions change lies in the constant develop- 
ment of musical annotation: expression marks, 
fingering, phrasing signs and the pedal notations 
are growing more and more precise. Whether 
this is or is not an advantage is as yet a wide- 
open question in mind. I know the Steingraeber 
Edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas to be a most 
excellent one, but I do not mean that it is the 
only good edition published. 


A Problem in Time and its Answer 


Please inform me why the figure ‘‘2”’ is placed 
over these notes in 6-8 time, and its exact 


significance. Nps 
(gist 


It means that this second half of the measure 
shall not contain three, but only two eighth 
notes, and that these two eighth notes should 
be played in so much broader a manner than 
the other eighth notes as to fill out the second 
half of the measure. 


How to Overcome Nervousness 


How can I overcome a nervousness that ruins 
my playing if I appear before an audience? 
Oo5:. Nz 
If you are quite certain that you do not em- 
ploy the word ‘‘nervousness” as a euphemism 
for a bad conscience on the score of mechanical 
insecurity I can only say to you that practice 
makes perfect and that habit is a great help. 
Play for others as often as you find an oppor- 
tunity. Do the best you can and pay no atten- 
tion to a few failures. Think seriously of your 
work and not of your success. If this should 
not help you (though I feel sure that it will) 
then your trouble calls not for a musical, but 
for a medical adviser. 


Rhythmic Feeling and Complicated Time 


Do you consider it best for a teacher to sub- 
divide a complicated measure by counting ‘“‘one 
and two and,”’ etc., or is it best for the pupil’s 
musicianship to teach him each beat as a whole? 

R.. B.-A. 

Your question tends to generalize a matter 
which does not admit of generalization. Rhyth- 
mic things are often so complex as to require 
a subdivision, of beats. Where this complexity 
does not occur the teacher should not make 
the subdivisions, in order not to accustom the 
pupil to them, thereby weakening his rhythmic 
feeling, which is one of the most important 
elements of piano-playing. 


“The Sphinxes” of Schumann’s “Carnaval” 


What is the meaning of this part of Schumann’s 
“Carnaval,” opus 9, called ‘‘ The Sphinxes,”’ and 
how is it to be played? eas ee 


No. 1, [See] 


a_i ——— 1 
No. 2, (el 


No. 3.f©e — — SS, 
4 — $$ ee 


They are merely three different versions of 
the four notes on which the whole of the 
‘*Carnaval” is built. In the German nomencla- 
ture they are to be read as: 

> CHA 

As C H 

ACS ee 
Asch is the name of a little place in Bohemia 
which was the home of one of Schumann’s 
friends. In my private opinion Schumann did 
not intend these ‘ ‘Sphinxes”’ to be played, but 
to aid the player’s imagination, and, in a way, 
to mystify him as behooves any well- regulated 


Sphinx. I would not play C£dipus to these 
Sphinxes. 


The Old Question of Major and Minor 


How can I tell whether a composition or 
movement is in a major or minor key? Like 
many who play but poorly I know nothing of 
harmony or the theory of music, though I 
should like to. M.A 

The fifth note of the major scale is the seventh 
of the related minor scale, and is there raised a 
half tone by achromatic sign, sharp or natural 
as the case may be. Hence 





self from it as soon as possible 
because of the danger inher- 
ent to the protracted use of 
the metronome, of still 
further enfee bling your 
musical will and of render- 
ing your playing heartless 
and stiff. Are you very 
orderly and precise in other 
non-musical matters? I ask 
this question because your 
musical ailment is often 
merely a musical symptom 
of a general condition. 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
cannot be repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, Sight-reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
| in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


at which to begin piano-playing. 


Any questions not already answered 


a composition with one 
sharp if the D is natural (in 
the accompaniment) is in 
the key of G major; if the D 
is sharped the music is in 
thekey of Eminor. Thus F 
major differs from D minor 
through C natural and C 
sharp. Why do you not 
study harmony? It will 
not only enlighten you on 
all such questions but it 
will also deepen greatly your 
insight into the pieces that 








you play. 








Making Your Home 
More Attractive 


HERE is a distinct 

charm and a percep- 
tible tone of refinement in 
the home that is decorated 
with the exquisite velvety 
Alabastine colors. ‘The 
use of the classic designs 
of Alabastine stencils adds 
individuality and charm 
to any home. 


Beautiful Stencils Free 


Use freely the stencil service of 
the Alabastine Art Department. 
The stencil designs are unusually 
good. Many patterns are from 
Sheraton, Heppelwhite, Chippen- 
dale, of Flemish, Renaissance and 
Elizabethan design arranged for 
period furniture and up-to-date 
furnishing. We give them to Alabastine 
users. ‘They are especially arranged 
for your use if you decorate with 





‘The best homes, the choicest rooms 
are now being decorated with Alabastine. 
The flat, velvety colors harmonize best 
with carpets, rugs and furnishings. 


Alabastine is the ideal material 
for your ceilings 
Alabastine is the best tinting material 
for all ceilings, no matter what you use 
for side walls—ask for No. 26 Alabastine 
if you wish Ivory White. It is soft in 
color and diffuses light perfectly. 


Alabastine covers most surface 





Spreads easiest 





Lasts longest, of all tinting materials 





Alabastine does not check, rub off or 
blister if properly applied to the walls. 
It is inexpensive and can be recoated 
without washing off the old material if 
desired. Alabastine is the most perfect 
water color made and is far more artistic 
than any oil paint. 

Alabastine is more artistic than wall 
paper. More permanent than “ rub-off” 
kalsomine. More beautiful and less expen- 
sive than paint. 

Alabastine is a powder, only put up in packages, 
and is ready to use when mixed with cold water, 
applied with a flat wall brush. 

The Alabastine Color Chart FREE 

This chart is exceedingly beauti- 
ful and practical. It contains six 
handsome wall and ceiling designs 
done in actual Alabastine colors. It 
shows all Alabastine colors and their 
myriad combinations. It gives com- 
plete information concerning the use 
of Alabastine and how to have your 
walls decorated with best effect. 
Question blank and Free Stencil 
offer included. 

The best architects, dealers and decorators 
advise the use of Alabastine, especially in new 
houses, as well as in any work of redecorating. 


Alabastine Company 


Desk 9, 105 Water St., 809 Grandville Road, 
New York City Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Alabastine Classic Stencil No. 342— Wild Rose Design 
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“Good-Night 
Mumsie 


Good-Night” 


Words and Music by 
A. L. Powell 





DRAWN BY EMMA TROTH 


Moderato semplice 


a: ) ciation 













































































I. Once I 
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gone, 
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Copyright, 1909, by J. Casper Sauer. 
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HE ultimate of piano 

worth is insured to 
every purchaser of a 
Steinway Piano. This 
is true of both Uprights 
and Grands, and it ap- 
plies with especial refer- 
ence to the 





“‘ The Smallest Grand 
That’s Safe to Buy’’ 


In grands smaller than 
this, concessions of tone 
quality must be made to 
The Steinway 
Miniature— five feet 


s1ze. 


ten—is representative of 
every Steinway excel- 
lence and superiority— 


$800 in ebonized case. 


Illustrated catalogue will 
be sent upon request and 
mention of this magazine 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East Fourteenth St. 
NEW YORK 
Subway Express Station at the Door 





























HE circular centerpiece illustrated 

above is of dark blue linen, and is 
stenciled in a darker blue and white in a 
conventional design, using the arrowhead 
flower as a motif. The edge may be 
hemmed or scalloped and worked in close 
buttonhole stitch with a heavy, dark blue 
floss or linen thread to match the blue 
used in the stenciling. The motif repeats 
eight times in a twenty-four-inch circle. 


SEFU Larticles for Christ- 

mas gifts may be given a 
touch of individuality by sten- 
ciling them in color schemes 
that will harmonize with the 
rooms for which they are 
intended. 

The table-cover inthe center 
has a tulip design which may be 
stenciled in either two or four 
colors: it would be suitable for 
use in a red or a green room: 
having yellow tulips, instead of 
red, it would go with green, 
yellow or brown. 


YR tl ye a eRe phen maine perro or 4 


Stenciling 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 


HE edelweiss is taken as a motif for the table-cover 

which is illustrated below. If it is stenciled on pongee 
or shikii silk it would make quite a dainty gift for the 
young girl’s bedroom. If a washable cover is desired the 
stenciling may be done on a fine linen. The color scheme 
used in the table-cover here shown is generally harmonious, 
but the design is equally pretty on a light background. 
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Christmas Table 


Designs for the Cover and Centerpiece 








PRETTY centerpiece or table-cover 

which may be used in almost any 
room in the house is illustrated above. 
The hydrangea design may be stenciled 
on either a heavy silk or linen, and the 
edge may be hemmed and finished with 
a stenciled border half an inch wide to 
match the leaves. It would be better 
to use the stencil dyes for this work, as it 
is harder to put the oil paints on evenly. 


\\/ 


HE centerpiece of another 

luncheon set is shown in 
the illustration below. A rose 
design is stenciled in pink and 
green on cream-colored linen. 
Doilies may be stenciled from 
the same pattern by placing a 
single rose and the five leaves 
immediately surrounding it in 
each corner, 

The octagonal cover, which 
is for a small table, is of crafts- 
man canvas. The tiger-lily 
design is stenciled in tones of 
orange and brown. 
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LUNCHEON set of 

Russian crash would 
be a charming gift for a 
bride’s linen chest. The 
centerpiece of such a set 
is shown above. The 
doilies may be stenciled 
in the same pattern on a 
smaller scale. The edges 
should be hemstitched. 

A friend with a country 
home would appreciate the 
artistic table-cover shown 
onthe right. It is a wood- 
bine design and may be 
stenciled on a heavy crash 

espun linen. 
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NOTE—Miss Macdonald will 
be glad to answer any inquiries 
about this work if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is sent her 
in care of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


“TRANSFER patterns 

for the numbered de- 
signs onthis page canbesup- 
plied at fifteen cents each, 
post-free. No. 14299 in- 
cludes seven stencil motifs 
under one number. Order 
from your nearest dealer in 
patterns ; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, and in- 
closing the price to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Christmas Curtain 
Stenciling 


For Door and Window Decorations 
By Mary P. Bradley and Helen K. Olcott 


a 





fis designs for these five curtains were suggested and inspired 
by a study of some beautiful and elaborate cretonnes. They are, 
however, not adapted to the art of the stenciler unless simplified, as 
the intricate nature of the patterns is beyond the scope of this process. 
These curtains show a few decorative forms woven into simple 
patterns which are practical for those who stencil. rei ; 














14300 





HE center curtain is designed especially for a rose room, and 
being bold in character requires a plain color on the walls. For 
this, as well as for the curtain in the upper right-hand corner, white 


scrim has been used. Thesmall carnation design and the large peony 
and leaf are on a coarse linen scrim, dull brown in tone and very 
open in texture, which prevents the designs from becoming too 
obtrusive. The portiére in shades of blue is at its best on a rough 


surface—monks’ cloth or Russian crash—for here, as in all large 
designs for stenciling, big solid motifs are apt to look painted unless 
the fabric chosen is sheer or coarse enough in texture to break up the 
surface. The block dots should be cut in a separate stencil from 
the rest of the pattern, and they should be made with a punch and 
applied after the main stencil is on. 











FB alg 4 ne patterns for No. 14300 (patterns for three stencil designs included 
under this number) can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from 
your nearest dealer i:: patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing 


the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Spirit of Thanksgiving 


BEATRICE. Not every one in these days pos- 
sesses the old-time graciousness of manner of our 
grandmothers’ days. Some of us are too busy 
cultivating our minds, some of us too absorbed in 
filling our purses to cherish the art of thankfv!- 
ness. The sweetest way of showing apprecia- 
tion for our blessings is to pass a part ‘of them 
on to others. If you adopt such a plan you will 
need no special training in the art of smiling—a 
real beautifier of even the plainest face. 


An Application for Chapped Hands 


Doris. Three ounces of unsalted butter fresh 
from the churn, or the same quantity of sweet 
oil, are mixed together with four ounces of sper- 
maceti and one ounce of pulverized camphor in 
an earthen vessel. After gently heating on the 
back of the stove pour into a mould. This may 
be applied to hands and lips both night and 
morning. 


A Thanks?iving Walking Club 


NATALIE. It would do us good to follow some 
of the old-fashioned Thanksgiving customs, one 
of which was to recount some special blessing. 
If you will take the trouble to go to a hospital 
where lame children are treated you will surely 
feel an overwhelming sense of gratitude for your 
well-made, able body. Help Nature keep it in 
good condition by giving it proper exercise. One 
set of JouRNAL girls formed a secret society with 
walking for its object, the only requirement for 
admission being some bodily defect that could 
be improved by outdoor exercise. Walking clubs 
are growing very popular in these days. In the 
comparatively unattractive environs of Chicago 
one may see on stated Saturdays, both winter 
and summer, from twenty to two hundred people 
tramping about the country. Week-end trips 
are also available. 

Rapid Cure of Eczema 

EvuGenta. Like many other popular theories 
concerning disease, the fear that rapid cure of 
eczema may lead to disease of some of the deep- 
seated organs has no foundation. The explana- 
tion of the cure of eczema during an attack of 
pneumonia or some other disease is the rapid 
withdrawal of a quantity of blood from the irri- 
tated skin to the congested and diseased organ. 
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By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Diet is Said to Have an Effect on the Hair 
RosaLinp. Certain physicians believe that 
raw eggs, unboiled milk, and foods rich in lime 
have a distinctly beneficial effect on the hair. 
As to frequent cutting of the hair it seems to 
have been satisfactorily demonstrated that this 
treatment has no influence upon its growth. 


How to Cure Nose-Bleed 

F. K.J. Asimple “first aid” remedy for nose- 
bleed is found in a cloth wrung out of cold water 
and placed on the nape of the neck. A large, 
cold door key may answer the same purpose. So 
may a piece of brown paper dipped in vinegar. 


To Make Saponaceous Tooth Paste 


Epirn. Mix together two ounces of precipi- 
tated chalk and one ounce each of powdered 
white soap and orris root. Then blend thor- 
oughly with this mixture three ounces and a 
quarter of honey. Finally add ten drops each 
of oil of sassafras and oil of bay. 


A Good Curling Lotion 


MiLpRED. Dissolve in two ounces of rose- 
water one drachm each of sugar and gum arabic. 
At night the hair, after being moistened with the 
solution, may be rolled on itself and fastened 
with a hairpin. 


What to Do When “Always Tired” 


GENEVIEVE. This means nervous exhaustion, 
nervous prostration or chronic fatigue. Such 
nervous disorder is very common in these days, 
and is due to the overexpenditure of energy. 
As in most other bodily ills there are warnings 
which, if obeyed, will guide us around the quick- 
sand of nervous breakdown. What are these 
warnings? Irritability, lack of self-control, 
capricious memory, lessened power of concen- 
tration, and weariness after slight exertion 
whether mental or physical. This is the time 
for needed rest and recreation, not for whipping 
up jaded nerves to extra effort. 


The Ill Effect of Frowns and Flaws 

THERESA. The girl who continually picks 
flaws is very apt to wear a discontented frown. 
We can never learn too early the masterful effect 
on the body for both health and beauty exerted 
by the mind. 
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How to Care for Wet Shoes 


Frances. After taking off a pair of wet shoes 
lay them on their sides, pulling the uppers as 
flat as possible. The soles are then exposed to 
the air and dry more easily. If you have no 
trees you can fill each shoe with oats, or with 
soft, crumpled paper, in order to preserve the 
shape. By caring for shoes in this way they will 
last much longer. 


A Good Freckle Lotion 


HELEN. To half a pint of distilled water add 
half a drachm of ammonium chloride and two 
drachms of lavender-water. This lotion may 
be applied to the freckles with a piece of old 
linen once or twice aday. It should be kept ina 
tight-stoppered glass bottle. 


To Make Violet Powder 


G. J. H. Mix together one pound of wheat 
starch, one-fifth of a pound of powdered orris 
root, one-third of a drachm of oil of lemon, and 
ten drops each of oil of rose and bergamot. 


A Substitute for Soap 


HARRIET. Blanch and dry three pounds of 
sweet almonds. You will be able to express 
about half a pint of oil: an iron mortar may be 
used for pounding the nuts. The powder is then 
passed through a sieve. The best way of pre- 
serving this powder is in a glass jar, for in this 
receptacle it will be kept from air and moisture. 
Almond meal is a delicately fragrant substitute 
for soap. 


Do Not Serve Tea With Fish 

HOUSEKEEPER. Never serve tea with fish, for 
tannic acid in the beverage hardens and makes 
indigestible the fish fiber. This caution applies 
not only to fish but also to lobsters, crabs and 
the like. Of course such a combination as soft- 
shelled crabs and hot or iced tea is not to be 
considered. 


“Disease is a Blessine” 

Atta. So writes a leading English physician. 
In other words, pain is Nature’s way of showing 
that she is trying to restore the body to a state 
of health. What a mistake, then, to dose one’s 
self with medicines that serve only to cover up 
signs that should be read and followed! 





(Sood Manners and Good Form 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


How to Answer R. S. V. P. 

I have received an invitation to a tea on a 
friend’s visiting-card. The letters R. S. V. P. 
are appended. How should I answer it? 

ETHEL HENRY. 

It is in better taste to use notepaper, rather 
than a visiting-card, when answering such an 
invitation. The reply should be written in the 
third person. 


No Apology for a Gloved Hand 
Should a woman apologize for offering a 
gloved hand? A READER. 
No; it is quite unnecessary for her to do so. 
Thanking a Man for Offering His Seat 
Is it not, in your opinion, overpolite to thank 
a stranger for offering one a seat in a street car? 
KNICKERBOCKER. 
By no means! It is only civil todoso. When 
a woman accepts a seat that a man has given 
up for her benefit the least she can do is to 
thank him for it. The omission of this cour- 
tesy is being severely criticised by those of the 
opposite sex. 
The Place for a Man’s Napkin 
Which is better: for a man to tuck the corner 
of his napkin under his chin or between the 
buttons of his vest? UNCERTAIN. 
Both are incorrect, but the latter being less 
conspicuous is the less objectionable. The 
proper place for the napkin is across the knees. 
When the Husband’s Name is Used 
Should invitations to balls, luncheons, musi- 
cals and teas be issued in the name of the 
hostess alone? MATHILDA. 
The host’s name should appear with that of 
the hostess if the invitation is for some enter- 
tainment at which he will be present. The only 
exception to this rule is when issuing invitations 
for a ball. The hostess then sends the invita- 
tions in her name alone without including that 
of her husband. 
The Correct Card for a Business Woman 
Please tell me the correct manner in which a 
woman’s business card should be engraved. 
INDEPENDENT. 
A woman’s business card should bear the 
prefix ‘‘ Miss” or ‘‘Mrs.”’ The address shculd 
be placed in the lower left-hand corner, and her 
upation in smaller type just below the name. 
1 card may be either printed or engraved. 


An Unannounced Engagement 

Our engagement is not to be announced until 
the New Year, but in the mean time I do not 
wish to accept the invitations of two of my men 
friends. How can I discourage their atten- 
tions without appearing rude and hurting their 
feelings? Country GIRL. 

I think your best plan would be to take these 
men into your confidence and tell them of your 
engagement, at the same time asking that they 
regard your wish to keep the news a secret until 


the engagement is publicly announced. They’ 


will realize that it is in consideration of their 
feelings that you have made them your con- 
fidants, and will help you, I am certain, to guard 
your secret. 

How to Meet a Man 


Should a girl rise or remain seated when a 
man is introduced to her? F. Van H. 

As a general rule a woman remains seated 
when a man is presented to her unless she is in 
her own home. Her duty then, as hostess, is 
to rise as she greets her guest. 
Bowing to One’s Husband’s Friends 

Since it is correct for my husband to raise his 
hat when I bow to friends in the street whom he 
has never met is it not also proper for me to 
bow to those to whom he bows even though I 
may not know them? WIFE. 

No; this is a custom observed by men alone. 
A woman bows only to those who have been 
presented to her. 


On Leaving One Partner for the Next 
What does a girl say to her partner when a 
second man comes to claim the next dance? 
EVELYN. 
The partner thanks her for the dance she has 
just given him. She merely nods and smiles in 
acknowledgment. 
Should the Chaperon Buy Her Train Ticket ? 
One of my daughter’s college friends has asked 
me to chaperon them at an approaching foot- 
ball game. Should I allow him to pay for my 
train ticket ? MOTHER. 
If you are to be his guest on the train as well 
as at the game—that is to say, if he is to escort 
you from your home—you should allow him to 
pay the railroad fares. Of course if you expect 
to meet him at the place where the game is 
played you should get your own train ticket, as 
well as that for your daughter. 





To Acquaint Friends With a New Address 
I wish to send cards to my acquaintances to 
inform them of my new address. Should these 
be directed to both husband and wife; and 
should my husband’s card be inclosed with 
mine? HELENE. 
It is sufficient to mail your card alone to these 
acquaintances. The envelope should be directed 
to ‘Mr. and Mrs. Blank.” 
Speaking to a Man on a Train 
If a man performs some slight service for a girl 
who happens to be his fellow-traveler may she 
rega.d it in the light of an introduction? 
A COMMUTER. 
No, indeed! For were it so no girl would feel 
safe totravelalone. Menofatype to be avoided 
would be apt to take advantage of such an 
opening to force themselves upon her society 
under the pretext of doing her a service. A 
few brief words of thanks are quite sufficient 
to express her appreciation of his courtesy, with 
no further notice of him on her part. 
Do Not Typewrite Social Notes 
Is it good form to typewrite notes of a social 
character? SUBSCRIBER. 
No; the typewriter should be used only for 
business purposes. 
When a Guest of Honor Should Arrive 
Should the guest of honor at a luncheon 
arrive before the other guests. or after they 
have assembled? PRUDENCE. 
She should be the first to arrive and also the 
first to take her leave. 
The Aze for First Visitina-Cards 
At what age may a young girl have visiting- 
cards, and how should they be engraved? 
FASTIDIOUS. 
Young girls rarely have visiting-cards before 
they are in their ‘‘teens.’”’ These should be 
engraved with the full name and the prefix 
“Miss.” 
Inviting Young Men to Call 
I expect to go to a house party over Thanks- 
giving Day. At the end of my visit should I 
ask the men of the party to call upon me? 
YOuNG GIRL. 
Yes; if they are men whose further acquaint- 
ance you care for, and who have shown, in their 
manner toward you, that they would be apt to 
wish to avail themselves of your invitation. 
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Both Doctor Walker and Miss Kingsland will continue next year to answer the questions of girls in THE JOURNAL. 
. correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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ffm Wandsome 
f ¥ Silverware 


Without Cost 


Except Expense of Packing and Mailing 

























Illustrations shown here are 
one-half actual size. 


Everybody knows the 
standard of Silverware 
made by the celebrated 
Silversmiths, Wm. A. 
Rogers, Ltd. The seven 
pieces we offer without 
cost are A-| standard 
plate, superbly fash- 
ioned, with French 


Gray finish. They 


contain no advertise piyzey 

‘ S der 

ing, are the same as olga’ 
one’ vou would pay a good price 


for at any jewelers, but they 
are yours free, except the ex- 


pense of mailing 
and packing. 


An Appetizing Delicacy 
ror Soups, ee ten” Sundries 











Rex Extract of Beef 
can be instantly pre- 
pared in numerous 
dainty ways. It makes 
such delicious, whole- 
some soups, sauces, 
& etc., andisreally 
) the most fa- , 
voredof all f 
extracts of 


beef. Use 


J the same Otis 
p> ©» quantity as any *¢4on 
Spoon other and note 


the superior flavor and strength. Rex 
Extract of Beef meets every Pure Food 
requirement. ‘Try it today. 








Coffee Spoon 















HOW TO GET 
PREMIUMS 


For each Premium 

desired, send a metal 

capfromanysizedjar 4) 

of RexExtractofBeef, || 

Cudahy’s Nutritive 

Beef Extract or an 8 | 
| 











oz. bottle of Rexsoma 
Bouillon, and 10c in 


silver or stamps to 
cover packing and 
mailing expenses. 


(A set of seven y 
premiums require 
seven metal caps 
and 70c.) When 
sendingmorethan 
one cap register 
yourletter. State 

plainly which 

premium you 

desire. 




















If your dealer ¥ 
does not carry Y 
Dinner Rex Extract of \ 
Beef, send us his © 
name and address and 60c in stamps \ 











and we willsend you a two-ounce 
jar of Rex Extract of 
Beef and one of the 
premiums described 
above. Rex Extract | 
of Beef is sold by 
grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy 
Packing Company 
Beef Extract Dept. T 
South Omaha, Neb. 

Send 4c in stamps for 
our booklet on household 


economy ** What to Serve 


Zable Spoon 














and How to Prepare It.” 
























Ipswich quality 
has stood the test of 
nearly half a century. 


In that time over six hundred 
million pairs of hosiery have been 


made and sold by the Ipswich Mills. 


They have been worn by men, 
att, Women and children who 
aay wanted stockings of the highest 
quality to be had. 


And during the past ten 
years inventions conceived 
and inventions bought by 
Ipswich Mills have made 
it possible to produce 
hosiery at 1232c and 
25c a pair, which is 
more comfortable, 

wears better, and 
lasts longer than 
any other stock- 
ings ever made by 
the mills before. 


12%4c to 25c 
a pair 


for men, women 
and children 


ese 
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Ipswich ‘‘ Hem- 
nit’’ Hosiery is the 
only stocking for 
women with the ‘‘anti- 
run”? top, which pre- 
vents the thread from 
running below the hem 
froma hole made by the 
garter, Strong, smooth, 
elastic,and curable.Saves 
stocking expense. In- 
creases your comfort. 
Black or tan, 25c a pair. 
Ipswich No. 1650 Men’s 
Haif-hose is a strong, com- 
fortable stocking that gives 
long service. 12%c a pair. 
Look for the Ipswich 
trademark. If your 
dealer hasn’t Ipswich 
Hosiery write us his 
name and address. 
We'll send you our 
illustrated book- 
let and see 
that you get the 
stockings. 


IpswicH MILLs 
Ipswich, Mass. 


DIAMOND @ 
coctor EYELETS 



























If you are par- 
ticular about 
the appearance 
of your shoes you 
will insist on DIAMOND 
FAST COLOR EYELETS, 
the kind that can’t wear brassy. Nearly y 
all high grade shoes have them and they 
are the only guarantee against a shabby and 
worn out appearance of the shoe. You 
can tell them by the little diamond <a 
shaped trade mark, slightly raised on the 
surface of each eyelet. Look for and insist 
on it as it is a guarantee of shoe quality. 
United Fast Color Eyelet Co., Boston, Mass. 





















Genuine Buckskin House Shoes 
For indoors or out, these Indian Shoes give 
greatest ease and durability. Hand sewed 
and decorated in correct style. Soft as 
rubber, yet tough as rawhide. 
, 4 > B. ’ 
Mem S225 Tetics, $2 Gos 120 
— All Postpaid. 
This and a score of others 
Iso made for Miss- 
es, Children 
and In- 















No. 
800 

Order by 
number, stating 
size, or write to-day 
for folder of 1911 styles, 


Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co., 1120 Cross St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 












































Social Affairs 
' {for Older People 
| B By Mary McKim Marriott 











aki | DELIGHTFUL Reminiscence 
la Party was given one November 
|| F evening by a dear lady to a num- 
| ber of the friends of her child- 
| i || hood. These were mystified by 
receiving notes decorated with 
little airships, requesting the honor of each 
recipient’s presence for an airship trip starting 
from the home of the hostess. The old friends 
greeted each other with ‘‘wreathed smiles” on 
the evening of the event, after a separation, in 
some cases, of many years. As they were chat- 
ting happily over old times and wondering what 
further surprises the hostess had in store for 
them she laughingly announced that this journey 
was to be a “Flight of the Imagination” 
back to the ‘‘Land of Counterpane,”’ the start 
to be made in the dining-room. 

The dining-room table was quaintly decorated 
to carry out the idea of the dream journey’s 
destination. A ‘‘memory quilt,’’ cherished for 
many years as a precious heirloom, covered the 
table. The menu cards bore the following 
descriptive lines from Robert Louis Stevenson: 











“T was the giant great and still 
That sits upon the pillow-hill, 
And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant land of counterpane.” 

A wee cradle filled with flowers was the center- 
piece, around which were grouped the lights 
“that light you to bed’’—old-fashioned brass 
candlesticks holding tall white tapers. The 
souvenirs were little pillows covered with white 
muslin slips which had been for a time laid away 
in lavender. Snatches of tender lullabies, 
written on strips of linen paper, accompanied 
the little cases. 


Reminders of Babyhood Days 


HE dinner started merrily enough when the 

hostess produced baby photographs or da- 
guerreotypes of all her guests—stiff, comical 
specimens of the photographer’s early art—which 
she had surreptitiously collected. Those depict- 
ing the wide-eyed babyhood of the old gentlemen 
were given to the grandmothers, and vice versa. 
Partners for the dinner were chosen by identi- 
fying the photographs with the originals—a 
most amusing if a somewhat perplexing task. 

The various courses were daintily planned 
to bring back reminders of babyhood days. 
The first course of fragrant broth and bread 
and butter was represented on the menu by 
Whittier’s lines: 


‘‘Oh for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread.” 


The ‘‘ mudpies” of juvenile craft reappeared as 
chicken patés thickly sprinkled with browned 
breadcrumbs served in cunning little pastries. 
“Rag babies’’ served as potato salad were the 
hit of the evening. Their heads were round 
potatoes with red pepper mouths; cloves were 
their éyes, and strips of potatoes their legs and 
arms, and their costumes were creations of 
lettuce leaves with smart sashes of yellow may- 
onnaise. The ices were individual forts, each 
manned by a valiant tin soldier, and the coffee 
masqueraded as a ‘‘ bogyman”’ well fitted to cope 
with the ‘‘sandman’s” During the dinner 
the guests were called upon for stories of their 
earliest memories, some of which provoked 
outbursts of laughter from the listeners. 

The dinner was so joyous that the enthusias- 
tic travelers begged for other aérial trips, their 
persuasions eventually resulting in a series of 
several journeys to other pleasant memory 
lands. These were planned and carried out by 
different members of the party in turn, and were 
so successful that you may be interested in hear- 
ing of them, especially as the ideas may be 
adapted to almost any reunion of old friends. 


wiles. 


Back to the “Old Homestead” 


SECOND flight of memory, a week or so 

later, carried the guests back to the “Old 
Hormestead.”’ The centerpiece of the dining 
room table represented a well of ‘white 
washed” stones and moss protected by a raised 
hip-roof of latticework. The two upright sup 
ports for the roof, and a cross beam around 
which the bucket cord wound, were cut in a 
single piece from white Bristol-board The 
latticework was also delicately cut from Bristol 
board and rested securely on the upright 
The stones of the well held 
the uprights in place. 
Around the well and over the 
lattice were twined tendrils 
of smilax and ivy, in which 
wee ‘“‘button”’ roses— bought 
from a milliner 
Green pastures of 


were prettily 
scattered. 
moss extended for 
distance beyond the well, 
with pretty white heifer bon- 
bonniéres “browsing” on 
their verdure. 


some 
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Place-cards for the men were cardboard jack- 
knives. These were thrust into cards bearing 
Whittier’s delightful lines: 


“ Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 
I was once a barefoot boy!” 

The places of the women were indicated by 
wee individual flower gardens, about six inches 
square, each inclosed by a low paling fence cut 
from white Bristol-board. ‘‘ Button” roses and 
smilax were twined around the palings. 

During the dinner each of the guests drew 
from the well a paper containing a subject for 
reminiscence. 

The menu included such delicacies as berries 
in tin cups; ‘‘bird’s nest” broth with bread and 
buttercups; ‘‘minnows” 
grass-hoppers’’; apples of the earth; ‘“green- 
orchard” salad; “honeycomb” cakes and 
““straw-stacks’’—the latter frozen whipped cream 
hidden under cones of spun candy. 


on toast and “‘aspara- 


A Journey to School-Day Memories 


ANOTHER journey to school-day memories 
was also charming. ‘The guest-cards bore 
the well-remembered verses: 
“Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sleeping; 
Around it still the sumacs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are creeping. 
“Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
_Deep scarred by raps official; 
I he warping floor, the battered seats, 
he jack-knife’s carved initial.’ 


A little red schoolhouse, nestled in autumn- 
tinted sumac and blackberry-vine tendrils, was 
arranged in the center of the dining-table. 

The feast was informally served in individual 
luncheon-baskets, and consisted of those school- 
day dainties usually packed by fond mother 
fingers, including juicy lemons in which pep 
permint sticks had been thrust. 

The dinner began with a spelling bee for which 
the many merrymakers were divided into two 
sides. Bunches of switches were awarded the 
unfortunate spellers whose memories of or 
thography had scarcely kept pace with other 
school-day recollections. The guest-cards were 
little slates crudely carved with the initials of 
their owners, and on them were reproduced 
mathematical problems which proved to be just 
as perplexing to the feminine wits as they had 
been in earlier days. 

School-day pranks and scrapes were merrily 
recalled, and an additional bit of fun was intro- 
duced when examination cards were distributed, 
upon which the keen-witted hostess taxed 
with humorous questions the past careers and 
adventures of her various guests. 


Building Castles in the Air 


‘THE final and most delightful of these aérial 
trips carried the travelers to their ‘‘ Castles 
in the Air,” James Ballantine’s dainty lines to 
the wee castle builder being written on the 
invitations: 
“The bonnie, bonnie bairn, 
Who sits poking in the aes 
Glow’ring in the fire 
Wi’ his wee, ro’nd face; 
Laughing at the fuffin’ lowe, 
‘hat sees he there? 
Ha! the young dreamer’s 
sigging castles in the air.”’ 

The dining-table was piled up with ‘‘clouds”’ 
of snowy raw cotton, in the midst of which the 
castle builder and his wooden blocks, of whom 
Longfellow sings, was represented by a fairy 
palace of building blocks, “‘with towers that 
touch imaginary skies’’—all prettily gilded. 

The menu cards, on which Spanish castles 
were delicately outlined, provided liquid Spanish 
appellations for the delicacies they enrolled. 
The souvenirs were bubble pipes with which to 
blow ‘‘pipe dreams.’ 

The guests had been asked to wear something 
which would symbolize their earliest ideals or 
childhood ambitions, and since many of the 
“dreamers” had achieved something ol succe 


in life the frank re 


velations of earlier yearnings 
were hilariously greeted. 
IKven the dear ladies sur 
prised themselves by the zest 
with which they 


their early desires 


portrayed 


A prize was given the pair 
who in real life had most 
nearly approached their first 
aspirations. Then there were 
consolations for the two who 
in the course of years had 
strayed farthest 
first flames. 


from their 


Miss Marriott will continue to write for The Journal next year. She will be glad to answer by mail questions 


in regard to entertaining and table decorations if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent her in care of The Journal. 
Such questions should be sent at least two weeks in advance of the dite of the entertainment. 
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Your copy of 


*“Fashionable Furs”’ 


is ready for you 
OUR address and 4c for post- 


age will bring it to your dress- 
ing table. It will show you an 
endless array of the latest and most 
stylish furs at prices to suit every 
purse. Every article made in the 
famous Albrecht workrooms out of 
skins bought direct from the trap- 
pers. Half a century of experience 
guarantees every Albrecht fur. Furs 
for every woman at pricesall can pay. 
Cover design by a clever artist 
specially drawn for this book. 





Thousands of women are daily writing 
for this largest, finest, most complete fur 
fashion book ever published. 

Don’t you want one? 

Don’t you want to know the latest fur 
stvles? ‘To see the beautiful color photos 
of 22 exquisite muffs? Get samples of 
actual furs before you buy? 

It is a delightful book. 

Write today— NOW—while you think 
of it. Ask for Fur Style Book No. 100. 
Send 4c in stamps to pay postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Established 1855 


Leading Furriers of America 


394 Minnesota St. Saint Paul, Minn. 
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Buckingham 


£9 
The Best Protection a 
for Skirts, Petticoats 
and Trousers. 










Increases 
life of 


gar- 
ments, preserves 
$ 75 original lines and 
= folds, save loset 

} 


space and expense ot 


NO ADJUSTING —simply insert garment be- 
tween springs and it will be held in even tension 
Holds up to 12 skirts or petticoats or 6 pairs of 
trousers. 


We send direct on receipt $ 
of price ht eee ie en eet 6» 1.75 
Money back if not satisfactory. Folder Free. 


BUCKINGHAM RAE CO. 


Dept. L. 177-179 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Lah ates 


An's PREM & me ~ 


Higher Cost of Living Doesn’t 
Worry Housewives Who Buy 


Gorton’s 


Codfish 


‘*No Bones’’ 


Why should it? — their 
Seecher s bills are cut in 
two. They have learned 
that a pound of Gorton’s 
Codfish contains more 
real solid nutriment than 
an equal weight of beef. 
They know howto make 
tempting, appetizing, 
nutritious dishes at 
half the cost of steaks 
and chops. 

Write for our free Look 
“*True Food Economy” 
It will show you how it’s 
done. Contains many 
new, inexpensive dishes 
from therich,tendercod. 
Tells you all about the 
most wonderful sea-food 
factory in the world. 
GORTON-PEW 
FISHERIES CO. 


Gloucester, 


15c 


for a pound 
of wholesome 
solid food. 











of the 


unrivalled 
Silver 


Polish 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


after they have once tried it for Cleaning 
and Polishing SILVERWARE, all fine 
metals and Cut Glass, because —they know 
it 1s easier to use, more economical and ef- 
fective and imparts a greater brilliancy 
than any other polish. F¥Electro-Silicon is 
as fine and soft as flour and just as harmless, 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Send address for 
FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 15c in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere 





























Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery 


the wonderful seamless ho- 
siery that looks like silk, 
feels like silk, guaranteed 
for one year. 

Style 2626 —medium 
weight, double heel 
and toe—most du- 
rable stocking 
made. All col- 


ors. 852-101 


Prepaid any- 
where, 50c 
per pair — 6 
pairs with vear 
guarantee $3.00, 
Free 400% tells of other styles 
Muskegon Knitting Mills 
468 Western Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


Agents. We have an attractive 
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Drawing the American Girl 


Please tell me how I can draw the popular 
American girl. M. B.S. 

There is no typical face which is truly repre- 
sentative of the American girl. She is a com- 
posite of all nationalities. To be sure there are 
several artists drawing wholesome, vivacious 
girls who are hailed as her exponents; the pic- 
tures are rarely | likenesses of the models, but 

rather the artist’s own conception of what she 

ought to be. There are certain general facial 
characteristics, however, which are identified 
with the American type, not that they are often 
found in Nature but because we are accustomed 
to them as symbols of youth, self-reliance and 
robust health. The ideal American mouth is 
generous, the lips ready to smile, the eyes 
usually blue, the nose small and sensitive, the 
forehead high, the ears small, the eyebrows 
arched, the chin strong, the neck full, the shoul- 
ders square, the coloring fair, the figure slender 
but athletic. In distinction the English girl 
has an impassive expression, with regular fea- 
tures, nose long, mouth small, figure tall but 
angular, brow broad and low. The French 
woman has dark coloring, upturned nose, eyes 
excessively large, and the lower part of the face 
small, with the chin tapering, figure diminutive 
and shapely. The German has large features 
and a figure inclined to stoutness. 

There are no rules of value in laying down 
the location and proportions of eyes, nose and 
mouth, for while we may describe the head seen 
squarely from the front as egg-shaped, the eyes 
on a line midway between the top of the skull 
and the bottom of the chin, the distance between 
the eyes the length of an eye, the nose from 
inner corner of eye to nostril the length of an 
eye, the mouth a trifle longer than an eye, the 
ears on a level with the nose, etc., the moment 
a head is turned, lifted, lowered, or seen in 
perspective such relative measurements are 
disturbed. Endeavor to draw the so-called 
American girl as a human being, and avoid mere 
prettiness. Do not make her eyes like button- 
holes, and do keep the mouth closed. Make the 
nose and ears small, the hair simply dressed, 
and, by all means, produce a lady. 

Line Drawing May be a Hindrance 

My work has been done exclusively with pencil 
and pen. I wish to paint, but cannot use brushes. 
What is the difficulty? py 

A student accustomed to drawing in line at 
first finds brushes and color awkward to use, 
whereas one who has learned to paint experi- 
ences no difficulty with the charcoal or pencils. 
There seems no logical reason for not directly 
painting a mass in its proper proportions and 
color, instead of outlining and filling in. An 
artist should be able to draw with the brush as 
readily as a writer uses a pen. 


Suggestions for Miniature Painting 


Is miniature painting difficult, and what mate- 
rials are necessary ? F.M.R. 

A thorough knowledge of drawing and paint- 
ing and good eyesight are essential to the minia- 
turist. Miniatures may be painted upon paper, 
vellum, porcelain or ivory, the latter substance 
to be preferred because of its exquisite pearly 
tone. Select hard ivory rather than soft. Cut 
the ivory to the shape required before starting 
the painting. Use scissors for thin ivory, and a 
jeweler’s saw for the thick ivory. Cut across the 
grain, because otherwise there is danger of split- 
ting it. Never paste anything on the back of 
a miniature. Ivory expands when dampened, 
and in drying contracts unevenly. It therefore 
should be allowed perfect freedom on the easel 
board. 

First make a strong preliminary drawing in 
outline on paper; place underneath the ivory 
and it will show through sufficiently to get a 
good tracing. Never touch a pencil to the sur- 
face. Trace the image with a fine sable brush, 
either in umber, Payne’s gray, or Venetian red. 
The best cake colors are recommended. They 
can be kept cleaner than either the tube or 
the pan colors. Flesh tints are made with rose 
madder and yellow ochre for the fair skins of 
children and blonds; Venetian red, Indian yel- 
low, rose madder for medium and dark com- 
plexions. The flesh undertone is built up to 
the required strength by thin washes and the 
shadows worked over it. Use for flesh shadows 
brown madder, cobalt or new blue and yellow 
ochre. Soften the edges with a clean brush 
moistened in water. 

The following colors will be found of use: 
Carmine, very intense, washes well; rose madder, 
delicate and indispensable; Alizarine crimson, 
same character but more intense than rose mad- 
der; Venetian red, invaluable, mix with cobalt 
to get pearly gray; scarlet vermilion, heavy, not 
transparent, use sparingly; Indian yellow, very 
useful in flesh tints; Roman ochre, use for dark 
flesh color and draperies; yellow ochre, use for fair 
complexions, valuable with blue in shadows; 
cadmium, powerful, use to obtain orange hues; 
aureolin, delicate and transparent yellow; 
cobalt, much used but loses character in artifi- 
cial light; French blue, darker than cobalt; new 
blue, a very useful, delicate color ; Prussian blue, 
very strong, good in draperies; ; indigo, subdued 
and useful in mixtures; sepia, valu¢ able for mix- 
ing with other colors; brown madder, fine for 
either rich, deep shadows, or mixed with blue in 
deep flesh tones; burnt sienna, valuable in warm 
complexions; burnt umber, used in hair and 
draperies; Chinese white, for sharp high lights. 

Color may be removed with a sharp penknife, 
but care should be taken not to roughen the 
surface of the ivory. The best brushes are red 
sable, short hair—numbers 1, 3, 5 and 6 being a 
good assortment. 
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Asked by Art Students 


ic! A Department Conducted by William Martin Johnson 
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Drawings for Books and Magazines 


What kind of drawings are most acceptable to 
publishers? Gs dus: 5: 

I presume you mean the medium preferred 
for reproduction. It really makes no difference, 
for the process engraver has become so proficient 
in his art that he can reproduce almost any kind 
of “copy.” There are several qualities, however, 
which the editor insists upon having in illustra- 
tions. Drawings to accompany text must ex- 
press the subject or incident more adequately 
than the author has done itin words. Otherwise 
there is no justification for the picture. Nine- 
tenths of the ‘“‘He and She” pictures represent 
nothing but wasted space and money. The most 
successful illustrators are those who have a spe- 
cial knowledge of their theme, and graphically 
express to the eye some ‘ 
characteristic details of a scene, or types of 
men and women, better than they can be por- 
trayed in any other way. This necessarily 
means that the artist must have a profound 
knowledge of his subject. And if he is con- 
vincing, bad drawing, if noticed at all, will be 
overlooked. But it is the familiar scene badly 
rendered which draws the fire of criticism. There 
has always been controversy over the relative 
merits of pen drawing, black and white water 
colors, black and white oils, opaque or guache 
drawing, transparent wash drawings or drawings 
in full color for illustrations. My advice would 
be to use the medium which you like best, and to 
concentrate your thoughts upon what you are 
going to say rather than how you will say it. Let 
the engraver worry about the reproduction. 





The Difficulty of Marine Painting 


Would you advise painting marine views in 
water colors? S. B. J. 

The marine painter finds his art more arduous 
than any other for the reason that he must be 
exposed to the weather constantly if any serious 
study of Nature is undertaken. The first requi- 
sites are a well-filled sketch-box and a thorough 
familiarity with the sea and all connected withit. 
One must be a good sailor and know the intrica- 
cies of rigging; one must be weather-wise, and 
a mechanic. The artist rarely finds conditions 
ideal for painting “the picture” outdoors, and 
he must therefore depend upon sketches and 
studies. The sky and clouds are most import- 
ant—more so than in landscape work, because 
water should always harmonize with the sky 
more directly than earth and trees need to. 
Every cloud—and there are at least seven 
varieties—is significant. Waves differ widely in 
their characteristics, depending upon locality 
and circumstances. Every coast has its peculi- 
arities, and every rock an individuality. So 
much for general considerations 

Personally I am inclined to oil painting for 
marines, although many marine subjects have 
been superbly expressed in water colors. Oil 
colors are eminently suited to solid, vigorous 
work ; water colors to the more delicate and tender 
effectsin Nature. And with this distinction borne 
in mind proceed to select your colors. Paper and 
brushes are precisely the same for all water-color 
work. Use cobalt blue for skies and remote dis- 
tance; indigo blue for night effects; the madders 
for mixing with cool blues; vermilion for local 
intense reds, such as buoys and costumes; 
light red with cobalt for dark clouds, with indigo 
for shadows and grays; cadmium yellow and 
Naples yellow for sunset and sunrise effects; 
yellow ochre for warm tints in skies, rocks and 
sails; burnt sienna with blue for the greens; 
sepia for dark hulls, rocks and seaweed. Avoid 
any white or black whenever possible, as these 
colors destroy the transparent quality so essen- 
tial in skies and water. The foundation of your 
picture is, of course, good drawing. Without it 
color will mean nothing. 


An Illustrator’s Stock-in-Trade 


What is the first step for me to take to be an 
illustrator? ye Oe 

Learn to observe and to draw, and practice 
drawing until you can use the pencil and brush 
without thinking about them. Accumulate a 
store of information and sketches as your capital 
in business. Depend entirely upon yourself, 
and put into your pictures only those things 
which you know from personal experience to 
be facts. Never draw upon your imagination. 
It is unreliable and may serve you a mean trick. 
Above all things try to say something in your 
work. The public and publishers are surfeited 
with average and perfunctory illustrations. To 
succeed you must know some One thing better 
than the other fellow. General illustration is a 
broad term—too broad for these days. Very 
few men can Claim the distinction of being gen- 
eral illustrators. Life is short and art is long, so 
pick out a specialty and Stick to it. 


Meaning of “Tones” and “Values” 


Ww hen artists speak of ‘‘tones of color” and 
values” what do they mean? A. U. H. 


A tone is a definite note in the color scale. 
Color tones always descend in value from light, 
the highest, to dark, the lowest. The word 

‘value” is often misused. As an art term 

“value”’ refers to the relative intensity of one 
tone compared with another tone, judged by a 
standard of light. The term is not used exclu- 
sively in connection with color, for values are 
not dependent upon colors. Tones in black and 
white have values as well as tones in color. 
We can lighten or darken a color tone by adding 
lighter or darker colors to it, but we change the 
value by increasing or diminishing its force 
compared to other tones, for every dark is 
higher in value than the next darker tone, and 
every light is lower in value than the next 
lighter tone. 











NOTE— Questions concerning the study of Art will be answered on this page by Mr. William Martin Johnson, who 


is splendidly equipped for this work. 
inclosed. 


illustrator of ‘* Ben-Hur,” “ Cloister and the Hearth,” 


He will also answer questions by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
For many years Mr. Johnson was Art Director of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and he is well known as the 
* Hypatia,” 

of the W. Martin Johnson Correspondence School of Art, New York City. 


The Book of Ruth, ” etc. He is also president 


























The success of your ~P, 
windows depends LA ren te”) “ 
aM. ay AQ, 
onyourshades «= “er ieee LED 
«kgm gs, 


Write today 
for book of samples 


at to use 
at your windows 


The effect both from within and with- 
out depends on your shades. 

Nothingismorec onspicuous than frayed, 
wrinkled or cracked shades against fresh 
hangings. 

Brenlin is a wonderful improvement. 
It is made entirely without filling. This 
difference in the way it is made makes the 
difference in wear. It hangs straight and 
smooth, doesn’t wrinkle or bag. Water 
won’t spot it. It doesn’t fade. In white, 
ecru, etc., it gives a soft mellow glow; in 
the darker colors, it shuts out the light 
completely. 

With Brenlin Duplex you can have one 
color outside anda different one inside. It 
is dark one side, light the other, and comes 
in several different combinations. 


The Three Grades of Window Shades 


Brenlin—made entirely without “filling”; six foot 
shade complete with brackets, pull and mounted 
on best roller, goc. 

Camargo—the’ best standard made high grade 
opaque shade on the market. 

Myema-—the most serviceable medium-priced shade 
made. 

All are made in the Brenlin factories,each is marked 
with its name perforated in the side edge. Youcan’t 
see it unless you look for it, but be sure it is there 
and you will know you are getting the most service- 
able shade you can get forthe price you wish to pay. 

Write for our book of samples. With it, we send 
the names of our dealers in your city. If we have 
none we shall supply you direct. Write today. 


Cuas. W. BreNEMAN & Co. 


2043-2053 READING ROAD CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Look for the marking BRENLIN 


BRENLI 















Window 
Shades 























We are the largest publishers of popular music 
in the world. When you want the best songs or 
instrumental numbers look for the name ‘‘ J.H. 
Remick & Co.”’on the title page. Our latest hit is 


“Silver Bell” 


a characteristic Indian mel- 
ody published as intermezzo 
two-step or song. Better 
than ‘‘Hiawatha”’ in the 
opinion of many critics. 
Written by Wenrich, the 
composer of‘ Rainbow” and 
“Old Gray Bonnet.’ 








For sale wherever popular 
Music is sold; or we will 
supply you direct. 

16c each, 7 for $1 postpaid 


for “Silver Bell’? and the following big hits. 








Songs 
Mandy How Do You Do?; Put On Your Old Gray 
Bonnet; Sunday Night; Sugar Moon; When the 
Daisies Bloom; What's the Matter With Father; 
There's a Big Cry Baby In the Moon; That Loving 
Melody Rubinstein Wrote; By the Light of the Silvery 
Moon; Curly Head; Newport Glide; Cotton Time. 
Instrumental 
A Southern Symphony; Pearls; The Oyster Rag; 
Nervous Rag; Black and White Rag; Chanticleer Rag; 
Cotton Babe; Garden of Roses Waltzes; The Kid- 
dies; Medic Rag; Garden of Dreams Waltzes. 
Star Dance Folio No. 10 

The greatest collection of dance music ever published. 
Waltzes, two-steps, barn dances, etc.—they’re 

all Remick “hits.”’ The complete folio,postpaid 50c 
Our big Illustrated Catalogue FREE to all who write for it 


JEROME H.REMICK & CO. 
71 to 75 Farrar St. Detroit, Mich. 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


FOR STOVES and RANGES 


You Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


Ty Hoosier 













and 
Heaters 


Why not buy the best when you can 
buy them at such low, unheard-of 
Factory Prices? Hoosier Stoves and 
Ranges are delivered for you to use in 
your own home 30 days free before you 
buy. A written guarantee with each stove backed by a Million 
Dollars. Our new 1911 improvements on stoves absolutely sur- 
pass anything ever produced. Send postal today for free 


catalog: HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 
201 State Street Marion, Indiana 


Hoosier Steel 


























Dr &dison 


VE SHION §) HOE 


Set aca 


Foot Ease 


Thousands of women who have 
endured tired and aching feet for 
years can obtain immediate relief 
and still retain adequate style in 
footwear with the DR. EDISON 
CUSHION SHOE. There has 
beenamistaken notion that cushion 
shoes were suitable only for women 
along in years—that cushion shoes 
disregard the attractive appearance 
which younger women demand. 


Shoe Style 

A surprise awaits you in the Dr. 
Edison Cushion Shoe. You can get 
the shoe in any leather, button or lace. 
You can get the latest lasts and designs. 
You will find a stylish shoe where you 
perhaps expected a clumsy one. You 
will find best quality leather, with per- 
fect fit and excellent wearing quality — 
all at the price of an ordinary shoe. 


Write To-day for Style Bock 


showing Dr. Edison shoes and name of | 
dealer where you can try them on. : 


UTzZ3s. DUNN Co. 
34 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


lligh grade footwear for Women, f 
Misses and Children y 














Because there 
are no seams 
or joints — no 
cement or wire 


Wis Nothing to 


ee” give way un- 
der the action 
of hot water 


MWralpofle 
Hot Water Bottle 


and Combination Fountain Syringe 
Frustle ove _ Seoc COs 
(BATTEN TE: 
The only hot water bottle of absolutely one piece 
of moulded rubber. A two year guarantee goes with 
every one—instead of a ‘‘Caution” against boiling 
water—use it if you wish. 
Will outlast three bottles made of several pieces of 
rubber cemented together, liable 
time. For this reason, 


to spring a leak any 
and because the Walpole costs 
no more than many other bottles, you should insist 
upon it of your dealer. 

If he cannot supply you order from us di- 


rect, giving his name, enclosing express or 
money order, and we will send it prepaid, 


1 qt., $1.75; 2 qt., $2.00; 3 qt., $2.25; 4qt., $2.50. Combi- 
nation Hot Water Bottle and 8y ringe, 2 at., $2.75; 3 qt., $3.00. 


WALPOLE RUBBER CO., 185 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 














. 
: FOR YOURSELF! FOR GIFTS! 
(o» T he “se ance of our embossec stationery wins you 
eciation in your cor yoncdence and gifts. 
7 - offer Crane's White Chiffon, Grayette Kid, Parch 





*urple Aster atin, apphire Dotte:l 
tajah Linen, Whi e, Gray, Blue; and 
er €1n! +osse 
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two initials (Style 208-1 of 

or your own die, in goid, 

silver or color, = / 
Complete, Postpaid 


One-Quire Box . . $0.75 
Two-Quire Box. . 1.35 
Five-Quire Box . 3.00 Style 208-L 
Send Draft or Money Order; no personal checks 
Your Three- Le atte r Monogram 
For paper stamped with three in add to above 
: prices § np Raper gs (Style 208-1 
Style 211-L. Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











Diamonds, Pearls, Etc. 


Expert selections and lowest prices secure: for you in Diamonds 
and ai! other Jewels. You can buy through my office by mail equally 

S well as in person. A list of all precious and semi-precious 
Stones and their colors mailed free on application. Diamonds and 
other precious stones bought for cash. No impossibilities prom 
ise l, but a careful and conscientious regard for the wishes and 
interest of my correspondents is ened 


W. R. CATTELLE, Dealer in Precious Stones, 180 Broadway, New York 
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Correct Speaking and Writing 


By John Louis Haney, Ph. D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 
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“Riding” and “Driving” 

N THE older books on English usage the dif- 
ference between ‘‘riding”’ and ‘‘driving’’ was 
clearly established; the person who was con- 

veyed on the horse’s back was ‘‘riding,’’ the per- 
son who occupied a vehicle drawn by the horse 
was ‘“‘driving.”’ As one writer aptly expressed it, 
‘We drive behind horses, we ride on them.”’ To 
emphasize this distinction the purists occasion- 
ally told the story of the inexact youth who 
invited a young lady to go “riding” with him, 
and who, when he drove up to her home in his 
carriage, was surprised to find the precise damsel 
arrayed in her equestrian costume. 

More recently certain scholars insisted that 
to ‘“‘drive’”’ means to impel or to force onward, 
whereas to “‘ride’’ means to be borne or carried 
along, whether on a beast, in a vehicle—or on a 
rail. We certainly no longer restrict ‘“‘riding”’ to 
conveyance on the horse’s back. Our infants 
“ride” in their go-carts, our children ‘“‘ride”’ in 
their express wagons, and their elders ‘‘ride” in 
their carriages and automobiles—or less exclu- 
sively in omnibuses, trolley cars and trains. 





HE dictionaries then undertook to establish 

a new distinction between ‘riding’? and 
“driving” so far as vehicles were concerned. It 
was decided that a person ‘‘drives’’ when the 
vehicle is under his own control, he ‘rides’? when 
he does not determine its movements. Thus the 
man who holds the reins is ‘‘ driving,’ the other 
occupants of the vehicle are ‘‘riding.”’ If the 
horse should happen to run away the “driver” 
at once becomes a “‘rider.”’ 

Next the subtle point was raised whether the 
person in a carriage who issues orders to 
the coachman on the box is “riding”’ or ‘‘driv- 
ing.”’ In the narrow sense such a person does 
not ‘‘drive,”’ yet the vehicle is indirectly under 
his control. The impassive coachman may 
fairly be regarded as a theoretical automaton, 





or as an appurtenance of the carriage itself. 
Therefore if two persons are seated side by side 
in a carriage, the one who directs the coachman 
is often said to be ‘“‘driving,’’ the other is 
unquestionably ‘‘riding.”’ 

The introduction of the bicycle brought about 
another difficulty. The bicycle is unquestion- 
ably a vehicle, and the bicyclist not only has the 
vehicle under his control but furnishes the mo- 
tive power, yet we do not say that he ‘‘drives” 
his bicycle—he “‘rides” it. Perhaps the analogy 
of horseback “‘riding’’ was too much of a strain 
upon the rule. The cyclist sits astride of his 
mechanical steed on a saddle and grasps handle- 
bars that correspond to reins. Our British 
cousins are logical enough when they call the 
engineer on a locomotive an ‘engine-driver.”’ 
Whether the motor-cyclist is to be distinguished 
from his pedaling brother by being called a 
‘bicycle driver’? remains to be seen. 

The automobile did not complicate the prob- 
lem of “riding” and ‘‘driving”’ to any extent. 
We have taken it for granted that the chauffeur 
“drives”? the machine (whenever it happens to 
bein a responsive mood) and that the other occu- 
pants ‘‘ride.”” We have even coined the phrase 
“joy-riding,’’ but we never hear of “‘joy-driving.”’ 
That would seem to relieve the chauffeur of all 
respon.ibility in such cases. 


yy we take a trip by steamboat or motor- 
boat we cannot properly describe it as a 
“sail” on the river or lake; we call it a ‘“‘ride.”’ 
There is no apparent reason why the person who 
d'rects the movements of such a boat should not 
be called a “‘driver.”’ A trip on an aeroplane or 
in the car of a dirigible balloon is accurately 
described as a “flight,” but the passengers do not 
“fly.” They ‘‘ride,” and the aviator ‘‘ drives” 
the machine—or at least tries to do so. 

These instances probably establish sufficient 
distinction between “‘riding”’ and ‘‘driving”’ for 
most ordinary purposes. 


Questions and Answers 


“An Alms” is Permissible 

I recently noted the sentence ‘‘An alms was 
bestowed upon every needy person who applied 
for aid.”’ Is ‘“‘alms”’ correctly used? O.S.B. 

“Alms” was originally used in the manner 
indic ated by your quotation. Modern usage pre- 
fers ‘‘Alms were bestowed.’ In the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible you will find in Acts 
iii. 3, ‘‘asked an alms” and in Acts x. 4, ‘‘Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up for a memo- 
rial.”” Tennyson, who frequently used archaic 
forms, wrote in ‘ ‘Enoch Arden” 

‘‘and Enoch set himself 
Scorning an alms, to work whereby to live.’ 


The Meaning of “ Bi-Weekly” 
A friend of mine 
means “‘ 


? 


insists that “bi-weekly” 
twice a week.” I hold that it means the 
““semi-monthly.” Will you kindly 
decide which of us is right? OQ; is. 

The New English Dictionary gives a few ex- 
amples of the use of “bi-weekly” in the sense of 
““twice a week,”’ but this use of the word cannot 
be too strongly condemned. The words ‘‘bi- 
weekly, bi-monthly and biennial” properly mean 
“appearing or occurring every two wecks, 
months and years.” When we mean “appear 
ing or occurring twice in a week, month or 
year’? we should say ‘‘semi-weekly, semi- 
monthly or semi-annual.” It is not quite correct 
to say, as you do, that ‘‘bi-weekly” means the 
same as “‘semi-monthly.” A ‘“‘bi-weekly”’ peri 
odical would have twenty-six issues in the 
course of a year, whereas a ‘‘semi-monthly” 
would have twenty-four. ‘‘ Bi-weekly” and 
“fortnightly ”’ are synonymous. 


same as 


“Bad Exe Seller Fined” 

I recently came across a newspaper article that 
was headed ‘‘ Bad Egg Seller Fined.” Isn’t that 
expression ambiguous? Oe... 

The heading quoted by you isa fair example of 
the possibilities of our language in the domain 
of ambiguity. Neglecting for a moment the obvi 
ous meaning of the phrase, there is no reason 
why it should not mean that an egg seller was 
fined because he was a bad man who sold good 
eggs; or that he was a good man who was fined 
because he sold his good eggs badly. Again, it 
may mean that aman who ‘ine ned to be a seller 
of bad eggs by occupation was fined for reasons 
not indicated in the heading. Asthe expression 

“bad egg’? means ‘‘a ware ss fellow”’ in collo 
quial language we have also the idea that an 
unworthy salesman of unmentioned articles was 
fined for reasons not given. It is unlikely that 
thi exhausts the po sib ile interpre tations of 
the four words but there is probably sufficient 
latitude of choice to sati ly most r¢ ader 


"LD" Net” ED” 

I have been told that no period should be 
placed after the first “‘L” in “LL.D.” Are not 
these letters the abbreviation for an honorary 
degree such as “D.C. L.” or “S. T. D.”? 

COLLEGE. 

Each of the last-mentioned abbreviations 
stands for three words; ‘‘LL.D.” stands for 
the two principal words of ‘‘ Doctor of Laws” in 
the Latin equivalents. The ‘‘LL.” is the proper 
ab bre viation for the plural ‘‘laws”’ just as the 
“LL.” of “D.C. L.” is the abbreviation for the 
singular form “law.” 


NOTE— Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries by mail 


is inclosed. 


» provided a sta mp d« 
Address all letters to Dr. John L. Haney, in care of The Ladies’ een e Journal, Philadelphia. 


Is “I Haven’t Anything to Say” Correct? 

Is there anything incorrect about the sentence 
“T haven’t anything to say’? ai 

There is a well-established principle in the use 
of language that we should try to express our 
thoughts as clearly and as concisely as possible. 
For that reason it would be more effective to 
write ‘“‘I have nothing to say” instead of “I 
haven’t anything to say.”’ 


The Misuse of “ Directly ”’ 


Kindly tell me if the word “ 
rect in such a sentence as 


directly” is cor- 
‘Directly I entered 
the room he arose from his chair and went out.” 
P.O de 

The use of “directly” for ‘‘as soon as” or 
“the moment after’? is not common in this 
country, but is frequently heard in England, 
where it has prevailed for more than a century. 
Richard Grant White was much distressed forty 
years ago when he detected this use of the word 
in Mr. William Dean Howells’s “Italian Jour- 
neys,” and he wrote mournfully: ‘‘ Mr. Howells 
is the first born and bred Yankee that I have 
known to be guilty of this British offense against 
the English language.’ It can be found in the 
most admired of contemporary British writers, 
but is condemned as a colloquialism by their own 
highest authority, the New English Dictionary. 


Why “Had Ought” 


Is the expression 


is Incorrect 


“had ought ’ ever correct? 
Eva K. 
No form of ‘Shave”’ should be used before the 
verb “ought.”?’ Always avoid such a phrase as 
“We had ought to do” for ‘‘He should have 
done.” 


“Chauffeur” 

Will you kindly indicate the pronunciation of 
‘chauffeur’? and tell me something about the 
origin of the word? I cannot find it in my 
dictionary. N.F.R. 

The word ‘“‘chauffeur” has come into the lan- 
guage so recently that it will be found in only the 
latest dictionaries, such as the supplement of 
the Century Dictionary and the new Webster. 
The pronunciation can be approximately repre- 
sented as show-fur’. The accent is properly on 
the second syllable, but the word is already fol 
lowing the an logy of other words taken from 
the French in showing a tendency to shift its 
accent to the first syllabie. The pronunciation 
show’-fer is frequently heard, although it is not 
recognized by the dictionaries mentioned. The 
word in French means literally a ‘“‘ fireman” ora 


The Pronunciation of 


‘ 


toker,”’ being derived from the verb chauffer, 
“to heat, to warm The basic idea of ‘‘chauf 
leur is not that of one who drives an automo 
bile, but of one who has charge of i engine that 
propelsthecar. Inaccordance with Frenc r anal 
ogy a woman who drives an automobile not 
called a ‘‘chauffeur”’ but a ‘‘ chauffeuse,” vie h 
is pronounced somewhat like show-fuzz’. 


The Abbreviation “ P. T.O.” 

Kindly let me know what the letters P. T. O. 
represent > S; ae 

‘Pp. T. O.” is the usual abbreviation for 
‘**Please turn over.”’ They are frequently printed 
at the top or at the bottom of circulars and 
leaflets to call attention to matter on the other 
side. The use of the abbreviation is much more 
common in England than in America. 


ivelope with the inquirer’s address 
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You Can Clothe Yourself 


or Furnish Your Home 


With What You Save 


By purchasing your 
coffee, tea, spices, 
extracts, soaps, and 
other household sup- 
plies direct from us, 
the manufacturers. 
Larkin Products 
number over 350 
necessities which we 
guarantee to be of the 
very best quality. 

From a retail store 
you get your money’s 
worth in household 
supplies only. Direct 
from us, the manu- 
facturers, you get 
your money’s worth, 
full value, not only in 
household supplies 
but also in your 
choice of some desir- 
able article to wear or 
for your home. The 
extra value represents 
what you save. 

For example, with 
a ten dollar purchase 
of Larkin Products 
you have your choice 
of either of the Furs, 
Dishes, or the Desk 
illustrated. 

These are but four of over 1700 articles of 
Wearing-Apparel and Housefurnishings that 
you can get without expense by dealing with us. 


sy LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


You Save and Are Given in Extra Value 
What You Pay to Middlemen at a Store 





Furs No. 3705 and No. 4305 
See Our Catalog. 


The price you pay for every pound of tea or coffee, 
bar of soap, or other article that you buy at retail 
includes the expenses, losses and profits of at 
least three middlemen 
—the wholesaler, sales 
agent and retailer—in 

addition to those of the 
peoriivechraon 

The price you pay us, 
the manufacturers, in- 
cludes but our single 
profit plus the cost of 
manufacture ; you save 
and are given all ex- 
penses, losses and 
profits of useless 
middlemen, That 
is how you get so 
much more for yout 
money from us. 

We are thoroughly 
reliable; we have been 
in business thirty-five 
years. No matter where 
you live you can trade 
with us safely, satisfac- 
torily and economically. 














69-Piece Blue Willow-Ware 
Dinner-Set No. 805 


See Our Catalog. 


30 Days’ Free Trial To Convince You 


We don’t ask you to pay a cent until our Products 
have been tried, the Premium examined, and you are 
convinced that we give double the value obtained at 
a retail store, for the same money. We will ship $10.00 
worth of Larkin Products, customer's selection, and 
any $10.00 Premium in our Catalog, or $20.00 worth of 
Products without the 
Premium, on Thirty 
Days’ Trial, then pay 
$10.00 if satisfied ; if not, 
we will remove 
goods at our ex- 
pense ,refundfreight 
charge, and charge 
nothing for 

a reasolia- 
ble amount 
of Products 
used intrial. 


Get Our 
Free 
Catalog 


It is full of inter- 
esting, money-sav- 
ing offers; tells all 
about the Larkin 
Products; fully illus- 
trates and describes 
all of the 1700 arti- 
cles of Wearing- 
Apparel and House- 
furnishings offered 
to you. Send today. 
Address 


BUFFALO, 
be & 





Department J 
Pa Latkin Co. 

If West-of-the-Mississippi Send to 
LARKIN CoO., Department 41, PEORIA, ILL. 


Simply fill in, cut out and mail to us 


Latkin Ca, Mail free Catalog 
how I can clothe myself or furnish my home 


Vo.grand explain 
oul of 


present cost of living. G.P 


ov R.D. 


FP. @, State 



















AUMAGRAPH 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


Begin holiday fancy work now. Hundreds of new designs for all 
purposes in this wonder/u/ new method of stamping. Catalog 
and set of 24 of one initial or stock collar sent for 10c. Agents 


wanted. Address Dept.C, KaumagraphCo.,114 W.32d8t., N.Y. 
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Make 
Your Meats 
Cost Less 
than 

15 Years 
Ago 


with a 


A 60c. chuck roast cooked in a Savory will 
have the flavor and tenderness of a $1 sirloin. 
The Savory is air-tight and cooks the meat sweet 
and tender in its own pure natural juices. This is 
what gives meat a sweet flavor. 

This self-basting, self-browning Savory Seamless 
Roaster saves money, time and labor and not only 
prepares meat better, but ina score of new ways—also 
vegetables. Holds abig roast but goesintoasmalloven. 


We guarantee the Savory Seamless Roaster abso- | 


lutely. Your money back if not satisfied. $1 up. 


Cooked by steam in a 
Savory Double Boiler, 
cereals, vegetables and 
fruits have the sweetness 
and tenderness of 
the freshest and 
finest grown. Needs 
no attention what- 
ever. Food can’t 
burn in a Savory. Far better than an ordinary 
double boiler. 75c up. Coffee made ina 


Savory Coffee Percolator 

has the real coffee flavor and you get it every time— 
there's no guessing if it will be all right. Besides, it 
saves \ the coffee you are now using. $2.00 to $2.50. 

Ask your dealer for these ‘‘ Savory’ articles or write 
us about them. With every 
Savory Roaster we give our 
Savory Prize Recipe Book 

It represents 50 prize recipes 
selected from hundreds sent us 
in a $100 competition by users of the 
**Savory’’ and is by far the best list of 
recipes of this kind ever published. We 
will send it to any one fortwo 2c. stamps. 


THE REPUBLIC METALWARE CO., Manufacturers 
20 Republic Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 






























Sample Free 

Enough to Make One Pint 
If you have been a housekeeper for very 
long you must know the food value of 
tapioca, but unless you have got by the old 
soak-all-day, gummy, soggy pearl tapioca 
and adopted Minute Tapioca, you cannot 
know the comfort and satisfaction there is 
in using this valuable food article. 

Minute Tapioca is tapioca of the highest 
grade modernized, We preserve the origin:l é 
flavor and its food value, but by our processof | 
vreparation render it more convenienttouse. PF 





Requires No Soaking 
Quickly cooked, delicious, whole- 
some, ind everybody likes it. Our 
Minuteman Cook Book gives 25 
tested receipts for its use. A pack- 
age makes 6 quarts of dessert. 

Ve want you to try Minute 
Tapioca Dessert at our expense. 
Send grocer’s name for enough to 
make ONE PINT and Minuteman 
Cook Book. BOTH FREE, 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
411 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 

















You can do it 


SAVORY 


Seamless Roaster 











Satisfaction guar- 
















in a month or 
two. No experience needed. Boils, 
Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes, Fries. 


GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK- 


metal composition Meat Radia- 
tors; can't break or crack. 
Send for free book and 125 
splendid recipes to-day. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 13 Detroit, Mich. 





Let Me Send You ezaias 


At Factory Price. 


charge. Saves). FIRELESS 
Kime and wore COOKER 


Pays for itself On 30 Days’ Trial 


ING UTENSILS FREE. Also 








“My Best Recipe” 


The Most Successful Dishes of Successful Housewives 
Selected for The Journal by Marion N.Godkin 











ACH recipe here given has been often tried by the housewife who contributed it to this 
page—in fact it is her most successful and best dish. This page—which will be continued 


during the coming year —is open to every JOURNAL housewife. 


Have you not a recipe that 


would be good for use on a page like this? Any kind for any dish, but, please, send just one: 


your best. 


If we like it we shall send you a dollar, but we cannot return what we cannot use; 


all such will be destroyed. Address The ‘‘ Best Recipe’’ Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





" ib pple doing 

anything else 
chop the cupful of 
ham rather fine. 
Put the milk on to 
boil. Beat the but- 
ter to a cream and 
beat into it the 
tablespoonful of 
cornstarch, which 
should be measured level. Stir all this into the 
milk when it boils, and cook for five minutes. 
Season with pepper. Add the chopped ham. 
When the ham is hot spread on slices of toast. 


To Make Ham Toast 

1 Cupful of Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Cornstarch 

1 Cupful of Cooked 
Ham 

Some Toast 














UT into a double 

boiler the milk, 
sugar and grated 
yellow rind of one 
lemon; then heat 
the milk to the boil- 
ing point and after 
that cool it. When it is perfectly cold strain it 
into the can of an ice-cream freezer. Pack ice 
and salt about it and turn the crank for about 
ten minutes. Now open the freezer and add the 
whites of three eggs, well beaten, and the juice 
of the lemons. Continue turning the crank 
until the sherbet has been frozen, and then set 
it away to ripen. You will have a much finer 
sherbet if you use one-half cream and one-half 
milk instead of the full quantity of milk. You 
can make orange ice in the same manner, using 
six oranges and the juice of one lemon to flavor it. 


Lemon Milk Sherbet 
1 Quart of Milk 
1 Pint of Sugar 
3 Lemons 
3 Eggs 











HE loaf of bread 


A Simple Boiled Loaf best to use for 


Pudding this pudding is what 
1 Loaf of Bread bakers commonly 
Raisins call a five-cent loaf. 
1 Pint of Milk Cut off all the crust 


2 Eggs 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Granulated Sugar 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 

6 Tablespoonfuls of 
Powdered Sugar 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Milk 


and then press into 
the loaf with the 
fingers as many 
large, seeded (but 
not seedless) raisins 
as it will hold with- 
out breaking. After 
making an un- 
cooked custard of 
the eggs, beaten, 
the granulated sugar and the pint of milk, dip 
the loaf of bread into it. Let it stay there long 
enough to absorb all the custard; then put it 
in a floured pudding-cloth, and after that into 
boiling water. Let it boil for twenty minutes, 
and be careful not to break it when you take 
it out. Serve with it a sauce made by creaming 
together the butter and the powdered sugar, 
and beating in the four tablespoonfuls of milk. 
Flavor with the vanilla, and place the bowl in 
boiling water for two minutes, stirring the sauce 
constantly. 


1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
Extract 











f SPLIT the crack- 

Some Delicious ers and soak 
Cracker Puffs them for half an 
hour in cold water. 


6 Boston Butter 
Crackers At the end of that 
Butter time they will be 
Stewed or Preserved about twice their 
Fruit 


former size. Take 
them out with a 
skimmer, being 
careful not to break or crack them, and place 
each half in a buttered pan, the inner side up. 
Butter this top side and place the pan in a hot 
oven. It must be very hot or the crackers will 
not puff. In half an hour they should be well 
puffed and brown, resembling puff paste. Serve 
with them any kind of stewed or preserved fruit. 
Whipped cream will be a welcome addition, but 
the dish will be delicious without it. 


Whipped Cream 

















N EGG should 
be allowed for 
Omelet each person—more, 
Eggs, Milk, Butter and if you choose. For 
Salt each egg you must 
ma oe provide a table- 
spoonful of milk. Beat the whites of the eggs 
until they become very stiff; then add a pinch of 
salt, the yolks and the milk, folding them in 
gently with a turn of the egg-beater. Be sure 
that your omelet-pan is very hot before you put 
the butter into it, and when you have done this 
pour in the egg mixture. Let the omelet stand 
on the top of the stove for about two minutes 
in order that the side next to the pan may get 
set and slightly browned; then put the panina 
moderately hot oven and let it remain there for 
four or five minutes. By that time the omelet 
will be about three inches thick. It may be 
rolled or turned out flat on a hot platter. If you 
use only ome egg a four-inch pan will do; if you 
use four or five eggs an eight-inch pan will be 
needed. 


A Good but Plain 





OOK this in a 

Meat Pie in a Casserole casserole. If 

Cold Meat 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 

1 Tablespoonful of Flour 

1 Cupful of Water 

1 Pint of Flour 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
ing-Powder 

Milk and Salt 


one take some other 
earthen dish that 
can be covered. 
The meat may be 
left-over roast or 
broiled meat cut 
into pieces of uni- 
form size. Put this 
in the dish, and 
make a brown sauce, as much as you think you 
will need for the quantity of meat, using the 
following proportions: one tablespoonful of 
butter (or you may use drippings instead) to one 
tablespoonful of flour. Cook in a saucepan until 
light brown. Pour in one cupful of water (better 
to use stock if you have it) and heat to the boil- 
ing point, stirring all the time. Add a little salt, 
and some gravy if you happen to have any on 
hand. Pour this into the casserole, being sure 
that the meat is well covered with the sauce. 
Cover the dish and keep it in a slow oven until 
the meat is cooked tender. You must take care 
not to have the heat so great that the sauce will 
boil. 

To make a toothsome biscuit crust for the pie 
sift together the flour, the baking-powder and a 
little salt. Rub in one tablespoonful of butter 
and add enough milk to make a soft dough. 
Turn out on a board and roll down to half an 
inch in thickness. Cut into round biscuits and 
lay them over the meat. Bake uncovered until 
the biscuits are done—about twenty minutes. 
Serve in the casserole. 
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HE halibut must 
be cut in small 
pieces, placed in a 
saucepan and just 


Creamed Halibut 
Served on Toast 


% Pound of Smoked 





Halibut covered with cold 
1 Cunful of Sweet water. Let the fish 
Cream boil for two or three 
sare minutes to freshen 





it, for it is usually 
too salty. Drain off 
the water and pour the cream over the fish, 
adding a piece of butter about the size of a 
hickorynut, and alittlewhite pepper. Toast some 
white bread nicely, buttering it while it is hot, 
and as soon as the halibut has become heated 
through, after the addition of the cream, serve 
it on the toast. 


Rccsemnaia 








ITH the mate- 
Two Dozen Molasses rials given here 

Cakes two dozen little 
cakes may be made. 
Put into a warm 
bowl the sugar, 
lard, which should 
be measured scant- 
ily, molasses, gin- 
ger, salt, cinnamon, 
and if you like you 
may add also half 
a teaspoonful of 
ground cloves. Set 
the bowl on the 
back part of the 
range until the ingredients have become warm; 
then remove to a table, add the egg, unbeaten, 
and beat thoroughly. Nowaddthe milk, and the 
soda dissolved in the boiling water. Stir well 
and then beat in the flour. Bake the cakes in 
buttered muffin-pans, in a moderate oven, for 
about twenty minutes. If you have no sour 
milk add a teaspoonful of vinegar to a cupful of 
sweet milk, and place where the milk will keep 
warm for a little while before it is used. 


% Cupful of Sugar 

¥4, Cupful of Lard 

1 Cupful of Molasses 

1 Teaspoonful of Ginger 

% Teaspoonful of Salt 

\% Teaspoonful of Cin- 
namon 

1 Egz 

1 Cupful of Sour Milk 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Soda 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Boilin; Water 

2% Cupfuls of Flour 














HIS jelly is usu- 

ally relished cold, 
but if the invalid 
prefers it may be 
heated. It may be 
given often in small 
quantities. The fowl used should be one that is 
about a year old. Draw it, remove the skin and 
fat, and chop fine both the bone and the flesh. 
Place in a saucepan with two quarts of cold 
water, and heat slowly; then skim thoroughly 
and simmer for five or six hours. Add salt and 
mace or parsley to suit the taste. Strain and 
cool, and when cold remove all the fat. 


] 
Chicken Jelly for an | 
Invalid | 


1 Fowl 
Salt, Mace or Parsley 











oe EASURE the 

rice witha large 
kitchen spoon. 
Wash carefully and 
add the milk, sugar 
and salt. Cook for 
three hours in a 
double boiler. If 
the taste.of cinnamon is liked a small stick may 
be cooked with the rice. Serve very cold. 


Cold Creamy Rice 
Pudding 
1 Spoonful of Rice 
1 Pint of New Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
\% Teaspoonful of Salt 








| together like 
| a pretty baby. 
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“They liked it SO 

much last time!” 
HIS will always be 
the “‘verdict’’ ‘when 

guests are treated to dishes 


_. made with the luscious, 
'. dependable, labor-saving 


| Snider's == Catsup ‘| 

i] SE it also as the basis for 

foods requiring a carefully 

fe made purée. 

|| Try this delicious dish: | 

| SCRAMBLED EGGS | 
WITH TOMATO SAUCE 


to For Breakfast or Luncheon. 











Allow one egg for each person. 
Scramble in butter. 

Make a sauce by heating, in asaucepan, 
Snider’s Tomato Catsup (1 tablespoonful 
to each egg), a little finely chopped 
parsley and a half-teaspoonful of butter 
to each egg. 

Serve the scrambled egg very hot, neatly 
disposed on oval or round serving dish with 
the hot tomato sauce poured around it. 


i4 
i 
i 
4 





—Helen Mar Thomson 


Snider’s Chili Sauce 

is a perfect meat 
relish—and don’t be 
caught without Sider 
process Pork and 
Beans. 
THE T. A. SNIDER 
PRESERVE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 

**It’s the Process” 












for Oysters 


Ald Snider products comply with all Pure Food 
Laws of the World, 





*< Sugar 
and 


Cream’ 
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Beautiful glass 
brings women 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


on a luncheon or tea table impresses 
every guest. 


The wonderful “colorless color’, the exquisite 
cutting, the design of grace and charm— 
everything about Hawkes Cut Glass is different 
from mere ‘‘cut glass.”” 


Are you a Hawkes Hostess? 


At the best dealers. No piece without 
this trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. 
If your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut 
Glass, write for address of one who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 


k Riviera] Gifts 
# | at 50c each 


Reautiful handmade metal arti- 
cles such as desk and wall calen- 
dars, rocker blotters, pipe racks, 
paper knives, child’s napkin rings, 
match boxes, framed mottoes, pen, 
ash and card trays, etc These 
and many other uniquely artistic 
(2 Ktched Brass Desk gifts at all prices splendidly ilius- 
Calenaar 3%" high. trated and fully described in our 
Interchangeablepad. new two-color catalog. It will 
50c postpaid help you solve the gift problem. 
Send a postal today fora free copy and our 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 


on all orders received before Dec. Ist. 


The Frost Arts and Crafts Workshop 


20 Cedar Road, Dayton, Ohio 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lethening. including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘* There is no question as to what my baby thinks of her 
‘Taylor Nursery,’ which arrived a few days ago, for she 
has slept almost without stirring all the night long since 
her bed was made up in it. I only wish I had it during the 
earliest days of her life, when it would have spared me the 
necessity of dragging myself out of bed, sometimes in the 
cold, to attend to the baby’s wants with the added danger of 
chilling the little body by taking it out of its warm nest.” 

Mrs. Deane B. Swingle, Bozeman, Montana. 


‘The Taylor 


Nursery ” 


The Twentieth Century Trundle Bed 


is a generous-sized bed for babies from the time 
of their birth to three years and over. In that - 
time it is more serviceable than basket, crib or 
cradle, or any sleeping couch whatever. It does 
all that a nurse could do by bringing baby to your 
bedside, and it offers a sanitary bed that guards 
baby’s health as well as your own. 


You can pe your baby in the ‘Taylor 
Nursery” and go to sleep knowing that baby is 
perfectly safe. 

If nursing or other attention is required you 
can take care of the little one’s wants by just 
sitting up in bed. 

Study the illustration. See how the “Taylor 
Nursery ” goes over, not under the bed —along- 
side if you prefer. Endorsed by physicians, 
nurses and maternity hospitals. 


Our Special Offer 


includes a mattress soft, yet firm enough so baby’s 
body will lie perfectly str aight and not sink into 
a_hollow—hard-knotted safety hood, sanitary 
night box, the “ Taylor Nursery” — everything 
complete on 5 dé ays’ trial. 


Send for Booklet 

For baby's sake learn more 
about the “Taylor Nursery.’ 
Send for booklet which contains 
photographs taken from life and 
stories that loving mothers tell 
about this wonderful bed for the 
little ones. 








THE TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED COMPANY 
3 Madison Avenue, Cor. 23rd Street, New York City, N.Y. 











No Basting 
NoWatching— 


Pat. Dec.7,’09 





“Just put the roast in the oven 
and take it out when it is done”’ 
That is the fitting manner in which a 
woman describes the Cream City 
Roaster, the greatest labor saving and 
time saving roaster made. Prepare roast 
in the usual way—place it on the raised 
concave center—fill waterwell with hot 
water—and putin oven. That’s all there 
istodo. No trouble—no worry—no work— 
plenty of time for the other duties of a busy 
kitchen—and absolute certainty of success. 


__ 
CamAit 


ROASTER 


makes practical use of every feature of old fash- 
ioned roasting methods but eliminates all the faults. 
Does not burn meator gravy. Retains all the fla- 
voring juices and keeps the inside of roast solid 
and rich with the full meaty flavor, Roasts better 
and quicker and effects saving of fuel that pays 
for itself in a short time. No unnecessary parts 
to handle or to clean—roasts all the way thru 
all the time—makes all roasts more tender 
Can be used every day—to bake apples, fry 
chops, roast fowl, fish or ham, 


We Give This Spoon Away 


To introduce Cream City Garnet 
Enameled Ware we will send you a 
large 14 in. kitchen spoon, made of 
Garnet Enameled Ware,andavalu- 
able recipe book, if you will send 
us your dealer’s name. Send 
five 2c stamps to cover cost 
of wrapping and postage. 
GEUDER, PAESCHKE & 

FREY C0., 78-15 St. 

MILWAUKEE 































Look for 

this trade 
mark on 
kitchen ware 
It isn’t genuine 
ream City Ware 
without this mark. 


400 Plans for $1.00 


iar zoe Al For 30 days only 

we offer our four 
big books contain- 
ing nearly four 
hundred designs of 
cottages, houses and 
bungalows _ costing 
$300 to $10,000 for 
only $1.00. ‘These 
books are: 


Palatial Modern Homes. $3500 to $10,000; 50c per copy 
Low Cost Modern Homes $1500 to $3000; 50c per copy 
Cottages and Bungalows . $300 to $9000; 50c per copy 
California Bungalows . $500 to $8000; 50c per copy 
(All four books for only $1.) Don’t build until 
you have seen them. 
‘*Art In Architecture,’’ a monthly magazine, $1 per year. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
No. 194 Murray Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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_Ip Be cie ci a 
The Young Mothers’ Guide 


2 By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 
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The Young Mothers’ Registry 


S WINTER approaches the thoughts of the 
young mother turn naturally to colds and 
coughs: how to prevent them and what to 

do for them. In the first place do not be afraid 
of fresh air; in a badly ventilated, overheated 
nursery a baby is more likely to catch cold than 
in a room full of fresh air and sunshine. The 
day nursery should never be allowed to become 
close; window boards are easily made and are 
within the reach of everybody; then, whenever 
the baby leaves the nursery for any length of 
time, the windows should be thrown open top 
and bottom until the air is thoroughly changed. 
If the mother has all her work to do, and cannot 
use a nursery for the baby, then this same plan 
should be applied to the living-room or wher- 
ever the baby spends most of his time. It will be 
of benefit to all the members of the family as well 
as to the baby. 


Proper Temperature for the Baby’s Room 


HE temperature of the room where the baby 

spends his time should be 68 degrees Fah- 
renheit during the day. Never should it be 
allowed to get above this point except while the 
tub bath is being given—when it may be 70, 
or for a newborn baby 72. After the bath the 
baby should be taken to another room, an afghan 
thrown over him while he takes his sleep, and 
the room in which the bath was given well aired 
and cooled to 68 before he is brought back. 

The room in which the baby sleeps at night 
should be 55 degrees F. if possible, but it is 
better to have it even cooler than this, rather 
than poorly ventilated. Plenty of warm, light 
covering on the crib and a good screen around 
it to keep off the drafts, and a hot-water bag on 
very bitter nights are sufficient to insure the 
baby’s comfort. If it is necessary to change 
him this may be accomplished under cover of a 
blanket; and if he is still young enough to need a 
night nursing he may be well wrapped in a blan- 
ket while he is taking his meal, and the mother 
should provide herself with a warm wrapper. 

Mothers often make the mistake of using too 
heavy flannels for their babies in winter; the 
medium weight wool is the best, and on very 
cold days a flannel sacque may be added if neces- 
sary. Another point to be remembered in the 
prevention of colds is to keep the baby away 
from other people who may be suffering from this 
trouble. Colds are often very contagious. 


First Thing to Do for a Cold 


HEN the baby actually has a cold the first 

thing to do is to give him a teaspoonful of 
castor oil. This will pass some of the mucus 
through him, for babies cannot expectorate 
like older people and the mucus that forms 
is usually swallowed and must be got rid of 
through the bowels. The nasal passages of a 
baby are so small that they become very easily 
blocked; the mother must, therefore, be very 
careful to keep them as clean as possible or else 
the baby will not be able to nurse well. A little 
warm olive oil dropped up each nostril several 
times daily will soften the secretions and clear 
out the nose. If the mother will twist a small 
piece of absorbent cotton firmly on the end of a 
wooden toothpick, dip it in boric acid solution 
and then gently insert this a little way into each 
nostril she will often be able to remove some of 
the mucus that clogs the nose. 

If a little cough develops do not run to the 
drug store and buy nauseous “cough syrups,” 
but hold the baby near a boiling teakettle so 
that the steam from this blows in his face (but 
not near enough to burn him). Do this for five 
or ten minutes three or four times a day and the 
cough will often be much helped. If there is the 
least wheezing on the chest, or difficult breath- 
ing, immediately put on a mustard paste for 
five or ten minutes at a time, or until the skin of 
the chest is well reddened. Then remove it and 
rub the chest with a little warm olive oil. The 
plaster should completely envelop the chest 
back and front. To make this plaster take one 
tablespoonful of mustard and six tablespoonfuls 
of flour, mix this up with a little cold water until 
it is the consistency of a cake batter, spread it 
between two layers of cheesecloth or thin muslin, 
hold it near the fire just a minute to take the 
chill off, then wrap it around the baby’s chest 


Golden Rules for the Nursery 


Ao 2 giving medicines, and when they are 
necessary call a doctor to prescribe them. 
Keep the baby’s hands covered with wool 
mittens while outdoors in cold weather. 
See that the baby’s feet are warm before 
putting on his stockings. 


NOTE —This department having proved so very suc- 
cessful will be continued next year. The aim of the 
department is to instruct mothers about their very young 
children — particularly as regards their health, diet, etc. 
Registry blanks have been prepared which Doctor 
Coolidge will furnish upon application. These blanks 
are to be filled out by mothers and returned to Doctor 
Coolidge, who will, from time to time, add such informa- 
tion as comes to her. Doctor Coolidge will also answer 
questions in The Journal. When an answer by mail is 
desired a stamped, addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


What to Do for Decaying Teeth 

I am somewhat worried about my little boy’s 
teeth. They are decaying very rapidly; even 
the tops of the lower double teeth show great 
cavities and I have no idea what causes it, as he 
seems to have plenty to eat. I have been using 
a brush on his teeth since I noticed this, but they 
do not improve. He was two years old in July 
and has eighteen teeth. Mrs. B. W. K. 

You should take your child to a good dentist 
at once. It will probably be advisable to use a 
soft filling in the decayed teeth: you cannot 
overcome the trouble with a toothbrush. You 
do not tell me what the child eats so I cannot 
tell where the fault lies, but if you will mail mea 
stamped, addressed envelope I will send you a 
diet list for him. 

One Cause of a Baby’s Indigestion 

My baby, whom I nurse, suffers much from 
hiccoughs and some indigestion. I am very ton- 
stipated myself. Would this have anything to 
do with it? Mrs. M. 

Yes, it certainly would: you must get regu- 
lated yourself before you can expect the baby 
to improve. Bran gems are often beneficial to 
a nursing mother troubled as you are. 

If you will send Marianna Wheeler a stamped 
envelope and ask her for the recipe I think she 
will send it to you. 

The Time to Give a Child Her Nap 

My daughter, nearly three years old, has 
always slept from one to three Pp. M. and some- 
times even longer every day, and has gone to bed 
at seven-thirty at night. But lately when I put 
her to bed she lies awake until eight-thirty. 
Would you advise me to give up her afternoon 
nap, and if so what time shall I put her to bed at 
night? Mrs. E. K. L. 

I think the nap comes too late in the after- 
noon. Try letting her sleep from twelve to one 
Pp. M., then put her to bed at seven. 


How to Amuse Children on Thanks2iving Day 

What can we do to amuse a party of children, 
all under eight years old, after we have had our 
Thanksgiving dinner? 

A New ENGLAND MOTHER. 

Why do you not have a grab-bag for them? 
Children always enjoy a surprise and you can 
get a quantity of small toys at a five and ten 
cent store. Making shadow pictures is also fun 
for a time. 
When a Four-Year-Old Gets in Passions 

My four-year-old boy is a very nervous child. 
He is difficult to control, gets in passions, and 
screams for a long time if I attempt to correct 
him. He is very bright and I have been advised 
to keep him at home and not to send him to 
school until he is eight years old. What do you 
think about it? Mrs. B. 

The child may be nervous, but I think he is 
spoiled also. It would be a good plan to send 
him to a kindergarten every morning where he 
will not be the main object but will have to take 
his turn with the other children. You cannot 
expect the teacher to do all the disciplining, 
however. You must carry on the training your- 
self at home and insist upon obedience even if he 
does scream. If he finds he cannot annoy you 
by doing so he will soon learn to stop. 
How to Cure Biting the Nails 

What can I do for a girl of six who persists in 
biting her nails? I have put aloes and quinine 
on her fingertips, but to no avail. WorrIkEb. 

Get some white cotton gloves and make her 
wear these all the time—even in school. They 
will not only serve as a reminder but will also 
make her ashamed when people ask why she 
wears them. Thus she will break the habit. 


To Induce a Child to Take E#e 

If a baby nearly a year old cannot be made to 
take egg, either coddled or soft boiled, what 
would you do about it? PUZZLED. 

Beat up an egg and put it in each one of two 
bottles or cups of her milk. If you divide the 
egg in this way she will not notice the taste. 
Whey and Crearn its Not a Good Diet 

It is necessary for me to wean my six-months- 
old baby, and a nurse whom I know has advised 
me to give him whey and cream. What do you 
think of this method? Mrs. K. 

I think as arule it is a pretty poor method of 
feeding. There are some babies who will thrive 
on it, but many will not. I advise you to give 
the baby fresh milk modified with a cereal gruel. 
If you wish a set of formulas I will mail you some 
on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The Time to Use Beef Juice and Oatmeal 
I was told to stop beef juice and oatmeal dur- 
ing the warm months. When may I safely begin 
their use again? My baby is fourteen months 
old now. Mrs. F. 
You may begin the use of these foods at any 
time now. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Miss Wheeler will continue during the coming year 
to answer the letters of prospective mothers, who are 
always welcome to write to her, in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. She will give any advice or answer any 
questions about the mothers themselves, but not about 
children. All letters must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


When you 
were a child 
you didn't 
have the ad- 
vantage of 
such a denti- 





frice as— 


COLGATE’S 


Sal=)=10)) 


DENT@LICREAM 


But your children have in 
Colgate’s, a dentifrice of such 
delicious flavor that its use 
is a treat not a task. 


Let them use it as often as they 
will, for its wonderful antiseptic 
qualities will keep their mouths 
in that alkaline condition that is 
a safeguard against the growth 
of decay germs. 


Cleans—Preserves—Polishes 


The antiseptic, anti-acid cream 
that is delicious without the 
presence of sugar, an efficient 
cleanser without “grit,” and all 
that is beneficial without any 
injurious effect. 








Trial Tube for 4 Cents 
Colgate & Co., Dept. L, 
55 John St., New York 


Canadian Dept. 
Coristine Bldg., Montreal 


COMES 
OUT A 
RIBBON 





With the Improved 
Dr. Denton 
Sleeping — 
: Garments 


and get unbroken sleep for 
yourself. 

The Dr, Denton Garments 
cover body, feet and hands, 
Feet are part of the . irment. 
Hands are covered by cuffs 
thatturn downand close with 
draw-string. Made from our 
Elastic, Knit, Mixed Cotton 
and Wool Fabric, specially 
devised to give most health- 
ful sleep. The knit fabric 
carries off perspiration and 
maintainseven warmthif bed 

betes h covers are thrown off. Pre- 
ventc olde ' which alte n lead to pneumonia or other 
dangerous ailments. 

Made in eleven Sizes for children up to ten years 
old. Prices, 50c.to $1.10, according to sizeand style. 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen's practical 
ideas on * Healthful Sleep for Children.” Be sure you get the 
genuine Dr. Denton Garments. Our trade mark, shown 
above, is attached to each garment. If you cannot get them of 
your dealer, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 
DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
L—— 302 High Street, Centreville, Michigan. 




















Brighten Up Your 
Old Furniture 


} ERE’S theway to polish it like brand new. 

Just apply O-Ce da ir polish—a gentle rub, 

st irtand yre lisa ippeat it once lL_eaves 

asting and bril ity lish. Best i e world for pianos, 

auton ile furniture vOOK ork, et Contains no 

grit Can't har the finest surtace Prevents r kin 
1 hecking a ‘DP res ot varnish, keepi: 


‘O. a Polish 


makes furniture last longer an rk r. It's 








easy to apply —no hard rubbing. Cleans and 
polishes like mag 

Guaranteed satisfactory or i aney back Buy 
it try it—if you're not ?t I ed return 
partly empty bottle ar your} ey t 








an lepartmen 
loes sn't se 1 O-Cedar, 
write us, mentionin er e, and geta free 
sample bottle Che anne iL Che mic ‘al Co., 
1536 Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
































“H Making, the New Profession” 
ome-Wiaking, the New Frofession 

Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook — it's FREE Home-study Domesi¢ 
Sctence courses, For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th 8St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Daily Need— Not An 
Occasional Luxury 


THERMOS 
keeps any liquid or solid hot 
without hele and cold with- 
out ice until wanted for use. 
THERMOS 


is necessary to every member of the family 
from infancy to old age: is necessary in the 
nursery and sick room: is necessary to the 
working-men and women, to the housewife 
and physician, to automobilists, travelers, 
campers, to E VERYBODY 


THERMOS 


is so mecessary to YOU that we have pre- 
pared a booklet, full of interesting Thermos 
Jacts which we will gladly mail on request. 
This NEW booklet not only describes 
but also illustrates the entire THERMOS 
product— bottles, jars, tea and coffee pots, 
pitchers, carrying cases, tire trunks, port- 
able motor restaurants, etc., etc. 


THERMOS 


is pre-eminently the wanted gift. The giver 
is assured of conferring supreme pleasure 
on husband, wife, son, daughter—on ANY- 
BODY you desire to please. If you doubt 
this you won’t after reading the booklet— 
because then you’ll know. 


THERMOS 

is sold throughout the world by 50,000 
good stores. ut please be cautious — look 
for the name ‘‘ Thermos’’—it’s on every 
Thermos article. 

AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 

Thermos Building, 243-247 West17th St. - 
NEW YORK, U.8.A. 











the Furrows in Your Floors, 
or the Rents in Your Carpets 


Protect them in the first place with 


‘FELTOID SA 
and TIPS 
They have a silken tread. They never harden, 

never scratch, never mar, never stain. The best floor 

and rug. insurance ever invented. 
You wouldn't be without ““FELTOID" Casters and Tips 
on every piece of your furniture if you only knew how far 


superior they are. Get a set today—see for yourself. Look 
for the name ““FELTOID” stamped on every wheel. 


Send a postal for the free “‘ FELTOID”’ 
catalog. Mention your dealer’s name 
if he is unable to supply you. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 


Dept. K Bridgeport, Connecticut. 














~ BABY CLOTHES 


VERY THING the baby wears from birth until three 
— years old. Simple bishop slips at 40c to elegant hand- 


made outfits at $90. Dresses, skirts, gowns, bands, coats, 
caps, Sacques, shawls, bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets. 
Better than home-made and cost less. Postage and express 
prepaid to any place in the world. If anything proves 
disappointing for any reason it may be returned and money 
refunded. Write for my free catalogue. 


MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


















































What Other Women 
Have Fo und Out 


Teese arses ESERIES IEEE TP IEEE TEE 


eH ee = a een —— ee 


NOTE — As the interest in this department seems to be steadily increasing a page showing ‘“‘What Other Women 
Have Found Out’”’ about household affairs will be given frequently in 1911. Ideas will be welcome from readers, as 
in the past, and for each one that proves acceptable a dollar will be paid. What is wanted is the very cream of 
housekeepers’ experiences: the things which are really worth passing on to others. But no manuscripts can be 
returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very eng just the hint itself, to 

The Editor of ‘* The Journal’s Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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When Meals Must be Kept Warm 








In Preparing for a Church Supper 

many women have no idea what quantity of 
any kind of provisions will be required. A 
woman who has kept a definite record gives 
the following rule: To serve fifty persons 
at a church social five loaves of home-made 
bread, two pounds of butter and four pounds 
of boiled ham will be enough for sandwiches; 
two pounds of coffee, one pound of loaf sugar 
and two quarts of cream should be allowed 
for the coffee; and seven loaves of cake will 
be sufficient. M. R. 


When Washing Small Articles 
have at hand a bag made of white cheese- 
cloth, into which handkerchiefs, collars, etc., 
thay be put during the boiling process. They 
will be much easier to handle if the work is 
done in this way. OHIO. 


After Using Canned Fish 


of any kind be sure to bend the cover of the 
can back into place again before throwing 
it away. Cats have often been badly hurt 
by forcing their heads into empty cans in 
search of a morsel of fish. 

ONE Wuo Loves ANIMALS. 


For the Thanks&iving Dinner Centerpiece 
a wooden chopping-bowl filled with trailing 
vines and fruit is very effective. The bowl 
may be decorated outside with pressed 
autumn leaves, a touch of library paste serv- 
ing to affix them without an appearance of 
stiffness. M. R. 


In Making an Article for a Fair 
as, for example, a pretty apron, cut out the 
pattern carefully from tissue paper, mark it, 
fold it neatly, and sell it with the apron for 
a little additional sum. See how acceptable 
such an idea will be at your next sale. 
G: E. Hi, 


A “Change” Box is a Good Thing 
to have where it can be conveniently used. 
It should contain little compartments for the 
dimes, nickels and pennies. With such a box 
it is possible to make cash payments for 
many small household purchases and avoid 
running up accounts. A. M. T. 


Canvas Gloves Kept Near the Furnace 
will protect the hands every time there is 
work to be done there. Get a big pair that 
will slip on easily. W. W. 


Sprinkle Clothes With Hot Water 


and they will iron more easily and have a 
smoother finish. D, E..B. 


A Fund for Everybody’s Use 


in meeting the minor household expenses was 
conveniently provided in this way in one 
family: In a drawer of a desk the father de- 
posited at regular times a certain amount of 
money to meet probable needs. In the same 
drawer were kept a pencil and a small pad of 
paper upon which each one noted the amount 
taken and the nature of the expenditure. 
From these items a regular cash account was 
made up afterward. The plan worked well. 
M. oH. P. 


To Mark the Length of a New Skirt 

select a table that will strike you well below 
the hips, chalk the edge heavily, then hold 
yourself perfectly erect and make a complete 
turn, slowly, pressing closely against the 
chalked edge of the table. From the chalk 
line made in this way on your gown measure 
off the number of inches that will give the 
skirt exactly the proper length at any one 
point; and when you have determined this 
point measure the same length all the way 
around. After hemming the skirt you will 
find that it hangs perfectly. Use colored 
chalk on light goods. CALIFORNIA. 


It is Well to Remember When Popping Corn 


to put the regular quantity into the popper 
and hold it under a stream of cold water long 
enough to saturate the kernels 


take a deep baking-pan and half fill it with 
hot water; then set in it some covered bowls 
containing the various articles of food and 
put the pan in a moderately hot oven. The 
belated dinner will be fresh and hot when 
wanted. Mrs. S. J. H. 


If a Hard-Coal Fire Has Burned Low 


never shake it and thus disturb the live coals, 
but first poke out carefully the ashes from 
beneath until the live coals begin to appear 
in the falling ashes; then turn on all possible 
drafts, and wait until the fire has a good 
fresh start before shaking it. Even then 
take care not to disturb the fire more than is 
necessary to secure a good draft. 


M. E. B. 


To Care for the Hands 


when doing kitchen work try this way: Keep 
a lemon and a cup or small dish of cornmeal 
on the shelf above the sink. After paring 
vegetables or fruit, or washing greasy dishes, 
clean the hands with the meal and lemon 
juice before using soap. When only a small 
quantity of lemon juice is required do not 
cut the lemon, but make a hole in one end. 
Press out the desired quantity of juice, and 
the remainder of the lemon will keep longer. 
A. P. B. anp E. M. V. 


Instead of Sacques for the Baby 
to wear in cold weather make white flannel 
waists to be worn under the dress. Have 
the waists with high necks and long sleeves. 
The baby will be warmer and look clean and 
neat. Mrs. S. 


Shutting Up the House Before Dark 
is a wise course for a timid woman who has 
to be alone at night. If doors are locked and 
windows fastened while it is yet light there 
is a certain feeling of security when night 
approaches. H. A. RR. 


When Moving Away From a Home 


almost every family has an accumulation of 
articles which seem too good to destroy, but 
not worth sending to a second-hand dealer. 
One family so situated put the collection of 
odds and ends in one room and marked them 
at very low prices; then they put a card in 
the window announcing that there would be 
a rummage sale that evening. They sold 
everything at prices ranging from one cent 
to fifty cents, not only realizing their mov- 
ing expenses, but also getting rid of the stuff 
very easily. A. N. E. 
Poached F28s on Toast for an Invalid 

are much easier to eat if the toast is first cut 
in small squares and then buttered, keeping 
the shape of the slice intact. Place the egg 
on the toast, which may be easily broken 
apart by the person in bed. 


Mes. A. C. A. 


If Your Coal Fire Has Burned Out 
over a part of the firepot pour water over 
all the extinct surface, wetting it so close to 
the live portions that you hear a lively hiss- 
ing; then cover the whole firepot with fresh 
coal and turn on all the drafts. In a short 
time the fire will creep back through the 
extinct parts, burning brightly and consum- 
ing all the half-burned coal which otherwise 
would not only refuse to reignite, thus keep- 
ing the fire away from that part of the firepot, 
but in the end be also wasted. 
Mrs. F. W. B. 


In Separating Exes 
break them one at a time into a small funnel 
over a glass or cup; for the whites will pass 
through into the cup, and the yolks be left 
in the funnel E. M. H. 


Snap Fasteners May be Used on Curtains 
that are to hang from a shelf. Get the large- 
size fasteners and nail the ball, or under part 
of the fastener, to the edge of the shelf at 

regular intervals, using small 





thoroughly. Shake the pop- 
per while doing it, and after- 
ward place it on the back of 
the range to dry; then hold it 
over a hot fire, shaking the 
popper all the time. The ker- 
nels will be large and have no 
hard centers. t Fey 


An Oven Reminder 


was made from a square of 
cardboard, with the letters 
W ATC H cut from an old 
magazine and pasted on it. 
A wire loop was attached. 
When anything is placed in 
the oven the card is hung on 
the door. BROOKLYN. 








“@| wire nails and hammering 
them in tight enough to pre- 
vent any interference with the 
snapping on of the socket. 
Sew the sockets, or upper 
parts, to the curtain material 
at the same distances apart 
as the balls on the edge of the 
shelf. If it is desirable to 
have some fullness in the cur- 
tain lay a plait at each socket. 
A curtain arranged in this 
way will set more closely and 
be more dust-proof than one 
hanging from a rod. It also 
has the additional advantage 
of being easily removed from 








the fasteners. AJAM. 
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P Footwear nN 


Our newest and best. Made of fine 
Comfy Felt with noiseless belting- 
leather soles and low heels. 
Trimmed with ribbon in colors to 
match. ‘This is perfection in a 
slipper to cover the whole foot. 


Women’s only. Price 
Colors: Black, Red, Brown, 
Gray . i ° pa . siars. $1.75 
Delivered 





The Peerless 


A Comfy Moccasin slipper trimmed 





with ribbon in colors to match. Very 
handsome and of course very ‘‘comfy.”?” 








This is the peer of any slipper for 
comfort, beauty and durability. Reg- 
ular ‘‘ Comfy’’ construction. 


Women’s, Black, Red, Brown, Gray, Price 
Old Rose, Lavender, Taupe, Pink, 


Wistartaand Light Blue $1.50 
Misses’, Red, Light Blue, Pink. . 1.35 
Child’s, Red, Livht Blue, Pink. . 1.25 

Delivered 


Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue No. 20, 


showing many new styles. 


*Danl Green Felt Shoe tat 





( 0-112 East 13th St. New York. } 











Shoe 


Broad Toe 





Extension Heel 


Three Features of Safety 


Extra support— security and protection are fur- 
nished bythe extension heel, broad toe and narrow 
heel-seat of this special Coward Shoe. Anatomic- 
ally correct and a most comfortable shoe for all 
troubled with ankle weakness or falling arch. 

For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 


Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 











Curtains Cleaned 


Before putting up curtains 
and portiéres,send them tous. 
Cleaning willimpart new life. 
Blankets, sent to us before cold 
weather’s approach, will come 
back to you pure, and with 
the nap restored as if new. 
Edges re-bound if desired. 

On orders of $5 or over, we pay ex- 
pressage both ways. 

Write for Booklet 


oad 





French cleaners and dyers 

1535 Chestnut Street 

Broad and Tasker Streets 

1714 No. Broad Street 

12th and Walnut Streets 

i7th and Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 

Washington, D. C. 








A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 

















Write today for our free book 
of instructions for mothers by Dr. Ellen Dean 
Wade. It tells how to keep the baby well and 
strong, also describes 


Glascock’s Baby Walker 


Weak backs and bow-legs prevented. Baby 
amused and mother relieved of his care. 
Sax Write for this free book today=@H 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 
| 600 State Street Muncie, Ind. 
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Home-baked foods 
are more healthful- 


more delicious- 


when made with 


BAKING POWDE 


aed 























: Lhe only Baking Rwder 
made from Royal G rape 
Cream of lartar 
Absolutely tire 
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An 
Indication 
of 
Refinement 


and 
Good Taste 











Nothing more appropriate for the 
birthday, wedding or holiday gift. 
Ask your jeweler to show you 












/ The most stylish and correct orna- 


ment for the pendant chain now so 


much in vogue. 


Always so endearing to the possessor 


because of the precious mementos or 
photos which it preserves. 

That you may easily identify them 

that you may sure of honest 
value at a consistent price, always look 
for the little heart trade-mark stamped 
on the inside. 

For over half a century W. & H. 
Co. lockets have set the style and been 
accepted as the standard. 


a 2° ropriate for all occa- 
sions is the en i illustrated above 
known as Sot 9212. Fine rolled gol Id 
plate, set with small sparkling brilliants. 
Ask to see it of your jeweler. 


} <- 
fel <M Wightman & Hough Co. 
se Providence, 


R. I. 


Look 
for this 
Mark onI nside 














THE DOLL 





WITH 


REAL HAIR 
KYEBROWS 


AND EYE LASHES 








Renders expression lifelike. 
Your neighbor's child will 
have one, and your little girl 
will ‘want one. 


Insist on Hair Eyebrow Doll. 
For Sale by all First Class Dealers 














These Pure Linen | Handkerchiefs 


Embroidered by 
Hand, 25c each, 
Postpaid. 


Our New Catalogue 
shows a large variety 
of Pure Linen hand 
wrought Handker- 
chiefs at 25c each. 
Also remarkable 
Values in hand em- 
broidered designs at 3 
for 50c, 3 for $1 and 
50c each. 

Beautiful Irish Linen 
embroidered handker- 
chiefs at 15c—25c—50c 
—75c—$1.00. Write for 
catalogue of Pure Irish 
Linen Handkerchiefs. 


The L. H. Field Co. 
101-109 W. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 
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Mother pannel Chickens 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 














There had been quite a council over the letter, 
and parts of it had been read more than once by 
Mrs. Carey; but the children, though very sym- 
pathetic with Uncle Allan and loud in their 
exclamations of ‘‘ Poor Julia!” had not suggested 
any remedy for the situation. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Carey, folding the letter, 
“there seems to be but one thing for us to do.” 

“Do you mean that you are going to have 
Julia come and live with us—be one of the 
family?” exclaimed Gilbert. 

‘‘That is what I want to discuss,”’ she replied. 
“You three are the family as well as I. Come 
in,’’ she called, for she heard the swift feet of 
the youngest petrel ascending the stairs. 
‘Where is there a sweeter Peter, a fleeter Peter, 
a neater Peter than ours, I should like to know, 
and where a better adviser for the council?” 

“““Neater,’ Mother! How can you?” in- 
quired Kathleen. 

“‘T meant ‘neater’ when he is just washed and 
dressed,”’ retorted Peter’s mother. ‘‘Are you 
coming to the family council, sweet Pete?” 

Peter climbed on his mother’s knee and 
answered by a vague affirmative nod, his whole 
mind being on the extraction of a slippery 
marble from a long-necked bottle. 

‘“Then be quiet, and speak only when we ask 
your advice,’’ continued Mrs. Carey. ‘‘ Unless 
I were obliged to, children, I should be sorry to 
go against all your wishes. I might be willing 
to bear my share of a burden, but more is needed 
than that.’ 

“‘T think,”’ said Nancy suddenly, aware now 
of the trend of her mother’s secret convictions, 
“that Julia’s a smug, conceited, vain, affected, 
little pea ’ here she caught her mother’s 
eye and suddenly she heard inside of her head 
or heart or conscience a chime of words, ‘‘ Next 
to Father.’’ Making a magnificent oratorical 
leap she finished her sentence with only a 
second’s break —‘‘ peacock, but if Mother thinks 
Julia is a duty a duty she is; we must brace up 
and do her. Must we love her, Mother, or can 
we just be good and polite to her, giving her the 
breast and taking the drumsticks? She won’t 
ever say, ‘Don’t let me rob you,’ like Cousin 
Ann, when she takes the breast.’’ 


23$8 Kathleen looked distinctly unresigned. She 
hated drumsticks and all they stood for in life. 
She disliked the wall side of the bed, the middle 
seat in the carriage, the heel of the bread loaf, 
the middle biscuit, the tail part of the fish, the 
scorched end of the omelet. ‘‘It will make more 
difference to me than anybody,” she said 
gloomily. 

“Everything makes more difference to you, 
Kitty,’ remarked Gilbert. 

“T mean I’m always fourth when the cake- 
plate’s passed—in everything. Now Julia’ll be 
fourth; I shall be fifth; it’s lucky people can’t 
tumble off the floor.” 

“Poor, abused Kathleen!” cried Gilbert. 
“‘Well, Mother, you’re always right; but I 
can’t see why you take another one into the 
family when we’ve been saying for a week there 
isn’t enough even for us five to live on. It looks 
queer to talk of putting me in the public school 
and spend the money you save that way on 
Julia.” 

Down deep in her heart Mother Carey felt a 
pang; there was a little seed of hard self-love in 
Gilbert that she wanted him to dig up from the 
soil and get rid of before it sprouted and waxed 
too strong. ‘Julia is a Carey chicken, after all, 
Gilbert,’’ she said. 

“But she’s Uncle Allan’s chicken and I’m 
Captain Carey’s eldest son.” 

“That’s the very note I should strike if I 
were you,”’ his mother responded, ‘‘only with a 
little different accent. ‘‘ What would Captain 
Carey’s eldest son like to do for his only cousin, 
a little girl younger than himself? A girl 
who had a very silly, unwise, unhappy mother 
for the first five years of her life, and who 
is now practically fatherless, for a time at 
least?” 

Gilbert wriggled as if in great moral discom- 
fort, as indeed he was. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘I 
don’t want to be selfish, and if the girls say “yes? 
I'll have to fallin; but it isn’t logic, all the same, 
to ask a sixth to share what isn’t enough for 
five.”’ 

‘‘T agree with you there, Gilly,’’ smiled his 
mother. ‘‘The only question before the council 
is, Does logic belong at the top in the scale of 
reasons why we do certain things? If we ask 
Julia to come she will have to ‘fall into line’ 
herself, as you say, and share the family mis- 
fortunes as best she can.”’ 


” 


S288 ““She’s a regular shirk and always was.” 
This from Kathleen. 

“She would never come at all if she guessed 
her cousins’ opinion of her, that is very certain,” 
remarked Mrs. Carey pointedly. 

“Now, Mother, look me in the eye and speak 
the whole truth,” asked Nancy. ‘Do you like 
Jat Carey?” 

Mrs. Carey laughed as she _ answered, 
“Frankly, then, I do not; but I do not like 
several of the remarks that have been made at 
this council, yet I manage to bear them.’ 

““Of course I sha’n’t call Julia smug and con- 
ceited to her face,’’ asserted Nancy encourag- 
ingly. ‘I hope that her bosom friend, Gladys 
Ferguson, has disappeared from view. The last 
time Julia visited us Kitty and I got so tired of 
Gladys Ferguson’s dresses, her French maid, 
her bedroom furniture and her travels abroad 
that we wrote her name on a piece of paper, put 
it in a box, and buried it in the back yard the 
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minute Julia left the house. When you write, 
Mother, tell Julia there’s a piece of breast for 
her; but not a mouthful of my drumstick goes 
to Gladys Ferguson.”’ 

““The more the hungrier; better invite Gladys 
too,” suggested Gilbert. ‘‘Then we can Say, 
like that simple little kid in Wordsworth: 

“** Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?’ 
‘How many? Seven in all,’ she said, 
And wondering looked at me.” 
“Then it goes on thus,’”’ laughed Nancy: 
““‘And who are they? I pray you tell.’ 
She answered, ‘Seven are we; 
Mother with us makes five, and then 
There’s Gladys and Julee. 

Everybody joined in the laugh then, including 
Peter, who was especially uproarious and who 
had an idea he had made the joke himself, else 
why did they all kiss him? 

“How about Julia? 
Peter?’’ asked his mother. 

“T want her. She played horse once,” said 
Peter. 

The opinion that the earth revolved around 
his one small person was natural at the age of 
four, but the same idea of the universe still 
existed in Gilbert’s mind. A boy of thirteen 
ought, perhaps, to have a clearer idea of the rela- 
tive sizes of world and individual; at least that 
was the conviction in Mother Carey’s mind. 


What do you say, 


CHAPTER VI 

ANCY had a great many ideas, first and last. 

They were generally unique and interesting, 
at least, though it is to be feared that few of 
them were practical. However, it was Nancy’s 
idea to build Peter a playhouse in the plot of 
ground at the back of the Charlestown house, 
and it was she who was the architect and head 
carpenter. That plan had brought much happi- 
ness to Peter and much comfort to the family. 
It was Nancy’s idea that she, Gilbert and Kath- 
leen should all be so equally polite to Cousin 
Ann Chadwick that there should be no favorite 
to receive an undue share of invitations to the 
Chadwick house. Nancy had made two visits 
in succession, both offered in the nature of 
tributes to her charms and virtues, and she did 
not wish a third. 

“If you can’t be more attractive then I'll be 
less, that’s all,’ was her edict. ‘‘‘Turn and turn 
about’ has got to be the rule in this matter. I’m 
not going to wear the martyr’s crown alone; it 
will adorn your young brows every now and 
then or I’ll know the reason why.” 

It was Nancy’s idea to let Joanna go, and 
divide her work among the various members of 
the family. It was also Nancy’s idea that, there 
being no strictly masculine bit to give to Gilbert, 
he should polish the silver for his share. This 
was an idea that proved so unpopular with 
Gilbert that it was speedily relinquished. Gilbert 
was wonderful with tools, so wonderful that 
Mother Carey feared he would be a carpenter 
instead of the commander of a great warship, 
but there seemed to be no odd jobs to offer him. 

There was a tacit feeling, not always expressed, 
that Nancy, next to Mother, held the reins of 
authority, and also that she was a person of 
infinite resources. Mrs. Carey often found her- 
sclf leaning on Nancy nowadays; 
weight, but with just the hint of need, just 
the suggestion of confidence, that youth and 
strength and buoyancy respond to so gladly. 


not as a dead- 


£2383 It had been decided that the house should be 
vacated as soon as a tenant could be found, but 
the “‘what next” had not been settled. Julia 
had confirmed Nancy’s worst fears by accepting 
her aunt’s offer of a home, but had requested 
time to make Gladys Ferguson a short visit at 
Palm Beach, all expenses being borne by ‘the 
parents of Gladys”; they had no other names 
or titles and were never spoken of as if they had 
any separate existence. They had lived: 1 
loved and married and accumulated vast weal_., 
and borne Gladys. After that they had sunk 
into the background and Gladys had taken the 
stage. 

Matters were in this uncertain and unsettled 
state when Nancy came into her mother’s room 
one evening when the rest of the house were 
asleep. 

“‘T saw your light so I knew you were reading, 
Muddy. I’ve had such a bright idea I couldn’t 
rest.” 

‘““Muddy” is not an attractive name unless 
you happen to know its true derivation and 
significance. First there was ‘‘ Mother dear,” 
and as young people are always pressed for time 
and uniformly breathless, this appellation was 
shortened to ‘‘ Motherdy,”’ and Peter being un- 
able to struggle with that term had abbreviated 
it into “‘Muddy.” ‘‘ Muddy” in itself is undis- 
tinguished and even unpleasant, but when ac- 
companied by a close, strangling hug, pats on 
the cheek, and ardent, if somewhat sticky, kisses, 
grows by degrees to possess delightful associa- 
tions. Mother Carey enjoyed it so much from 
Peter that she even permitted it to be taken up 
by the elder children. 

“You mustn’t have ideas after nine P. M., 
Nancy!” chided her mother. ‘‘Wrap the blue 
blanket around you and sit down with me near 
the fire.” 

“You’re not to say I’m romantic or im- 
practical,’ insisted Nancy, leaning against her 
mother’s knee and looking up into her face. 
“Indeed, you’re not to say anything of any 
importance till I’m all finished. I’m going to 
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“Wille ams 
Tale Powder 


is so fine that it can be rubbed into the 
skin until it almost entirely disappears. 
It has not that gritty feeling of most 
toilet powders. And the Williams’ 
Package contains nearly 


15% MORE POWDER 


than others sold at the same price. 
Endorsed by physicians and nurses every where. 


SAMPLE OFFER 


A liberal sample in a miniature can mailed for 4 cents 














in stamps. Two odors, Violet and Carnation. Specify 
odor desired. Address 
The J. B. Williams Co. 
Dept. 
Glastonbury, 
Conn. 
. (Makers of 
You can tell Williams’ 
it by the Famous 
Quick -Open- Shaving 
ing, T ight- S ) 
Closing, oaps 


Hinged- > 


Cover Box. 


Qing, mre” 











A Firfelt Slipper 


means comfort as well 
as style at home 


It is made of the best all wool 
felt, trimmed with Firfelt or ribbon, 
has steel arches which preserve 
its stylish shape, 
has the height of 
heel that discrim- 
inating women 
desire and the 
greatest wear- 
ing quality. 


The Scotch 












mixed line 
of slippers is 
Style No. 27 beautiful. 


Price Ask your dealer 
for them and 
look for our 

trade mark 
of the Eskimo and dog. If your 
dealer cannot supply you write us 
and we will send you this style upon 
receipt of price. These slippers are 
made in 30 different styles and i 
18 beautiful shades. 


Send for book 
wrile for b 


of Firfelt Styles and tf you motor 
kof Grosvenor's Firfelt Auto boot. 


Worcester Slipper Company 
J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 
362 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 

















Keep baby’s 
Adjustable, cannot slip down. Easily 
Aseptic and hygienic, will 


Button over regular diaper. No pins required. 
dresses dry and sweet. 
washed, will not harden or crack. 
not irritate the most delicate skin. Made from Stork Sheeting. 


Contain no rubber. Price 50 cents. 
CAUTION: Our registered trade-mark appears on inside 
ammmmmmmmmmmns Of the waistband of every pair of Stork Pants. 
Look for it! If your dealer does not carry Stork Goods, we 
will send them postpaid on receipt of price. 
FREE: For dealer’s name, a Baby Sponge Bag 
made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-V, BOSTON, MASS. 
Also Makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers, etc. ie 
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elect from this page 





_ Send for 9ll Year Book 
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/ Get the MOST for your MONEY. Compare our Prices with _ 

é those of your Local Dealer—then order something NOW— Se | 

; RIGHT FROM THIS PAGE —and COMPARE ya Taek Ghee act oe 
the GOODS. We ship every article PREPAID, ‘aia. 

, strictly ON APPROVAL, and GUARAN- 

}} TEE SAFE DELIVERY. Me 
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' 10,000 OTHER GIFTS IN GOLD, & Bote zn 

a suv 

SILVER, BRASS AND LEATHER fc, Pee 

Novel, useful or ornamental presents suitable : R 3175 Link Buttons with raised initials, S we 

for every member of your family and your , w 3601 laitiel Scart _— Heavy welght. az 

% a c I 1 eé 

friends, are illustrated and fully described, al ver, .86. "Print" initial desired when ordering. a 
with net prices in plain figures, in our Suc. 
250-page 1911 Year Book. ta aaee 


We have been selling goods by mail for 4 
over 20 years, Our business, founde od . 
in 1867, is thelargest of its kind in 
America. Our facilities enable us to 
give you better goods, for less 
money, than any other house. 


J 2191, - 
Coaster or Tumbler Stands, diam. 3 in., glass with 
uM 153 Fine Leather Eye silver decorations, useful and attractive. . 
ass Cage with sterli . i i 

ponemthoowgh = ae G 3005 Tea Pot Tile, diam. 6 in., style of J 2192, 3.75 
8 26 initials plainly. 
than cone, ea We inake a specialty of fine 

gn monograms. Prices quoted 
on application. 





solid sterling 
























MakeupSample Order from this 
page and get our 1911 Cata- 
log, then compare values with 
prices. Hereis realeconomy. 
Write to-day for your copy 

e the Year Book, Mailed 
‘ree. 


Daniel Low 


& Co. j 






J 6079 Sterling Silver Cie, 
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(Magnificent 1% Yard | 


Ostrich 
Feather 
Boa 


Producer’s Price $10 
We Deliver Free 

Money returned 

if not pleased. 
Made from first 
quality male bird 
feathers which give 
strength and _ bril- 
liancy. These boas 
are well made, very 
durable and wear 
for years. Fora 
light wrap combin- 
ing beauty and 
utility has no equal. 
Absolutely best 
value on the market. 
We have Boas and 
Stoles at a wide range 
of prices. Selection 
may be left to us. 

17 inch ‘* Cawston Willow ”’ 

This season’s most fashionable plume. Black, 
White or any Solid Color, $10.00. 


15 inch “* Cawston Special”’ 
very popular Plume and a leader * (om us, 
Ri ick, White or any Solid Color, $5.0 


Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Are sold direct to wearer 


We do not sell to dealers; have no agents. 
You cnunnot buy Cawston Ostrich Feathers 
any where but from Cawston. Cawston feathers 
are superior to all others. Have c aptured first 
prizes at 7 World’s Foremost Expositions. 


Your old feathers are valuable. Send 
them to us and we will advise you how to 
make them over a 
to look like new % 
or change into 
the fashionable 
willow plume. 





[stablished 
24 Years A;o 


Write for 








Cawston’s illus- 
trated Souvenir 
Farin Catalogue 
and price list of 
latest styles in 
this season’s 
ostrich feathers 
—sent free. 


Cawston 
Ostrich 
Farm 

P. O. Box 4 


South 
Pasadena 
California 





Must Be Kept 
Warm With Soft 


iy ‘“‘Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 


9 Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 
{ ing that baffles both mother and doctor. 
It is the poisonous nettles that make the 


trouble. Our method keeps them out and 


there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 


White Flannel. They are the softest, 
smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 
ing Flannels in the world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 
We sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 
‘*Non-Nettle"”’ is stamped every half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
(No Advertising on Wrapper) 
This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits ($5 to $25), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All free. 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
cost $2.00 if bought separately), Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinniny blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with 
comprehensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If youcare for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS Co. 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 
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BLAC 


hace Powper 
WOMAN’S CHIEF CHARM 


is a perfect complexion, such as is enjoyed 
by thousands who use that great beautifier — 
Lablache. Its users are conspicuous at social 
sanctions, because | it makes you look ten years 
younger,” eliminating that 

shiny appearance and keep- nls 
ing the skin smooth and SQ 
velvety. Its delicate 
fragrance is delightful. 

Refuse Substitutes, They may 
be dangerous. Flesh, White. 

Pink, or Cream. 50c, a box, of 

druggists or by mail. 








Seud 10c. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers Dept. A 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54 q 
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tell it in a long story, too, so as to work on your 
feelings and make you say ‘Yes.’ i 

“*Very well, I’m all ears.’ 

‘““Now put on your thinking cap! Do you 
remember once, years and years ago, before 
Peter it was, that Father took us on a driving 
trip through some dear little villages in Maine?” 

The Careys never dated their happenings 
eighteen hundred and anything; it was always, 

“just before Peter,” “ immediately after Peter, 
or ‘‘some time after Peter,’’ which answered all 
purposes. 

“*T remember.” 

. It was one of Gilbert’s thirsty days and we 
stopped at nearly every convenient pump to 
give him drinks of water, and at noon we came 
to the loveliest wayside well with a real moss- 
covered bucket; do you remember?” 

“*T remember.” 

‘*And we all clambered out, and Father said 
it was time for luncheon, and we unpacked the 
baskets on the greensward near a beautiful 
tree, and Father said, ‘Don’t spread the table 
too near the house, dears, or they’ll cry when 
they see our doughnuts!’ and Kitty, who had 
been running about, came up and called, ‘It’s 
an empty house; come and look!’” 

“*T remember.” 

**And we all went in the gate and loved every 
bit of it; the stone steps, the hollyhocks growing 
under the windows, the yellow paint and the 
green blinds; and Father looked in and saw the 
rooms were large and sunny and wanted to drive 
the horse into the barn and stay there forever.” 

“1 remember.” 

“And Gilbert tore his clothes climbing on 
the gate, and Father laid him upside down on 
your lap and I ran and got your workbag and 
you mended the seat of his little trousers. And 
Father looked and looked at the house and said, 
‘Bless its heart!’ and said if he were rich he 
would buy the dear thing that very afternoon 
and sleep in it that night, and asked you if you 
didn’t wish you’d married the other man, and 
you said there never was another man, and you 
asked Father if he thought on the whole he was 
the poorest man in the world, and Father said 
no, the very richest, and he kissed us all around; 
do you remember?” 

“‘Dolremember? Oh, Nancy! What do you 
think I am made of that I could ever forget!” 


22383 “Don’t cry, Muddydarling, don’t! Itwasso 
beautiful and we have so many things like that 
to remember.”’ 

“Ves,”’ said Mrs. Carey, “I know it. Part 
of my tears are grateful ones, that none of you 
can ever recall an unloving word between your 
father and mother.” 

“‘The idea,’’ said Nancy suddenly and briefly, 
“is to go and live in that darling house.”’ 

‘““Nancy! What for?” 

“‘We’ve got to leave this place, and where 
could we live on less than in that tiny village? 
It had a beautiful, white-painted academy, 
don’t you remember, so we could go to school 
there—Kathleen and I, anyway, if you could 
get enough money to keep Gilly at Westover.” 

“‘Of course, I’ve thought of the country; but 
that faraway spot never occurred to me. What 
was its quaint little name? Mizpah or Shiloh 
or Deborah or something like that?” 

“Tt was Beulah,” said Nancy. ‘‘Don’t you 
remember that Father liked it?”’ 

‘““We even named the house,” recalled Mother 
Carey with a tearful smile. ‘There were vege- 
tables growing behind it and flowers in front, 
and your father suggested ‘Garden Fore-and- 
Aft,’ and I chose ‘Happy Half-Acre,’ but 
Father thought that the field that stretched 
back of the vegetable garden might belong to the 
place and, if so, there would be far more than 
half an acre of land.”’ 

“And do you remember Father said he wished 
we could do something to thank the house for 
our happy hour, and I thought of the little box 
of plants we had bought at a wayside nursery?” 

“Oh, I do, indeed! I hadn’t thought of it 
for years! You and Father planted a tiny 
crimson rambler at the corner of the piazza at 
the side.”’ 

““Do you suppose it ever ‘rambled,’ Muddy, 
because it would be ever so high now, and full 
of roses in summer?” 

“T wonder,’’? mused Mother Carey. ‘Oh, it 
wasa sweet, tranquil, restful place! Iwonder how 
we could find out about it. It seems impossible 
that it should not have been rented or sold be- 
fore this. Let me see—that was five years ago.” 

“There was a nice old gentleman down the 
street, quite in the village—somebody who had 
known Father when he was a boy.” 

“So there was; he had a quaint little law 
office, not much larger than Peter’s playhouse. 
Perhaps we could find him. He was very old. 
He may not be alive and I cannot remember 
his name.” 

“Father called him ‘Colonel’; I know that. 
Oh, how I wish dear Addy was here to help us!” 

“If he were he would want to help us too 
much. We must learn to bear our own burdens. 
They won’t seem so strange and heavy when we 
are more used to them. Now go to bed, dear. 
We'll think of Beulah, you and I; and perhaps, 
as we have been all adrift, waiting for a wind to 
stir our sails, ‘Nancy’s idea’ will be the thing to 
start us on our new voyage. ‘Beulah’ means 
‘land of promise’; that’s a good omen.’ 

* And Father found Beulah, and Father found 
the house, and Father loved it and named it. 
That makes ever so many more good omens; 
more than enough to start housekeeping on,”’ 
Nancy answered, kissing her mother good-night. 


CHAPTER VII 


OTHER CAREY went to sleep that night in 
greater peace than she had felt for months. 
It had seemed to her, all these last sad weeks, as 
though she and her brood had been breasting 
stormy waters with no harbor in sight. There 
were friends in plenty here and there, but no 
kith and kin, and the problems to be settled were 
graver and more complex than ordinary friend- 
ship could untangle, vexed as it always was by 
its own problems. 
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She had but one keen desire—to go to some 
quiet place where temptations for spending 
money would be as few as possible, and there 
live for three or four years, putting her heart 
and mind and soul on fitting the children for 
life. If she could keep strength enough to guide 
and guard, train and develop them into happy, 
useful, agreeable human beings, masters of their 
own powers, wise and discreet enough, when 
years of discretion were reached, to choose right 
paths—that, she conceived, was her chief task 
in life, and no easy one. 

“Happy they must be,” she thought, “for 
unhappiness and discontent are among the foxes 
that spoil the vines. Stupid they shall not be 
while I can think of any force to stir their brains; 
they have ordinary intelligence, all of them, and 
they shall learn to use it; dull and sleepy 
children I can’t abide; I must find means to 
keep mine alive and awake. Fairly good they 
will be if they are busy and happy and clever 
enough to see the folly of being anything but 
good; and so, month after month, for many 
years to come, I must be helping Nancy and 
Kathleen to be the right sort of women and wives 
and mothers, and Gilbert and Peter the proper 
kind of men and husbands and fathers. Mother 
Carey’s chickens must be able to show the good 
birds the way home, as the Admiral said, and I 
should think they ought to be able to set a few 
bad birds on the right track now and then.” 


PILI II 





2383 Well, all this would bea task to frighten and 
stagger many a person, but it only kindled Mrs. 
Carey’s love and courage to a white heat. Was 
Beulah the right place, she wondered as she 
dropped asleep? And all night long she heard in 
dreams the voice of that shining little river that 
ran under the bridge near Beulah village. And 
all night long she walked in fields of buttercups 
and daisies and saw the June breeze blow the 
tall grasses. She entered the yellow-painted 
house and put the children to bed in the different 
rooms, and the instant she saw them sleeping 
there it became home, and her heart put out 
little roots that were like tendrils; but they 
grew so fast that by morning they held the 
yellow house fast and refused to let it go. 

She looked from its window on to the gardens 
“fore-and-aft”’ and they seemed, like the rest 
of little Beulah village, full of sweet promise. In 
the back were all sorts of good things to eat, 
growing in profusion but modestly out of sight, 
and in front, where passersby could see their 
beauty and sniff their fragrance, old-fashioned 
posies bloomed and rioted, and tossed gay, 
perfumed heads in the sunshine. 

She awoke refreshed and strong and brave, 
not the same woman who took Nancy’s idea to 
bed with her; for this woman’s heart and hope 
had somehow flown from the brick house in 
Charlestown and built itself a new nest in 
Beulah’s green trees, the elms and willows that 
overhung the shining river. 

An idea of her own ran out and met Nancy’s 
half way. Instead of going herself to spy out 
the land of Beulah, why not send Gilbert? It 
was a short, — railway journey, with 
no change of cars. Gilbert was nearly fourteen 
and thus far seemed to have no notion of life 
as a difficult enterprise. No mother who respects 
her boy, or respects herself, can ask him flatly: 
“Do you intend to grow up with the idea of 
taking care of me; of having an eye to your 
sisters; or do you consider that, since I brought 
you into the world, I must provide both for 
myself and you until you are a man; or forever 
and a day after, if you feel inclined to shirk your 
part in the affair?” 

Gilbert talked of his college course as con- 
fidently as he had before his father’s death. It 
was Nancy who, as the eldest, seemed the head 
of the family; but Gilbert, only a year or so her 
junior, ought to grow into the head somehow or 
other. The way to begin would be to give him a 
few delightful responsibilities, such as would 
appeal to his pride and sense of importance, and 
gradually to mingle with them certain duties of 
headship neither so simple nor so agreeable. 
Beulah would be a delightful beginning. 


S&§3 Nancy, the pathfinder, would have packed a 
bag and gone to Beulah on an hour’s notice; 
found the real-estate dealer, in case there was 
such a metropolitan article in the village; looked 
up her father’s old friend, the Colonel with the 
forgotten surname; discovered the owner of 
the darling house, rented it and brought back the 
key in triumph. But Nancy was a girl rich in 
courage and enterprise, while Gilbert’s manliness 
and leadership and discretion and consideration 
for others needed a vigorous, decisive, continued 
push. 

If Nancy’s idea was good Mother Carey’s idea 
matched it. To see Gilbert, valise in hand, eight 
dollars in pocket, leaving Charlestown on a 
Friday noon after school was equal to watching 
Columbus depart for an unknown land. “Thrill- 
ing” is the only word that will properly describe 
it, and the group that followed his departure 
from the upper windows used it freely and 
generously. 

He had gone gayly downstairs and Nancy 
flung after him a small packet in an envelope, 
just as he reached the door. 

“‘There’s a photograph of your mother and 
sisters,” she calied. ‘In case the owner refuses 
to rent the house to you just show him the rest 
of the family. And don’t forget to say that the 
rent is exorbitant, whatever it is.’’ 

They watched him gojauntily down the street, 
Mother Carey with special pride in her eyes. 
He had on his second-best suit and it looked well 
on his straight, slim figure. He hada gallant air, 
had Gilbert, and one could not truly say it was 
surface gallantry either; it simply did not, at 
present, go very deep. 

“No one could call him any thing but a fine 
boy,” thought the mother, ‘‘and surely the 
outside is a key to what is within. His firm chin, 
his erect head, his bright eye, his quick tread, 
his air of alert self- reliance—surely here is 
enough for any mother to build on. 
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BOUILLON 
€UBES 


Ready, at a moment’s notice, 
to make a cup of appetizing, 
nutritious Bouillon or a plate 
of delicious consommeé. 


OXO is concentrated, health-giving, 
streneth-sustaining food. 


A Cube to a Cupful 


—just hot water, then serve. Perfectly meas- 
ured — perfectly flavored — perfectly made — 
every cube alike. _— > 

OXO cubes are a wonder- 
ful invention, they save 
time, trouble and money. 


Buy the Cubes 


10 for 25c 


Also tins of 4 cubes for 10c 


At your grocer or druggist 
or sent postpaid by tus. 









Send us the name and address of 
sg pa ot - we will send you a 


Pn mg 


cubes fom i 
a trial. 
Corneill: David 


& Company 


9 No. Moore 8t. 
New York 




















Eastwood 
Baby 
Shoe 


Box 
FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


Containing Shoes and Stockings 

One pair Baby’s First Shoes, sizes 0, 1, 2 
or 3 (your choice of white, blue, pink, tan 
or black), and 1 pair Spun Silk $150 
Stockings to match, delivered 

Each box tied with a generous bow of wide satin 
ribbon. ‘The shoes are made of extra quality calf- 
skin, tanned by a special process to the softness of 
kid, but far more durable; and trimmed with real 
sea pearl buttons. The stockings are the latest 
shades and weave. 

















Sohorensin 
Tiny Baby Box with Moc- i 
casing and Silk Lisle * 
Socks (white, blue $100 | 
or pink) delivered — 
Eastwood cata- <6 Pal 


logue describing a 


full line of finest CS 
shoes and stockings “™ 


for the whole family, on request. 


WM. EASTWOOD & SON CO. ,xocuesrie, N'Y. 
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A Perfect Fitting Gown 


Every year 
women find more 
and more use for 
Peet’s Patent In- 
visible Eyes and 
they are enjoying 
greater popular 
ity than ever. 


Peet’s 


Patent Invisible 


In envelopes only; 


never on cards. See 
that our trade mark 









“It’s in the triangle,” } 
and the name ‘‘Peet’’ 
every 


are on 


envelope 2 doz. eyes 5c; 
hooks 10c. 


with spring 
All sizes, black and white. 


PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sterling Silver, Daisy Bhp Silver? 
Pattern ridal Rose Pattern 
Complete set is shown Seen set is show 
in our large catalog. in our large catalog. 
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_ DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP You SAVE ONE THIRD 


f py: i 53 55. TR-e 2 tee tae cchbgtiin <a PI 
255] -30 ose -30 28 25 , ' ag oe 2 BOR =. $ 
REGULAR CATALOG GOODS AT CATALOG PRICES, = ( $1.25 e 398 $1.00 


Gold Fitted Scarf Pins 
SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE, UNLESS OTHERWIS CO ee eee 
ss, at tae aie © BIATER: Solid Gold Scart Pins 








* 








Steak Set, Peari Gray Steel Handles 
German Steel Biad 










Ch ristian Science 
Pin 








OE "414 .30 
Gold Filled iy Brooch, Sterling Silve 


SLR ’ Baroque Peart Tie Clip, 





Bead Edge 


Pear ‘Brooch, p ; ; GS ‘ .s* bs ee a o 
Diamond E } ‘ 3 ‘ y. 


4° 1. 
Soli@Gold 
co Pendant, Baroque 


-40 
Gol@mrilied 

» Link Buttons, 
\ Fieur-de-lis 
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Prowaiens: Rhode Isl and 


The Largest Mail Order Jewelry House in the World. The only Manufacturers of Jewelry who ; 
li Sell Direct to the User. Highest Quality, Lowest Prices, Free Delivery. i 


Why should | send for the -Baird-North Catalogue? BECAUSE it's freee BECAUSE a 
it will enable me to save money. BECAUSE just for the asking | receive this beautiful 192-page cp) me oar 
Mf book, picturing over ten thousand splendid articles suitable for Christmas and other gifts. REY spe oe 


¥ AY s é 
Why should | Buy from Baird-North Co.? BECAUSE they arg, OR OVE, Are Ao. 
manufacturers. | pay factory prices—one-third less than’ retail—l save cet END \92 pee ond? gle’ SP Y 
the profits of the jobber and the retailer. BECAUSE they deliver free. “a ° 


| can Safely Buy of the Baird-North Co. BECAUSE Cc 
their goods are of the best quality; BECAUSE they have sold reliable ¥ 
goods by mail for fifteen years;—they have thousands of satisfied 
customers in every state; BECAUSE Fey: banker in Providence, 
R.1., will vouch for their honesty. 








Ws *y 


Baird-North Co. gives me the following Guarantee. That 
their goods are high in quality; that the catalog price covers the entire cost; that 
they will make safe delivery and return my money if | am not entirely satisfied} 


» 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., 778 Broad St, PROVIDENCE,R.1. gy ~ > 
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The Labor Saving 


rawjord 


Ranges 


are the Wonder of 
the Cooking World 


The Single Damper (patented). Reg- 
ulates both fire and oven by one motion 
—push the knob to ‘‘Kindle,’’ ‘‘Bake’’ 
or ‘*Check’’—the range does the rest. 

The Oven is quickest and surest. 
The cup-joint, curved flues and asbestos 
back insure perfect, uniform heating. 

The Ash Hod in the base (patented) 
catches a// of the ashes and makes their 
removal easy and cleanly. ‘The Coal 
Hod is beside it, out of the way. 

The Patented Grates and perfected 
Fire Box save fuel and enable a small 
fire to do a big baking. 








Send for Illustrated Booklet. If Crawfords 
are not sold in your town, we will 
tell you how to get one. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg.Co., Boston, Mass. 














Is more than 


soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap for 


theskin because it cleans and disinfects 
atthe sametime. Its use gives sterilized 
clean-ness; the mg | perfect clean-ness. 


LIFEBUOY is the best soap made for 
Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It dasuaes the germs which you can't see 
while removing the dirt that you can see. 
LIFEBU OY is a carbolated soap and 

has “that clean smell’ which distin- 
guishes it from ordinary soaps. 
Sc at All Druggists and Grocers 


LIFEBUO 





Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BECOME A NURSE 


Entire Method by Correspondence 














TWO CHAUTAUQUA GRADUATE NURSES 


Miss Margaret Agnes Hislop, Stratford,Ont. After 
studying our course Miss Hislop purchased and now 
successfully manages Ancrum Brae Hospital with 
fourteen acres of beautiful private grounds, She 
writes: “Iam highly pleased with the course. 


Miss Nora Agnese Currid, St. Michael’s Hospital, 


Newark, N.J. +» nurses the destitute sick without sal: ary. 
She states: “The lectures are thorough, simple, and 
contain everything a nurse needs to know. 


We have trained thousands of beginners and a practical nurses in 
their own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week 
Send for our oth 56-page Year Book, ra method, with 
stories of actual experience by successful nurses. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


SOME RAINY-DAY 
GAMES 


By Percy William Holt 


E ALWAYS dreaded rainy days at our 
Wroosse on Saturdays, or if it stormed too 

hard for the children to go to school. To 
amuse them in such a way that their presence 
was endurable was almost an impossibility, and 
to leave them to their own devices simply meant 
a series of quarrels, equally trying both on the 
children themselves and on their elders. 

We tried many plans, but they soon tired of a 
quiet game, and the boisterous ones were hard on 
the nerves of the older people in the house and 
on the furniture as well. I had devoted a good 
bit of thought to this problem, and finally I hit 
upon what proved to be the keynote of the 
solution—to provide more than one game. Thus, 
when the youngsters tired of doing one thing— 
which they did in an incredibly short space of 
time on a wet day—I would be ready with 
another game. This, in turn, would be followed 
by a third one, and so on through the entire list. 


The Charcoal Man 


NE of the most popular and amusing of these 

games is known as ‘‘The Charcoal Man.” 
This is one which may be played by grown-ups 
as well as by children. Place a large square 
mirror in a standing position on a table which is 
well lighted. A foot or so in front of the mirror 
stretch a cloth of black or any other dark- 
colored material, leaving only an opening for 
the two hands. The top of the curtain should be 
hung at such a height that a person with his 
hands through the bottom of it can see the hands 
in the mirror, but cannot look directly down on 
them over the top of the curtain. If you have 
the material at hand this curtain may be flanked 
on each side by charcoal furnaces, in which an 
electric light covered with bunting makes an 
excellent substitute for the fire. 

Each “buyer” of charcoal is provided with a 
good-sized piece of white drawing-paper (a tab- 
let of fair size will serve for an entire day) and 
a piece of charcoal. He is then requested to go 
to the kiln with his paper and charcoal, and, 
putting them through the bottom of the curtain, 
draw the picture of a man, looking only in the 
mirror as he draws. As the drawing will look 
‘‘upside down” in the mirror, and as it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to work in this way, the 
results are usually very amusing. We have 
kept the children entertained and quiet for 
nearly an entire day with this simple game. 


Marching With the Band 


ERE is a game which has proved popular 

with the little children and is, in a way, a 
game of forfeits. All that is required to play it 
is a number of kernels of corn. This corn is di- 
vided equally among the little players, or “‘mu- 
sicians.” The game is started “mi arching” by 
the leader, who is previously chosen. He takes 
in his hand some of the corn and closes the hand, 
concealing it from view. Then, turning to the 
child on his right, he says to him: 


‘*How many soldiers in this band 
Are playing music in my hand?” 


The player addressed makes a guess as to the 
number of kernels which the speaker has in his 
hand. Then the kernels are counted and the 
guesser forfeits to the other the difference 
between the actual number of grains and the 
number which he guessed. For example, if 
the speaker held sixteen grains of corn and ‘the 
guesser said ‘‘eight’’ the guesser would have to 
hand the difference—eight grains—from his own 
supply to the leader. If the leader held sixteen 
grains and the guesser said ‘‘twenty-four” the 
guesser would still have to hand the difference— 
eight grains—to the leader. 

After the guess has been made and the forfeit 
paid the one who guessed becomes the leader. 
He turns to his right-hand neighbor and asks 
him to guess the number of kernels, and so the 
game continues until one child has no more 
corn. Then a redistribution is made and the 
game may begin all over again. 


Golden Porridge 
=) 


NE of the children playing this game is 
selected ‘‘cook.’’ He decides that he will 
make a ‘‘golden porridge”? which shall be com- 
posed of trinkets and jewelry loaned by the 
others. Each child decides which trinket of his 
shall be used in the porridge, and the players, the 
cooking class,”’ then march before the ‘‘ cook,” 
who examines carefully each piece of jewelry or 
trinket, thus asce rti aining to whom it belongs. 
Then the “cook” is blindfolded, seated in a 
chair and given a pan and a wooden spoon. The 
“cooking class”? then passes before him again 
singly, and each one puts in the spoon the bit of 
jewelry decided upon. The blindfolded ‘‘cook”’ 
then feels the object carefully and guesses to 
whom it belongs. He then replaces the jewelry 
in the spoon and deposits it in the pan. The 
“cook” is credited with each right guess by a 
cookie, and each player takes his turn acting as 
‘““cook.’”’ To keep up the interest the one mak- 
ing the greatest number of correct guesses is 
declared the winner and may be awarded a 
little prize of some sort. 


A Good Soap-Bubble 


HILDREN love to blow soap bubbles, and 

there are several games with them which 
call for some skill. One of the most popular of 
these we called ‘‘ Pricking Rainbow Tints,” and 
we added interest to a very simple occupation 
by keeping the score and awarding a small prize 
at theend. The apparatus used in this game is 
most simple, all that each player requires being 
a common empty spool, some needles and a 
saucerful of soapsuds. The bubble is blown 
with the spool, and then a needle is dropped 
through the hole in the spool, into the blown 
bubble. If it passes through the bubble without 
breaking it a point is scored for the player. It 
may seem to be impossible at first to do this, 
but skill is acquired with a little patience and 
practice. As in the other cases a small prize is 
awarded to the player who first scores a given 
number of points. 


Game 
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Joser Hormann, the great pianist, says: 
“The METROSTYLE places the 
PIANOLA beyond all competitors” 


The piano of yesterday has passed into the background 
with the other things of yesterday. “The piano of to-day 
and the future is not that which only the few can play, 
but which will respond to every music lover. Why not 
begin your musical enjoyment to-day—have your pleasures 
here and now—own a 








PIANOLA PIANO 


To wait for daughter to become an accomplished musi- 


cian before we can enjoy our piano, or to depend upon the 
musical visitor to come within our door, is to cheat ourselves. 

Nothing that you have done in all your life will repay 
you so richly in pure enjoyment—nothing will be of greater 
and lasting benefit to your children—than the purchase of 
this, the most modern and wonderful of all musical instru- 
ments, “THE PIANOLA PIANO. 

Only the Genuine PlIANOLA PIANO 1s provided with the 
METROSTYLE, the THEMODIST, the GRADU- 
ATED ACCOMPANIMENT and the SUSTAINING 
PEDAL DEVICE—all features VITAL to artistic playing. 


PIANOLA Pianos—the Steinway, Weber, Steck, 
Wheelock and Stuyvesant Pianos, with the genuine 
PIANOLA combined with them, making a single 
instrument— cost from $550 upward. 


PIANOLAS (separate) cost from $250 to $450. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog C, giving full and interesting in- 
formation. It is free to you. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 






































ou pay no more 
or a pound 
package of 
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CORN STARCH 

made by an exclusive process for 
over sixty years. 

Ordinary cornstarch can be made in 
afew days, while it takes as many weeks 
to produce KINGSFORD’S. 

You are asked just as much for the 
low-grade cornstarch that cannot give 
you the result in your cooking — 
because they lack KINGSFORD’S 
delicacy and purity. 
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T. Kingsford & Son 


OSWEGO, N.Y. 
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@-) MAKE MONEY GROWING VIOLETS | 
a MEN and WOMEN write today for our Free 
aap Booklet, ‘‘Money Maki with Violets,’’ and 
learn how to grow violets outdoors all the year in 
cheap, cold frames and pas dens or indoors in pots 
and boxes. Easily grown, good demand, large prof- 
its. A paying business or fascinating recreation. 
Our plants are big producers. 


Elite Conservatories, Dept. 7, Hyde Park, Mass. 


NGRAVED 


The name" Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality 
We ding Invitations at reasonable prices. 


VERETT 













A 
Everything for Baby’’— Exclusive quality ae ES 


Complete Layettes, ready to ship, from $15 to $500. 
Necessities and novelties for children up to three years old. Single 
garments or entire outfits made to your order, Catalog free in plain 


envelope. THE BABY SHOP, 504 Lillis Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


EDDING ARDS 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.00; Samples upon request. Our book 
each additional 100, $2.00: deliv- on Wedding Etiquette FREE. 
ered anywhere in the United States. Address, 2 South 11th Street. 


ADDEY RICHMOND 


eVIRGINIA. 


Costs 
little to 
Start. 
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- Money-Making Entertainments 


By Florence Masgill Wallace 
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Merchants’ Carnival or Carnival of Trades, 

or Pageant of Trades, a street parade, was 
the crowning feature of a three-day carnival 
given last autumn in one of the new, thriving 
Southern cities. Of course the streets were pro- 
fusely decorated, the store fronts were trans- 
formed into booths, and there were street fakers 
and sideshows. But their pageant was the most 
interesting and novel feature I have seen. 

There were no floats except;the automobiles; 
nothing on wheels unless it were bicycles, baby- 
carriages, jinrikishas and the airship. 

The characters of the parade were the well- 
known trade-marked people, such as we see in 
the backs of magazines. You know them all, the 
colored man whom the children love, represent- 
ing a well-known cereal. He carried his large 
bowl on which was painted the name of the 
grocer who sold his food. The cute little 
Japanese boy, seated on a box of floor varnish, 
was carried in a jinrikisha which was decorated 
with advertising placards. The Dutch lady 
advertised her cocoa.and the firm that sold it. 

One part of the parade was a baby show, 
advertising the different baby foods, talcum 
powders, and cameras. Of course the little black 
twins were there in their airship, the fairy who 
represents soap, and the stove-polish picka- 
ninnies, each vehicle advertising in some way 
the name of a local firm. 

Young men wearing a famous make of men’s 
clothes, even to collars and hats, formed part 
of the parade. 

Evangeline and her cow advertised a cer- 
tain food. Mary and her little lamb carried 
a sign reading ‘‘On the way to Stein’s, the 
butcher.” 

Any number of ideas will come to you in 
looking through the advertising sections of the 
magazines. Almost every trade can be adver- 
tised by the human trademarks. 


A FIESTA OF TRADES, sometimes called 


Presenting the Pageant in a Hall 


HIS fiesta may be given in a hall by trans- 

forming theroom intoa street fair. Wares may 
be sold in the booths, and the merchants may 
have clerks on hand to take orders for any of 
the famous goods or wares advertised. 

Magazine subscriptions may be ordered at 
their booths by girls dressed in costumes typi- 
fying up-to-date covers or latest fashions. 

Instead of the parade the stage may be used 
for the passing show of trades. Tableaux or 
charades may be given playing upon the name of 
a famous biscuit and wafer. 

Each merchant is represented by one of the 
characters on the stage, who may carry a placard, 
suitcase or parasol upon which the advertisement 
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is printed. To the accompaniment of the 
orchestra they pass singly, then form for the 
grand Fiesta of Trades, a fancy march and drill, 
forming at last in a tableau including all, lighted 
by an electric sign—‘‘ Success.”’ 

Admission prices are charged, and each mer- 
chant pays for being advertised. 


Something Japanese 


WOMAN’S musical club recently gave very 
successfully a little Japanese opera entitled 
“The Jewel Maiden.” 

There are ten characters in this little musical 
play, which may be reduced to six, besides the 
chorus. This may be given entirely by women, 
although there are two men’s parts. 

The entire cast, managers, decorators, or- 
chestra and ushers were members of the club, 
and the affair was given in the ballroom of one 
of the large hotels. This room happened to have 
a stage at one end, but one could be built and 
decorated similar to this one. 

There are three scenes in the operetta, two 
exterior and one interior. But the same wings 
may be used throughout. These were made of 
gray paper trelliswork, fastened on light frames 
of lathing, trimmed with vines of wistaria. The 
two exterior scenes of the Japanese village were 
painted for the occasion. But the Tycoon’s 
palace was easily arranged with Japanese 
draperies, screens, vases and mats. 

The visitors were first shown to a cloak-room, 
where hats and wraps were laid aside. Upon 
entering the ballroom on each side of the door 
were seen a huge stack of straw mats, porch 
cushions, borrowed and rented for the evening. 
Around the sides of the room were small stools 
and low seats for those who would not sit on the 
floor. The idea of the straw mats was novel, 
and they were really comfortable during the 
scenes, which were short. The waits between 
scenes were long, and the guests took up their 
cushions, visited, ate an ice which was served in 
the lobby, or drank tea which was served in the 
four corners of the room. All the lights were 
covered with Japanese lanterns. The members 
of the orchestra, made up of a girls’ mandolin 
club, were also dressed in kimonos. 

Everything was Japanese. Even the tickets 
were printed in Japanese style, reading upward 
and backward, and the posters were painted on 
large Japanese napkins pasted on cardboard, in 
letters resembling Japanese hieroglyphics. 


NOTE—This department will be continued next year, 
and for the help of the readers of this magazine who find 
it necessary to give large public entertainments Mrs. 
Wallace will give personal advice by mail to any corre- 
spondent addressing her in care of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Entertainment Ideas for Teachers 
By Margaret Gordon 


HEN Friday afternoon comes and the 
mothers, sisters and aunts decide to visit 
the little folks in the kindergarten and 


primary grades the teachers sometimes are at a 
loss how to entertain them. It is almost impossi- 
ble to serve refreshments, and the every-day les- 
sons in reading and writing are anything but a 
novelty to the mothers. A few ideas from other 
teachers and some of my own experiences may 
be of assistance to you. 

One teacher spends fifteen minutes occasionally 
in what she calls ‘‘ social drill.” The children are 
taught how to receive visitors and the proper 
way to serve light refreshments. She tells me 
she always keeps a fresh box of tea biscuits in 
her desk for such occasions. The children who 
sit still the longest in the ‘‘statue game” are 
allowed to play ‘‘visitor.” She so arranges it 
that every child has something to do to enter- 
tain the visitors. 


To Quiet the Children 


HE “statue game,” by-the-way, is a very 

good resting game to play every day. A small 
plaster-of-Paris statue is placed upon the 
teacher’s desk, and a reward of merit is given 
the child who gives the best imitation of the 
statue by sitting perfectly still for one minute. 
Sometimes the whole school deserves this re- 
ward, and so all are allowed to play a favorite 
game called ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Moving-Picture 
Show.”’ This is an amusing entertainment for 
the visitors. The teacher draws a big square or 
frame on the blackboard, in front of which the 
Mother Goose characters are pictured. The 
children repeat the rhymes slowly while the pic- 
tures move in slow pantomime. ‘The following 
verse illustrates the idea: 


LittLe Boy BLUE (sleps into the frame) 
CHORUS: 

“Little Boy Blue, come, blow your horn.” (Ile 
does SO.) 

“The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the 
corn.’ (Looks on each side.) 

“Where's the little boy who looks after the sheep?” 
(Slowly kneels.) 

“‘Under the haystack, fast asleep.” (In sleeping 
posture.) 


The most amusing picture is the story of 
Hey-diddle-diddle, given in pantomime by six 
children: the cat with fiddle, the cow, moon, 
the dog, dish and spoon. 

Another good pantomime game is called 
**Miss Jarley’s Wax Dolls.’’ This is similar to 
the well-known “"EOy Shop,” only of course 
this is very simple in comparison. All of the 
dolls and Teddy bears are placed upon the 
shelves (chairs), and are instructed to stand very 
still until the ‘‘ Professor’’ winds them up. They 
then give a slow march or drill, singing the fol- 
lowing song set to music. The original air is 
from “The Girl from Paree.”’ They appear 
very stiff-jointed. 


“The American doll she walks like this — 

Slow, slow, slow. 

The doll from Paree she walks like zis — 
So, so, so. 

Now which do you like ze best, Madame? 
Which do you like to see: 

The haughty, proud American doll 
Or the doll from gay Paree?” 


Songs for Little Folks 


F YOU need some new book in your work here 

is a list of books you can hardly do without, 
as they contain real helps on songs, games, 
recitations, motion songs, cantatas and ideas for 
( losing exercises. 

“Saint Nicholas Songs.” 

“Songs of the Child-World,” by Jessie L. 
Gaynor. 

‘*Small Songs for Small Singers,” by Neid- 
linger. 

‘*Cradle Songs,”’ by Katherine W. Davis. 

““Nursery Finger Plays,” by Emily Poulsson. 

“Songs from Toyland,” by Victor Herbert. 


Cantatas for the Primary Grade 


HESE are mentioned to help teachers in 

making a choice in selecting an entertainment 
when the school closes for the winter holiday 

“Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

‘“*Callie’s Christmas.” 

“The Toy Shop.’ 

‘Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 

“A Frolic of the Holidays.” 

‘**Cinderella,’’ by Miss Keating. 

Frank L. Baum has a new recitation book just 
published, and of course you have that excel 
lent collection of ‘‘Childhood Verses” by James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

One of the best and most complete books I 
know for school games and songs is the one writ 
ten and compiled by Jessie N. Bancroft, entitled 
‘*Games for the Playground, Home and School.” 


Christmas Drill for Sixteen Small Girls 


“OSTUMES: White dresses, trimmed with 
tinsel and bells. Long white streamers « 

ribbons. The girls enter, formed to represent a 
chariot and horses. The leader drives them on 
to the platform, where they form into lines, giv 
ing a very pretty Delsarte drill with the white 
ribbons. Christmas wands with stars at the top 
are handed them, and they give one of the cali 
thenic wand drills, then form a tableau of stars. 
Then they take up the ribbons or harness again, 
form as for the chariot, four abreast with three 
to lead, driven by their leader around the hall, 
then exeunt. 

Full directions for this drill will, upon request, 
be given to the readers of this department if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


NOTE—This new department will continue through 
the winter, and Miss Gordon will be glad to receive ideas 
from teachers, aS well as to give help through corre- 


spondence if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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wlVer plate that 
at wear’ 


HE one brand of Plated Flat- 
ware that combines in the 
highest degree true beauty in 

design and actual wear-resistance. 
Areason—the designing and work- 
manship throughout are handled 
by artisans trained for years in the 
designing and making of Sterling 
Silver. That, perhaps, is mainly 
what gives to Flatware stamped 


“1835 R. WALLACE” alone 


B terling Silver Appearance. 


nother—to the usual heavy plate 
$ added a sectional plate on the 
Darts most exposed to wear. That 
means to its usual sturdiness is added 


strength three-fold. 


Expense and experience have not been 
spared to give to “1835 R. WALLACE” 
silver every quality needed to 

“resist wear’—and now it is (yY 
guaranteed absolutely. 


Every piece that does not give in 
any household positive satisfac- 
tion will be replaced, 
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TRADE MARK 


RUA &S 


STERLING 





aye, designs, striking in 
their originality— yet so deli- 
caiely executed as to preserve, 
to the most minute detail, the 
artistically beautiful strokes of the 
designer’s pencil. 
The SAXON is the newest of the 
exquisite R. VWWALLACE Sterling 


designs. It'is a pure treatment of 


the Louis XV style. 
The making of R. WALLACE 


Sterling Silver—every detail of it 
—is in the hands of expert crafts- 
men. Irreproachable workmanship 
throughout is the result. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
these beautiful designs, 


A postcard will bring you a copy of our 
interesting and invaluable book, ‘The Dining 
Room, its Decorations and Entertaining,”’ in- 
cluding ‘“‘How to Set the Table” by an 
expert. It shows you the little finer points 
of hospitality and home culture, and inex- 
pensive ways of getting effects. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Box 14 Wallingford, Conn: 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 
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| Style DD ready to play by 








soul soar! 
| age atl your favorites as you fee/ 


them — untrammeled with technic, 
unchecked with mechanical devices. 
In other words, play that instrument 
of exquisitely beautiful tone and mar- 
velously precise action, the Packard, 


The Player-Piano 


——— hand | — 
Let your Pei 





for the Home 





It is as responsive to your pedaling | 
as when a master plays it by /and. 
You wield the baton as the spirit 
moves—pianissimo, forte, adagio, 
allegro — and it expresses what your | 
soul demands. 

You make the Packard tone sing 
in all its sweetness. You miss not 
a single note. You suffer no restraint 
from mechanical aids to expression. 
In short, you use your musical feeling 
with this player-piano. But remem- 
ber, too, that for those who want an 
instrument to take care of expression 
as well as technic the Packard provides 
wonderfully ingenious aids to natural, 
artistic playing. 

Try the Packard before you buy a 
piano or player-piano. Wherever you 
live you can do so without expense or 
obligation. Write today for full par- 
ticulars, our new catalog showing the 
Packard styles in their natural colors 
and our easy payment plan. Ask for our 
new book, ‘* The Complete Pianist.”’ 








The Packard Company 
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BOURJOIS. 


PARIS 















HE ineffable charm of Rose 

perfume has never before been 
presented as in this latest creation 
of Bourjois, the famous perfumer 
of Paris. He sends the spirit of 
the rarest roses of France, under 
the name ‘‘La Rose Pompon,” in 
the form of Extract, Toilet Water, 
Face Powder, Sachet and Soap. 


From Paris to You Madame 
For 10c. 


La Rose Pompon is sold 
by most dealers. If your 
dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name, with 
five two-cent stamps, 
and we will mail you a 
dainty bottle of La Rose 
Pompon Extract. 

GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


Sole Agents U.S. and Canada 


te Sk 113 East Youn St 
PSY DP PF 
Flavored Like Good Old 


f \y 
Peppermint Stick Candy 
Rich with mint essence—that delicious flavor 
and effective aid to digestion. The clean- 


















est, freshest, daintiest chewing gum you 
have ever enjoyed —a real treat. Kept always enticing 
by its sanitary round metal box. Absolutely unique. 
Nee | 
Colgan’s Mint Chips § 
Ten thin round chips in each box—each one a sweet, | 


fresh morsel. And valuable for breath, teeth, digestion 





you, send us 10c in stamps fora 


full box of each. Violet Chips 


Like the perfume 


COLGAN GUMCO. ,Inc., wafted from sweet 


violet meadows, 


Most stores sell Colgan’s Miat Chips and Violet 
Chips. If they're not sold near 








Louisville, Ky. 
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HOW SHALL I TELL 
MY CHILD? 


A Little Talk as Mother 
With Mother 


By Rose Woodallen Chapman 


HAT more should be told a child who has 
Wrecsea the first part of the story of life, 

as given in the June number of THE 
JourRNAL, before she enters a school of unknown 
moral character? She has already begun to ask 
questions concerning the father’s share in the 
life story.”’ 

In the first place her rightful curiosity should 
be wisely satisfied. There should be no question 
left to trouble her and to become a possible temp- 
tation to speak to an older child about these 
matters. If she asks for too many details re- 
mind her that we cannot any of us know all 
about these things, and assure her that as she 
grows old enough to understand more you will 
explain to her all that you can. Impress her as 
you talk with the fact that none of her playmates 
can possibly know as much about these matters 
as her mother; so it would be very foolish of her 
to go to them for information. 

We must remember, in considering this ques- 
tion, that mere information is no safeguard by 
itself. Hence it is not necessary, as this mother 
may think, to give her daughter any greater 
knowledge of the facts of life than would be 
needed if she were going to be in the most care- 
fully guarded surroundings. It is always well to 
tell a child of that age that she must not only 
not ask questions concerning these matters of 
other people, young or old, but also that she 
must not allow others to talk to her about them. 
Teach her that there are many who are really 
ignorant on these matters, and who, because of 
that ignorance, have a very mistaken concep- 
tion of the facts of life. She can always refuse 
to listen to anything she doesn’t choose to hear; 
she can leave their company if her companions 
will not stop talking. She is the guardian of 
her mind, and must be always watchful to keep 
it filled with beauty, and to allow no ugly 
thought to enter. 

I would also teach every child the sacredness 
of the human body. Her body is her own, to be 
reverenced as God’s dwelling-place. She must 
be on her guard to protect her body from the 
unwarranted intrusion of those who would in- 
vade its sacredness. 


Information Does Not Protect 


Y DAUGHTER is fourteen years old. 

Please tell me how to tell her everything in 
detail. I want to protect her, and think that I 
ought, therefore, to tell her about the marriage 
relation.” 

Again I say information does not protect. I 
would be extremely careful in what I said to a 
girl of fourteen. To “tell her everything in de- 

tail,” as this mother suggests, might be to put 
her in a place of great danger. We must remem- 
ber that, just at this period of her life, the crea- 
tive forces of her being are receiving a new 
impulse. Not only are new powers awakening 
in her body, but in her mind as well. Especially 
is her imagination increasing greatly in its 
activity, and it is especially prone to follow any 
suggestions made to it along the line of this new 
process of development. And therein lies the 
danger of the plan this mother proposes. 

If this girl has not already been taught of the 
relation existing between the father and child 
she might better be left without that informa- 
tion for a few years longer than have it given to 
her, in any detail, at this time. If it can be 
imparted in a general way, delicately, it might 
be done with safety. But details must be left 
to a later period—until she is at least eighteen. 

How shall she be protected from possible 
harm? By general teaching concerning the 
sacredness of the body, and by the imparta- 
tion of the highest ideals of womanhood. Let 
mothers remember that if they succeed in teach- 
ing their daughters not to allow the little famil- 
iarities which boys and girls are apt to indulge 
in during the sentimental period they have 
given them one of the greatest safeguards against 
intrusion upon the sanctity of the bodily temple. 

Teach your girls that they must respect 
themselves too highly to allow their boy ac- 
quaintances to hold their hands, to put their 
arms about them, to kiss them good-night. 
Teach them with equal emphasis that modesty 
and purity are to be desired and admired in 
boys, and that upon the shoulders of the girls 
rests the responsibility of maintaining this high- 
est ideal for their boy friends. Teach them that 
a man’s life is made or marred according to his 
ideal of womanhood,-and that it is their duty 
and privilege to see to it that this ideal be 
never lowered a single degree through any 
thoughtless word or act of theirs. 

Teach them to think with reverence of the 
gift of potential motherhood, and to consecrate 
themselves and all they possess to the welfare of 
their own possible children. Teach them self- 
control, consecration, inspiration. Mere facts 
or details will never do for them what this 
instruction will do, when strengthened by the 
mother’s own attitude of reverence and idealism 
toward all these things. 


Advantages to be Gained by Telling 


~HOULD the child be told that the mother 
suffers when the baby is born?” 

To my mind there are two advantages to be 
gained by so doing. One is giving the child a 
little hint as to what his coming into the world 
cost his father and mother. The other is to 
teach him to despise pain as a very little thing. 
In the story as told my little boy you will note 
that I said: ‘‘ Now it cost Mother a good deal of 
pain and suffering, but she didn’t care. She 
was so happy to think that she was going to see 
the dear little baby that she had loved so long.” 

The child’s heart will respond to that touch 
of heroism, and he will say, unconsciously, in 
his heart: ‘‘I wouldn’t care, either.” 

That’s the ideal we wish to give him—to 
despise the pain for the sake of the joy. 

NOTE— Mrs. Chapman will continue to write for 


The Journal next year. She will answer questions by 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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ane \Phoenix 
- \ \Mufflers 


Perfection in neck protec- 
tion. The original scarf 
mufflers combining excep- 
tional features of fit, finish 
and fastening with rea/ and 
/Jasting Style Quality. Exclusive patented fitting fea- 
tures guarantee no crawling or stretching characteristic 
of most other mufflers. 


There are many different styles 
and shapes in Phoenix Mufflers 


Each shape possesses exclusive and patented Phoenix features. 
Made from silk-finished yarns of the finest and most lustrous quality. 


If you want a muffler that will furnish perfect protection, conform 
to every line of the neck and shoulders, and, in addition, give the 
finishing touch of style and good taste to any costume, ask for the 
Phoenix, insist upon the Phoenix, and accept no muffler that does 
not bear the Phoenix trade-mark. Styles from 50c to $5.00. 

They come in collar sizes, same as linen collars. Ask 


your dealer for your size, insist on the Phoenix, 
or send to us, stating collar size, style and color. 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS, 226 Broadway, MILWAUKEE 





Patented 
June 9, 1908 
July 5, 1910 














Send Your Name for 
This BIG Stove Book 


e'And Ges SteveeToo”  \2iving Factory Prices 


NPEND 1 cent for a postal, just send name and address and you can 


‘A Kalamazoo, 


Direct to You 




















better save $5 to $40 than not, on any Kalamazoo Stove or Range, 
including gas stoves, too. Why pay dealers’ profits? 
fies you better, too. 

We pay the postage on our Big Free Kalamazoo Book to you— over 100 
pages—almost as big as a geography—fully illustrated—gives wholesale prices 
—explains our plan—our higher Kalamazoo quality—our liber al dealings with 
our customers—how we have satisfied over 140,000 customers in over 21,000 


Our plan satis- 


This Oven towns probably many people near you to 
Thermometer _ refer to. 
SavesFueland Every Kalamazoo sent ready to use — hand- 


Makes Baking somely finished and blacked — safe delivery 
Easy. guaranteed—with $100,000 bank bond guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back. 


Freight Prepaid 
—On 30 Days’ Free Trial 
—On 360 Days’ Approval Test 


Thousands of Farmers and town and city people everywhere are our 
regular customers on this plan. very Kalamazoo in each neighborhood 
sells from one to several more. You are absolutely protected and safe in 
ordering a famous Kalamazoo from us for 


Cash or Credit 


We trust responsible people— give you time, easy payments. In fact we 
do everything to ake it easiest and most Satisfactory to you. Just write and 
investigate. Ask for Catalog No. 30 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Mfrs., 


FAY ‘Ideal *incs” 


Button at waist, no supporters. High grade for 

health, economy and comfort. Fit fine, Feel 

fine, Look fine, Wear fine, Are’ fine, 

Stay Up Smooth. All weigiits for boys, girls 

and women. 25c to 50c 

FAY KNIT Regular lengths for women, 
boys and girls. Have special 

oo — ae ates. = = fitting ankles Write to-day for catalogue 

and tee’ xtra wear. cto IC. ni p 

FAY SO er gua Wear, fit and comfort com- ANNA AYERS, Dept. 248, 21 Quincy St., Chicago 

bined. Least darning. 25c to 35c. 


Trya pairand see the difference. Buy of Bede ts na 
PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


orbymail. Folder free. Satisfaction or money back. 
FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio > 

Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press §5, 

| “oe Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Print 

| Ss OF for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write 

| S(t factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper. 

i THE PRESS COMPANY, Meriden, Connecticut 

ROLLERS WOMEN WHO NEED TO EARN THEIR LIVING 

Originaland lled. Wood EITHER WHOLLY OR IN PART, will do well to communicate 

Wane. rane " a re sl with me.—Work that of handling the sale of the KLOSFIT sa 

tacks. Inventor’ssignatureon genuine: PETTICOAT (patented), with flexible gusset, eliminating the 

shape-destroying drawstring or gaping placket.—Experience not 

necessary.— Most liberal terms 


Address: JAMES A. MEARS, 35 Warren St,, New York City 








Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Special Bargains 
in Willow Plumes 


We want every woman in America to 
have one of our beautiful Willow Plumes, 
made of carefully selected stock and at & 
the regular price. 17 inch, $5.00. 
19 inch,$7.50. 21 inch,'$10.00. 
Money refunded promptly if not as represented. Your 
old ostrich feathers made into willow plumes. 























GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND Wunlans THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
ee 


EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 























This Mantle Discounts 
Your Gas Bill 








This reinforcement 
makes 
it 
strong 


No bunch 
here to 
far off 
ight 
> 

Block Innerlin Lined Gas Mantles outlast 6 ordinary 
mantles. ey ish gas mantle troubles from your 
home for close to two years. They reduce your lighting 
expense every month. Block Innerlin Gas Mantles are 
made as two separate mantles — one set inside the other. 
The two are firmly fastened together by a patented stitch 
—making the strongest gas mantle ever made, in fact the 
only one that will withstand jars and vibrations which 
crumble and destroy ordinary mantles. 

The price is but 25 cents at your dealers. Buy one to- 
nightand try it. Know whatit is to be free from gas man- 
tle troubles. Block Innerlin Mantles have a double radia- 
tingsurfaceand give50 % more light than ordinary mantles. 


BLOCK , 
NN. 


Potent Mee. 700.818 ane 040,639 


LINED 


MANTLES 


Get One to Try Without Cost 


We wantevery user of Gas Mantles ae — many 
Note the Inner Lining superior qualities of Block In- 





RADE MARR 




















nerlin Lined Mantles. To give 
you achance to try them with- 
out cost we make the following 
offer. Save the box covers from 
12 Block Vy-tal-ty Mantles— 
the best 10 and 15 cent grade 
of mantles sold—take them to 
your dealer and get a Block 
Innerlin Lined Mantle Free. 

Remember Block Vy-tal-ty 
Mantles are by far the best 
mantles on the market for 10 
and 15 cents. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you the Block Light which sells 
for $1 complete. Look for the 
name “Block"’ on the mantle 
and box. It is there to insure 
you superior quality on every 
kind of gas mantles. 











The Block Light Company 
108 Wick Ave. 
Youngstown, Ohio 











Threshers’ 
Silk Petticoats 





Custom ¢ i Colors 
pe ny $6.50 
$5.50 } ‘inated 
in black | 
iN 


An exquisite creation made after Parisian 
Models, cut to your measure and sold at the 
wholesale price of the silk; an all silk skirt 
made from best quality Taffeta silk in our 
own work-rooms. Save retailer’s profit by 
buying from the manufacturer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed ormoney refunded. Remit 19c 
formailing. Send waist measure and length, 
stating colordesired. Write today for Style 
Book and sample of silk used. All shades 
of costume, lining and spool silk in any 
quantity at wholesale prices. Samples free. 
Largest Specialty Silk 
Merchants in the U. S. 


Thresher Bros. Silk Store, 46 Temple Place, Boston 


BRANCH STORE: 
De Long Bldg., Cor. Chestnut and 13th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















The 


Lauter Grand Piano, 
the 


Lauter Upright Piano 
and the 
Lauter-Humana (playerpiano) 


are instruments of exquisitely beautiful 
quality, pianos that are made to meet the 
requirements of people of musical dis- 
crimination. The tone is unusually lovely 
and the finish of details unexceptional. 

If you would have a piano masterpiece, you 
will secure it in the LAUTER PIANO. Itis 
in the homes of the discriminating in all parts 
of the world. We arrange easy payments, an 
ship anywhere. 


We mail ‘*The Lauter Piano Book’’—a Lound volume 
of 200 pages —to any address on request. 


Lauter Co. sancnnnrers Newark, N. J. 






















THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


HO’S going to earn the most 
money in our Club this 
November? It’s mighty 
hard to tell, for so many girls are 
_ 4 doing such splendid work that it 
will be a close race. I am glad that The Club 
has such a good, deep treasure-chest—-no, it did 
not originally belong to King Midas, nor yet to 
Prince Fortunatus, for the one gained his wealth 
through oppression, the other through ‘“‘dumb 
luck,” while the gold which our Club pays out 
each month in salaries represents the profits 
of honest, intelligent work, which are the only 
truly profitable profits extant. 


Who’s Afraid of Christmas ? 


&j I am receiving some extremely interesting 
letters from the workers, which almost tempt 
me to call our Club ‘‘The Club of Girls Who 
Aren’t Afraid of Christmas.” I get letters every 
day from girls who are indulging in a decided 
money panic over the thought that December 25 
is only two months distant, and are glad indeed 
that there is a Girls’ Club to which to turn for 
aid; but there does not seem to be much of that 
apprehensive spirit in the following letters: 

“ Dear Girls’ Club: 

“You see I am in earnest. I am working hard 
to earn a salary of two hundred and fifty dollars in 
November. I recently met a Swastika girl, Miss 
She told me that in 1907 she had earned a 
salary of over two hundred dollars by working for 
the Club. She has a Swastika pin, of course. 

“A MARRIED GIRL FROM NORTH CAROLINA.” 

“Owing to the rush and hurry of school life I 
have been unable heretofore to acknowledge receipt 
of my gold-and-diamond Swastika pin, which ar- 
rived in due time and is very much appreciated. I 
shall always value it, not only for its own beauty 
but also as a remembrance of my days spent in the 
work of The Girls’ Club. The Club has helped me 
out in the line of Christmas money for the past five 
years, and has proved a friend in need. 

**A PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLGIRL.” 





Our schoolgirl members are assuredly working 
like little beavers. One who lives in Salt Lake 
City writes me: ‘‘With some of the money I 
earned through the Club I bought mysclf the 
goods for a new dress, and with the rest of the 
money I am going to buy Christmas presents, so I 
shall not have to ask Papa for any money.” 


A Word to the “Girl Outside” 


&@ Of course any girl, whether she is afraid of 
Christmas or not, whether she only wants to earn 
money for Thanksgiving or Christmas expenses, 
or needs it all the year around to solve what one 
of my witty correspondents calls ‘‘The Both 
Ends Problem,” is welcome to come in and work 
with us and earn money with us. Ours is no 
‘‘Jacky Horner” club, selfishly hugging the 
plums to itself in a corner. For one thing, no 
corner in the world would be big enough to hold 
our thousands of members, drawing far more 
than a plum per thumb! It is only necessary 
to write me a line of inquiry; but please don’t 
forget your address! There are girls in every 
State of this Union who wonder to this day 
whether that Manager of The Girls’ Club ever 
answers a letter. If this meets their eyes they 
will know that she never knew where to write! 

Both the ‘‘ Girl Outside,” and the girl who is 
inside the Club but has not yet won her Swas- 
tika pin, will be keenly interested, I know, to see 
in our column this month a picture of our 
beautiful Swastika pin, the golden emblem of 
good luck and 
of membership 
in The Girls’ 
Club. Although 
the photog- 
rapher has 
portrayed its 
artistic design 
and the effect 
of the gleaming 
cut diamond in 
the center, I 
know that our 
members who 
already possess 
this dainty 
little pin will 
smile at the 
cold reproduc- 
tion and say: 
“Wait until you 
see the pin 
itself!’’ But 
our hundreds of 
new members who are looking forward to initia- 
tion into the Swastika Club will be pleased to 
see the pin which they are some day to wear. 
Of course it is larger than it appears in the 
picture, being seven-sixteenths of an inch square. 
No wonder every mail brings me a letter like 
this: 

“TI want to thank you for the beautiful little 
Swastika pin, which reached me safely. had 
pictured it in my mind before it came, but when I 
saw it I realized that my imagination had failed to 
do it justice. Every one who sees it admires it. I 
am very proud to wear it, and it is a constant re- 
minder that ‘All things come to him who waits— 
if he works while he waits.’ 

‘A CALIFORNIA MEMBER.’ 





Ihe Girls’ Club Emblem: 
Diamond and Gold Swastika 


Whence the Swastika? 


us I am often asked questions about the origin 
of the Swastika sign as a universal symbol of 
good fortune. I cannot go into the subject 
exhaustively here, but I am ready to send any 
one who desires it the Club’s little white-and- 
gold book, which tells what wiser heads than 
mine have thought and discovered about the 
Swastika. Whence the Swastika came, wrapt 
in uncertainty as the problem is, is less our con- 
cern than the extremely agreeable certainty that 
there is a Swastika here, in the form of a gold 
and diamond pin, in the keeping of The Club, 
for any girl who is ready to work to win it. 

Two steps will bring it to her: the second, of 
course, is the work itself; but the first (and 
unlike the first step in the proverb, it does not 
cost) is merely a line of inquiry addressed to 

MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
TuHeE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





15210 Ladies’ Solid 
Gold Ring. Real tur- 
quoise matrix, $3.00. 





16409 Ladies’ or Mis- 
ses’ Solid Gold Signet 
Ring, Roman, $2.50. 


Heart, blue 
enameled 
Forget-me- 
nots, Ro- 
man, $1.50. 





Monogram without charge. 4, 
Z 1476 ay) 
; ) ~~ Solid Gold 


1477 Solid Gold 
Crescent. Daisies 
with pearl centers, 
Roman, $1.50. 





61 


Send for One or More of These 
Christmas Gifts 


All shipments prepaid and delivery guaranteed. 


Your money back if you are not pleased. Compare 
the prices with what you have to pay elsewhere. 


These pieces represent only a few of the thou- 
sands shown in our large 1911 Catalogue. 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY TODAY 








13159 Solid 
Gold La Val- 
li¢re,3 genuine 
baroque pearls, 
Rose finish, 





1475 Solid14kt. Gold Sun- 
20155 SolidGold burst, pearl paved. Set with 
Cross, Plain Ro. #¢nuine diamond, safety 
man, $1.00. catch, $7.50. 





11053 Solid Gold Locket, 
Roman finish, $4.00. Mon- 
ogram free. 


18459 


227 Solid Gold Handy 
A Pin,40ceach. T5ceper pair. 





18457, 18458, 


18459 
Your choice of these 
Solid Gold Stick Pins, 


16408 
Gold Signet Ring, 
Rose,Monogram 
free, $4.00. 


$1.00. One letter en- 
graved free on 18457. 


24622. 








Sterling Silver 
Pencil, flat 
shape, etched, 


50c. 





\ 
eak 


cannot be eng 











Man's Solid 


228 Solid Gold Bar Pin, Roman finish, $2.00. 





21129 Gold Filled Handy 
Pin, pearl, 25¢ each. 





20154 Solid Gold 
Tie Clasp, Rose, 
$1.00. 


Sterling Silver Pocket Knife, 2 fine 
steel blades, 50c. 


rver I ‘ teel 2 1 t et 
raved. $1.00. Shown 4 


Ours is the largest jewelry house in the South and West 


$3.00. 


24620 Sterling 
Silver Tie Clasp, 
Gray, 25c. 









18456 = Solid 
Gold Scarf Pin 24626. Sterling Sil- 
genuine dia- verThimble, 

mond set, Ro- 15c. Give 

man, $5.00. size. 


6179 Solid Gold 
Cuff Buttons, well 
made, Rose finish, 


$2.50 pair. 


23125 
Chante. 
cler Em- 
broidery 
Scissors, 
4” long, 
50c. Shown 
only % size. 





24628 614” Vase or Hat 
Pin Holder. Sterling silver 
on green glass. Very pretty, 

e 


$2.00. Shown only '4 siz 


Illustrations are full size unless otherwise stated. 


All goods ordered will be sent in attractive boxes and cases. 


For 14 years we have been selling jewelry by mail and today we have more than 50,000 satisfied customers. 


employing over 80 people. 


To insure prompt service we carry large stocks and in almost every instance all goods are shipped the day 
orders are received. Our catalogue places the facilities of our large store at your disposal and enables you 
to buy as satisfactorily as if you were to visit our store. 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc., 20 South Main St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Diamond Merchants 


Gold and Silversmiths 

















Model 
Puritan 


f BOUDOIR UPRIGHT 


Dainty, petite, a piano of delightful 
individuality. Of rare musical charm 
and chaste simplicity of case, it -is 
as carefully designed and built as our 
most expensive grand. A catalogue 
showing this and other new styles 
mailed free. Write for it. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


appeal to discriminating buyers who 
appreciate quality. ‘Their sterling 
integrity of construction, beautiful 
tone and extreme durability have 
made them the choice of over 350 
critical musical and educational in- 
stitutions and nearly 50,000 homes. 

Wherever in the United States 
How to Buy. no dealer sells them we have 
a unique plan of shipping IVERS & POND 
Pianos ‘‘on approval.’’ If the piano fails to please 
it returns at our expense for both railroad freights. 


Old instruments taken in exchange.  Attract- 
ive Easy Payment plans wherever you may live. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information lo buyers. 


Name 


/ 2 Address 














Free Style Book 


\ Tailored-to-order gar- 
ments and samples of 
latest fabrics. 




















Our 14th Semi-Annual Fash 
ion Guide is different from any 
other Style Book issued. It 
tells how to dress correctly 
in latest BECOMING style 
and at most reasonable cost. 
It’s Free. Write for it. 

We muan-tailor garments to 
order from measurements sent 
by mail and guarantee fit and 
satisfaction or prompt return 
of money. 


We Prepay Expressage 
Suits, $9 to $33.50 
Dresses, $10.00 up 
Skirts, . 3.50 “‘ 


sé 
yor . 8.50 
Alljackets lines 1w Be edt la 
*Yardwide"’ guarante 21 Satin 
Other trimmings of very best 


quality. Nothing shoddy. 
Ready-made Silk and Cloth Cos- 
tumes, Rubberized Raiacoats, Cloth 
Capes, Waists,etc. ,at attractive prices. 
Money refunded if you are 
not satisfied. 


SAMPLES FREE 

We have a great variety of all 
the newest weaves and colors 
liberal assortment of samples 
sent free if you write for them, 
mentioning colors you prefer. 
Remember, Style Book is free; 
also samples if you ask for them, 


eau te one The Ladies Tailoring Co. 
Style Book 424 Power Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 


We will make up your own materials, 
See prices in Style Book. 


One of 120 
Models 





Peckham’s Make a 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 






Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 





Send us your old Ostrich feathe 
— from them we will make a mag 
ificent Willow Plume, faultless!y 
curled and dyed your favorite shade—guar 
anteed to look as well and to hold its shape an i color; and 
wear aS long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a dealer 
at three times or four times the cost. If prices are not satisfac- 
tory feathers will be returned at our expense. References: 
Dun's, Bradstreet’s or Central National Bank The work of 
our Dyeing, Cleaning and Curling departments cannot be 
equaled. Write for prices 
Peckham’s, 674 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs, All Steel. 
Handsome, cheaper than 
wood, more durable, Special 
prices to churches < and ceme- 
teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
you get our free catalog. 


408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 








THE CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


f. Christmas morning many thousands of 
women all over the world were each made 
happy by the receipt of a dainty card 
announcing that some friend had ordered a 
subscription for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
to be sent for the ensuing year as a Christmas 
gift. Many of them had received similar an- 
nouncement cards for several years previously. 
Each year the number of people who solve the 
Christmas-present problem in this way be- 
comes larger. If you want to make a limited 
amount of money go a great way there are 
few gifts which at an expenditure of $1.50 will 
give as much pleasure to the average woman, 
and THE JOURNAL’S way of announcing the 
gift adds immensely 
to its attractiveness. 
This year we have 
prepared a beautiful 
reproduction of Bot- 
ticelli’s wonderful 
Madonna in the Pol- 
do-Pezzoli Museum 
in Milan, in all the 
lovely colors of the 
original. This repro- 
duction is ‘‘tipped”’ 
on the third page 
of the announce- 
ment, which meas- 
ures 6x g inches. 
On the second page is a brief description of 
the picture, while the first page bears this 
announcement: 





At the direction of 





we have entered your name on our list for 
a year’s subscription to 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
We hope that the 24 copies we shall have 
the pleasure of mailing will prove to be 
pleasant reminders of the friend who sends 
this holiday remembrance. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 














KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 


One of these announcements, bearing the 
name of the person who orders the subscrip- 
tion, will be mailed in a sealed envelope so as 
to be received on Christmas morning by each 
person for whom a subscription is ordered as 
a Christmas present. 

Can you think of any present which will give 
more pleasure to some friend than the 24 visits 
of this magazine continuing throughout 1911, or 
one which can be purchased with less trouble ? 
The best thing about it is that the gift only 
starts at Christmas and keeps on coming 
for a whole year after. Some people at each 
Christmas season order a score or more sub- 
scriptions for friends and employees. One 
woman wrote when ordering thirty subscrip- 
tions last December: ‘‘ The suggestion was 
most welcome, for it solved more than half 
of my Christmas difficulties.”’ 


If You Prefer to Give the Cards Yourself 


N PAST years when we have suggested 

ordering subscriptions as Christmas pres- 
ents it has been necessary for you to send the 
subscriptions to us and we have then mailed 
the announcement 
cards to the sub- 
scribers. This year 
we have introduced 
a new feature. 

If instead of our 
mailing the cards you 
prefer to give or send 
them to your friends 
personally you can 
send us the money 
for as many of the 
announcements as 
you desire. The 
names of those to 
whom the subscrip- 
tions are to be given need not be sent to us 
at the time the remittance is forwarded. 

Just send $1.50 each for as many announce- 
ment cards as you wish and they will be 
forwarded to you. Accompanying each an- 
nouncement will be an order on us for one 
subscription, These orders and the gift cards 
will be sent to you in blank as soon as your 
remittance is received. You can then fill in 
the cards yourself with your own name, 
hand them to your friends, and mail to us 
the names and addresses of those persons 
to whom they are given. These names will 
then be entered on our subscription list. 

The card is not a premium. It is intended 
only as the announcement of a subscription 
ordered as a Christmas gift, and cannot be 
sent except under that condition. 

If we are to mail the cards be sure to give 
us your Own name and address as well as that 
of the recipients when you remit. Unless you 
do this we cannot send the cards. 

Order at once; the cards will be held by us 
until the proper date for mailing, and they will 
then surely be received on Christmas morning. 


er merc gat x 
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O FAMILY of all the 
IN aristocracy of OldV irginia 

was more distinguished for 
elegant simplicity and simple elegance 
Hats that of Thomas Jefferson and Mrs. Jefferson. 


And today, as in the days of a century ago, the wheel of 
fashion has brought us back again to this same idea of the simple 

lines of beauty and of art, even in the prosaic matter of shoes. 
The refinement of cultured style in shoes for women this 
season is best exhibited in 


WHITE HOUSE SHOES 


FOR MEN—FOR WOMEN 

You will find in this make a trim neatness of fit and finish, together 
with perfection of form quite unusual. “They are different from 
the stock shoes of common makers. Better work- 
manship, better leather, more pronounced in- 
dividuality without sacrifice of comfort. Frankly, 
they are the acme of fashion, confessedly so. 

They’re wearing them in Washington these days. ‘They 

are well known in Ney England. 


Ask your dealer for them. 
he will get them for you. 











If he has not got them, 
Insist on having them. 


Prices $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 per pair. 
Write for STYLE BOOK. 


White House Shoes are made by the same makers as 
Buster Brown Blue Ribbon Shoes 
For Boys— For Girls 
The Shoe of Shoes for Youngsters. 


The Brown Shoe Co., 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
2ROWN'S 









arena tpealty AA7—Women’s Bench Work 
“White House,” Patent Button, Mat Top. 






































and No Layers 


Tuftless 


SEALY wits: 


This is the most comfortable mattress in the world because it gently conforms to the 
body in any position, giving perfect rest and permitting complete relaxation. 

The Sealy Mattress is made of pure, long-fibre cotton, springy and buoyant. And in 
the Sealy way of mattress making, the natural springiness and resiliency of this cotton is 
not destroyed by felting it into sheets or layers nor by tying it down with ‘tufts. 

The Sealy is made without a single tuft. When you lie dow n on it, its surface undulates 
into complete conformation to the form of your body. Thus the Sealy gives the evenly 
distributed support that permits full relaxation and perfect rest. 

This can be said of no other mattress, and is why Sealy Tuftless Comfort is a comfort 
found only in the Sealy Mattress. 

By the Sealy process the pure, long-fibre cotton is first blown apart by compressed 
air, then by the same pneumatic action blown into one giant batt five feet high, and as 
long and as wide asa completed mattress. This batt is then compressed down to the proper 
thickness and encased in the tick. 

The Sealy is made of pure cotton and formed by pure air. 
you can sleep on. 





It is the cleanest thing 
The cotton is made into mattresses right on the plantation where it is 
grown. It is not shipped or handled. It passes through no dusty, dirty, typical mattress 
factory. The cotton does not have its “‘life’’ destroyed by any picking or rolling machine. 
The Sealy is nature's bed. 


The Sealy is the Only Mattress with this Triple Guarantee: 


Here is the Sealy ‘Triple Guarantee : 


First :—We guarantee the Sealy to be made entirely of pure, new, long-fibre cotton, without linters or mill-waste, 
(Do not buy any mattress sold as cotton without such a guarantee.) 
Second :—We guarantee the Sealy for 20 years against becoming uneven or lumpy. 


Third :—We guarantee that after 60 nights’ trial you will pronounce the 
you ever used, or your money back. 

SEALY MATTRESSES are made in all sizes, covered with the best grade of A. C. A., Bookfold Sateen or Mercerized 
Art Tickings, either in Plain Edge or in the new imperial Roll Edge like illustration above Prices: Piain Edge Style, 
A. C. A, or “Sateen ‘Ticking, $18; Art Ticking, $19; Roll Edge Style, A. C. A. or Sateen ‘Ticking, $20; Art Ticking, $21 


Send for our booklet ‘‘ The Real Difference in Mattresses.’ 


_It describes the SEALY still more fully. We want you to read it. We will 
tative where you can see ‘‘The mattress that puts them all to sleep.” 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., Dept. A, Houston, Texas 


Factories (also Offices) at our 14,000 acre cotton plantation, Sugar Land, Texas. 


Sealy the most comfortable mattress that 


also give you the name of our represen- 
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NOW FOR CHRISTMAS— 


One Copy of the best Book of Holiday Gifts is Yours Free 


The “‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book is the best Christmas book because it is the most useful. 


It is the most useful because it offers only usefu/, serviceable presents. 


the Christmas money go further — because it saves you money. 


Nowadays Christmas-Day Presents are not for Christmas Day alone. 
7 : os ge ss i 
Trifles, toys, are reserved for children—for small children, and the true Christmas Gift, the 


Gift, is not only a pleasure on Christmas Day but of service afterward. 


The ““NATIONAL”’’ Style Book fulfills your every Christmas need. 


delightful gifts for Women, Misses and Children. 
and save money. 


So again, we repeat, one ““ NATIONAL”’ Style Book is yours, free. 
waiting only for you to send your name and address. 


your own wardrobe, will go further and buy more 


“NATIONAL?” Style Book. 


“NATIONAL” Useful Christmas Gifts 
at “ NATIONAL” Prices 


Sweaters. , 98 cents to $7.98 
“NATIONAL” Scarf Vailo-—the most 

delightful of allpresents . 98centsto $4.75 
Waists ; ; 2 ‘ r 98 cents to $9.98 
Raincoats . : : é 3 - $8.98 to $14.98 
Neckwear . - z - ; 15 cents to $2.98 


Belts E F : ‘ - 25centsto $1.25 
Fur Pieces 5 A 5 _ - $2.25 to $21.95 
Fur Coats. ‘ F ‘ 3 $20.95 to $59.75 
Fur-Lined Coats - : ; $19.98 to $42.75 
Hosiery : > - ‘ 13 cents to $1.98 


Misses’ Suits and eiaaaiid - $8.98 to $19.98 
Dresses and Costumes $11.98 to $29.75 
Ladies’ Coats and Capes . A - $8.48 to $31.75 
Handkerchiefs for Womenand Men 5centsto $1.39 


Plumes A a % ‘ 98 cents to $19.98 
Veils ‘ ‘ ; - 49centsto $1.98 
Ladies’ Skirts ; : : . - $3.98 to $14.98 
Petticoats . ‘ ‘ - 98 cents to $7.98 


(A $5.00 “NATIONAL” Taffeta Petticoat is a delightful present) 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing $1.25 to $12.98 
Infants’ and Children’s Dresses 59 cents to $7.98 
Kimonos, House Dresses and Bath 

Robes ; ‘ 3 Fe 79 cents to $5.98 
Maternity Skirts ; : - $5.98 to $8.98 





“NATIONAL” TAILORED SUITS 


Made-to-Measure $10 to $40 
Style Book and Samples Free 


Your ‘S‘NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suit will be a delight — 
an actual source of pride to you. Because it will be a suit 
cut and made individually for you. In its making, the best 
skill, the best designers in this country will take part, giving 
to this and that line just the curve needed and suited to 
your figure. 

You need only select from your ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style 
Book the style you like, send us the few simple measure- 
ments we ask for—and your suit trouble is ended. We 
will guarantee to please you so well that you will say, ‘‘I 
am proud to wear this suit.” 

‘Now, what am I to do?’” youask. First, write for your 
free copy of the ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Style Book and a large 
assortment of samples of the beautiful new suitings. 

Second, turn through your Style Book and select from all 
the beautiful new styles the suit you ¢Aimk you will like, select 
from all the new materials the material you ‘Aink you will 
like and let us make the suit for you—at our risk of its 
pleasing you. If it doesn’t please you, you are under no 
obligation whatsoever. Send the suit back, we will pay 
express charges both ways and refund your money. This 
is the fairest and most open offer we know how to make. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


The ‘“‘NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 

Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the ““NATIONAL” Guar- 
antee Tag—our signed guarantee—attached. This tag says that 
you may return, at our expense, any ““NATIONAL” Garment 
not satisfactory to you and we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


221 West 24th Street 
Mail Orders Only 


New York City 


No Agents or Branches 
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Reliable “NATIONAL” ie 


Every “ NATIONAL” Fur Peece, or Fur Coat ot Fur 
Lined or Fur-Trmmed Coat is sold subject to your ap- 
proval. \t must dehght you m every way or we will 
refund your money, 


“NATIONAL” Furs are therefore selected with the 
greatest care by the best experts. And “NATIONAL’ 
Pres will save you moncy. Quality considered, our 
pnces are incomparably lower than elsewhere 


Suits for Misses 
and Small 
Women 
These are Ready-Made Suits 
created by the best Designers 
and Tailors and specially de- 
dijesdl and proportions’ for 
Misses and Small Women 


Nowhere in the world have 
suits of equal quality and of 
equal style ever been created 
for Misses And Small = 
Women find the opportunity 
not only one for Saving — but 
for the greatest satisfaction 
Because these are not merely 
mall sizes—but suits per 
fectly proportioned for small 
figures These suits wall be 


a revelation to You. 





The Best Coats 
in the World 























For twenty-two years 
the “NATIONAL* 
has specialized on 
Ladies Coats By 
virtue of longer and 
© broader experience 
by reason of greater 
knowledge, no one in 
the world can possibly 
compete with the 
“NATIONAL” on 
Ladies’ Coats You 
get here a better cut 
more skilfully designed 
and tailored and better 
fitting coat and tor less 
money than you can 


anywhere in the world 





It is the most useful because it makes 


It is the best taste to give useful presents. 


NATIONAL?”’ 


It offers you the most beautiful and 
It will enable you to make better gifts and make more gifts 


One book is here reserved for you 
You will find your Christmas money, or the money for 
—more real satisfaction and service if you this season use a 


the Ideal 
Xmas Gift | 


viceable, these de 
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NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO 


NEW YORK CITY 
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| MSGALL PATTERNS 


These celebrated pat- 


terns have been continu- 
ously on the market for 
41 years. Millions of 
women use them. Why 
is it? Because they are at 
once stylish, practical, easy 
to use, economical and 
absolutely reliable. 

We are makers of Fash- 
ions. We create styles 
that become the standard. 
Women know they are 
dressed correctly and with refinement. 
Thousands of dressmakers use McCall Pat- 
terns. Sold by one or more reliable stores 
in nearly every city and town in the United 
States and Canada, or by mail, delivered 
upon receipt of price. 


CHICAGO 








Correct Dress and Style for Women 


~~. 
~ 






 MSCALLS MAGAZINE 
on 


McCALL PATTERNS 
No. 3665-— Ladies’ Waist 
No. 3589 —Ladies’ Skirt 


Price, 15 cents each 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 200 to 210 West 37th Street, New York City 


SAN FRANCISCO 





a. 


is a woman's magazine. It 
is useful and helpful. 

Primarily it is a fash- 
ion magazine, containing 
all the new monthly 
styles. Fifty to sixty new 
designs in each issue. It 
tells one how to dress 
stylishly and with refine- 
ment. It is also a house- 
hold and family magazine, 
all in one; interesting and 
instructive alike to all. 

Over a million a month are sold, which 
means millions of readers. You should 
be one of them. Only 50c a year, includ- 
ing a free pattem. Worth double. Sample 
copy upon request. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


























The best surface for 
the Kitchen Floor 


And for the pantry, steps or wherever there’s hard 
usage —is Acme Quality Floor Paint (Granite). 


It saves endless scrubbing and is always fresh 
and cheery. It withstands grinding wear for years, 
eee retaining its color and unbroken surface. 





Granite Floor Paint, like all Acme Quality 
finishes, is easy to apply. It spreads evenly and 
dries quickly. Hides all blemishes. 

















Other floor finishes, of every kind, 
for every surface, are included in 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, 
and Varnishes 








Acme Quality Varnotile, a superior var- 
nish; Acme Quality Varno-Lac, stain and 
varnish combined; Acme Quality Art Wood 
Finish ; Acme Quality Floor Wax and others 
-\ for both new and old floors. 


Whatever surface of any character you have to paint or 
finish, there’s an Acme Qua/ity Kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 


answers every question you could ask about what 
finish to use; how mucli is required; how to pre- 
pare surface and apply—full directions in every 
case. A valuable book to have on hand. IIlus- 
trated in colors. Write us for a free com- 
plimentary copy. Ask your dealer for 
Acme Quality. If he can’t supply 

you, write to : 


Acme White Lead and 
Color Works, 
Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 








Mennen’s 


(Borated) 


Skin Soap 


fulfills every Toilet Soap 





At all dealers, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. post- 


paid. Sample cake for 4 cents in stamps. 


Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


TRADE MARK 
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A Booth of 


Dennison Raper 


Multiply it according to the size of 
your hall and you have 


The Foundation for a 
Successful Bazaar 


For years no material has proven so 
serviceable, economical or effective’ 
for indoor decoration as l 


DemmsowPaper — | 


Finely créped, Plain and Printed 


i} 


Never color-streaked. 
“stretch” and strength. 
Every year new designs of up-to-date 
character such as shown in no other 
material. 


With unusual 


Send to Dept. A, our nearest store, for 
free book “Art and Decoration.’’ Then 
ask your dealer for Dennison Paper. 


Dyewnioow oI fy. So. | 


THE TAG MAKERS | 


| BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA | 
} CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS i 








Send for our free catalogue 


of beautiful furniture 


“ha IE beauty of style of your 
home depends entirely on 
the furniture. 

You can give it ‘‘class’’ and evi- 
dent artistic beauty by furnishing it with 
Brooks furniture. 

The cost will be even less than for the 
cheap, tawdry furniture which is found 
In so many furniture stores. 

Why? Because Brooks furniture comes to 
you in a flat box in fitted sections which you put 
together easily yourself. You save dealer’s 
profit and heavy charges for freight, crating, 


finishing, etc. Our catalogue will help you to 
fix up your home at a low cost. 











Stained and finished free, if desired, 
Either plain or quarter sawed white oak. 
$15.00 chair ~«. . . . . $6.75 
30. OO settee , ° ° . 13.50 
25.00 library table . . . . 11.25 


30. 00 dining table = 
Ask for furniture catalogue No. 11 
Brooks Mfg. Co., C. C. Brooks, 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Pres. 


1511 Rust Ave., 





























Built on honor—of best mate 
rials —the only range made entirely 
of Charcoal Iron, that won’t rust like Steel 
and Malleable Iron, that can’t break. Out- 
wears three ordinary ranges. Seams riveted 

always remain airtight. Lined with quar 
terinch pure asbestos board 


assures depend- 
able baking heat. You save half the fuel witha 


Great Majestic y 
Malleable and menge o 


Charcoal Iron 


All doors drop, form rigid shelves—no sprin 1g >. 
Open end ash pan—ventilated ash pit and 
ash cup prevent floor from catching fire— oat 
all copper reservoir —removable— in eae 
direct con act with fire—boils 15 gal Who Sells 


lons water in a jiffy. Best range 


the Majestic 


at any price —sold by dealers 4 
im nearly every county in y 4 ete “Write 
forty states. For Our PREE 






It Book, ‘R 
Should See It ! y 4 Comparisea.”” — 
Be In 


Majestic Manf. Co. 


Your Kitchen Dept. 51, St. Louis, Mo. 





ROSE MARSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


motions as a guard for their own feelings. For 
Rose was continuing her secret meetings at night 
with Charlie Acton, and often, as her mother 
read, she would be inwardly quaking for fear 
he would be kept waiting too long or some one 
would see him, half wishing all the time that 
something would keep her from going to him. 
Charlie never failed her, always waited till she 
came, and so, gradually, she grew to feel that 
she owed him the meeting. Nevertheless a sense 
of guilt was always heavy upon her, especially 
if she did not get in till late. 

Toward Wentworth, who called almost every 
day, she had developed a curious shyness. When- 
ever she was with him she thought with especial 
shame of her trysts with Charlie—there was 
something so straightforward about Wentworth. 
Although she was miserable when he was with 
her she had an odd sense of reliance upon him— 
the kind of trust she had formerly given to 
Aleck. Her brother, she knew, had his mind 
on something in which she had no share: what 
it was she was not even curious about. 


$293 Aleck, on these evenings when his mother 
read aloud, was preoccupied with thoughts of 
Mrs. Arlington. At first he had avoided her, 
just as he did Charlie Acton, but she had written 
him a note expressing the sorrow she felt at the 
cessation of relations between the families, and 
venturing to hope that their own friendship, so 
charmingly begun, would not be discontinued. 
Aleck felt decidedly flattered and re-read her 
note frequently. As far as he was concerned, 
the friendship of himself and Mrs. Arlington 
might have fed indefinitely on that note. Mrs. 
Arlington, however, met him one afternoon 
near the office of the ice company, just as he 
was about to set out for home. 

‘How pleased I am!” she said, holding out 
her hand. ‘I was just thinking of you.” 

“Thanks, so much,’’ he murmured, his hat in 
his hand. He stood by her uncertainly for a 
moment, but she moved on in the direction of 
the woods near the Country Club. Then she 
stopped suddenly. 

“Oh, were you going home?” 
dull of me! I might have known.” 

“Not at all,” said Aleck gallantly; 
going where you are if you will let me. 

“*Perhaps you ought to go home. But I'll let 
you go with me to walk if you’d really like to.” 
He moved on beside her, and she looked up at 
him sympathetically. ‘‘As I said,’ she re- 
marked, ‘‘I’ve been thinking of you—and of 
your family, of course, almost all day. For this 
is the critical day, isn’t it?” 

‘It’s the day of the recount of the ballots, 
yes, ”’ said Aleck. 

‘It'sv ery distressing, all this,’ she murmured, 
‘for one whose spirit sends out shivering little 
tendrils which shrink and sear under all the 
bitter conflict in the world.’ 

Aleck thought that delightful phrasing. He 
wished he could answer‘her in kind, but for the 
moment he could only express the bald facts. 
‘Feeling has run pretty high,” he assented; ‘‘the 
very youngsters playing in the streets are taking 
sides.”’ 

‘* Ah, yes!” 


to plunge 


she said; ‘‘so 


“Pm 


she said; ‘‘that is youth: 
needlessly into struggles. 
over that.”’ She turned her bright, 

Aleck, and then added: ‘‘ But 
this to you. I know you are 
thought and felt.” 


to fight, 
One gets 
full gaze on 
I need not say 
a man who has 


22383 Aleck was still young enough to feel a thrill 
of pride at being called a man by a woman. It 


seriously annoyed him when friends of his 
mother spoke of him as being a nice boy. 

“T’ve tried to do a little thinking,” he said 
modestly, and then he added truthfully: ‘but 


I can’t say that I have felt a great deal yet.” 

‘*Sometimes,” she said, “those who think 
about experiences can understand better than 
those who merely have the experiences.” 


As she spoke she turned away her head and 
sighed, and he reflected that there were worlds 
of experience through which she must have 


gone, and to which she could perhaps give him 
the key of understanding. 

They wandered through the woods, talking 
about life and growing graver. Then, suddenly, 
Mrs. Arlington’s mood changed. 

‘““Do you know, I feel like a child out of 
school,” she laughed. ‘‘I wish we could have a 
lark of some sort.’”’ She looked up at him with 
a charming, dependent expression. 


*Let’s go to Harden on the interurban and 
have dinner,’ proposed Aleck. ‘‘They have 
good chicken dinners—suppers, rather—at the 


little hotel there.” 

Mrs. Arlington clapped her hands gleefully. 
“What a splendid idea!” she said. ‘“ What an 
enterprising person you are! How engrossing 
your woman friends must find these little plans 
of yours!”’ 

Aleck’s bosom rose at the round term “‘ woman 
friends.”’ He could have told her that he had 
never, so far, taken any one, woman or girl, out 
alone to dinner. “If you really like the plan,” 
he said, ‘‘I shall feel inspired to think of more 
such for you and me.” 


Aleck thought that this was really doing 
pretty well, and Mrs. Arlington quite agreed 
with him. She found him a very likable com- 
panion, and by the time they had returned 
from Harden they were advanced into a very 
confidential state of friendship. 
$3 It was half-past nine when Aleck neared 


home. Hehad pl inned to mention « asually to his 
mother that he had taken a friend out to dinner; 
then he was going to cover up all questions by 
a dissertation on the best way of handling a 
chicken supper. Just before he got to the gate 


he saw Wentworth coming out of the house next 
door. Aleck waited for him. ‘‘Coming in?”’ he 
asked. 


Wentworth nodded, and they walked up the 
path together. Only Georgia was on the porch. 
Mrs. Marshall and Rose were upstairs, and 
Marshall was still downtown. 

Georgia rose to meet them. ‘‘Is it decided?” 
she asked eagerly, and then Aleck remembered 
that by this time the result of the recount must 
be known. 

**Ves,”’ said Wentworth; 
town went for no-license.”’ 


‘“‘as we thought, the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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A Watch Case 
To Be Proud Of 


ne way to cheapen a watch 

is in the case. It is an easy 

thing to do because the average 

buyer doesn’t think much about 

the case—so that is where he 
gets bitten. 


‘Thousands of men and women today 
are carrying watches that are away below 
the standard they have set for themselves 
in other things. It is a sort of shoddy 
thing to do—to carry a cheap watch just 
because it is worn inside the pocket and 
not outside. 

Now don’t putall the blame on the jewel- 
er. You talk to him about the movement 
or ‘‘works” of a watch and you get the 
movement you ask for. You squeeze the 
price down as lowas possible — and you get 
a trashy watch case, oracase that is scamped 
in workmanship. It does not last. It does 
not serve you well while it does last. It is 
not the right protection for the “‘works.’’ 


The trade marks illustrated on this page are 
your safeguard. ‘They are standard with the 
fine jewelry trade, and have been for 50 years. 
They mean absolute integrity in bullion value, 
in assay, in construction of a watch case. Be 
sure to find them. Every good jeweler in this 
country knows the marks and carries the cases. 
They are made for ladies’ and men’s watches — 
plain, engine-turned, engraved or enameled. All 


sizes, all patterns. 


AG MARK TRADE MARK 


CRESCENT KEYSTONE JAS.BOSS 
GOLD FILLED SOLID GOLD GOLD FILLED 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 
Established 1853 
Philadelphia 
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Rubens 


For Infants, Misses 








The Ruben: 


cottor 


half cotton), wool, silk 
wool, and 
birth to any age. 
stores 


good 


My 


Shirt is 
merino (halt wool and 


made in 


and 
to fit from 
Sold at dry- 
Circulars, with 


all silk, 


price list, free. 


should be 
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A Word a a : 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life 


without it. 


preserver. 
It affords full protection to lungs and 


Shirt 


and Women 


No child 


abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal toa great 


many children. 


Get the Rubens Shirt at once. 


no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 


doesn’t keep it, 
dened the hearts of thousands of 


write to us. The 


mothers. 


accessible to all the world. 


from 
enfeebled by age, 


Made Also in All Sizes 


for Misses and Women 


Take no other, 


If he 


Rubens Shirt has glad- 


want it 


The Rubens Shirt is so easily adjusted and fits so snugly 
to the form that it proves particularly effective in guarding 


cold and protecting the health of 


or others who are delicate. 


Beware of Imitations! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the 


stamped on every garment. 


Manuf’d by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, CHICAGO 
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invalids, 
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As a Gargle and for 
Mouth and Teeth 


Dioxogen 








delightful cleanser. 
scientific tests 
an hygienic 

characteristics, 
bleac hing 
trial bottle free upon request. 


The Oakland Chemical Co., 114 Front St., New York 


Dioxogen is a safe, most trustworthy, most thorough, and 
antiseptic—as proved by de/ 
ication both as a toil 
from all ol 
compared with ordi 


It is a veal 
It is ideal 
measure. 
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Dioxogen is 
and should not be 
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DON’T MISS 
New York’ Leading 


Fashion Catalogue 
For Fall and Winter 1910-1911 
Write To-day for FREE Copy 


This 160-Page Book 
faithfully and beauti 
fully illustrates anid 
fully describes every 
thing to wear for 
Women, Misses, 
Girls, Boys an 
Infants 

At Money- 
Saving Prices 
the lowest ever 
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INDIA CREPE 

COMBINATION 3 j 
No. L2902 he * - 
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This is a charm. rr ‘ 





ing, well-made 
combination gar 
ment, made of 
a new material 
called “‘/udia 
Crépe.”’ Wis a 
soft sheer, crink 


ly material wh 


Does not have 

to be ironed 
after the garment 
is washed. You 
need only hang 
it up and when 
dry it is ready 
to wear with- 
out any ironing 
whatever. Think 
what a convenience 
this is! This combina 
tion is made in Princess 
effect, fitting the figure smoothly, and 
avoiding any uncomfortable bunch 
ing at the waist-line. The top is 
trimmed with German Val insertion Money 
and beading run Uwough with refund- 
baby ribbon. Both the neck eg, ed if 
and the armholes are frilled 4 =: not 
with Val lace, the ruffle at the satisfactory 
bottom being daintily edged with lace 
tomatch. We can supply this hand 
some combination only with drawers 


$1% 


Postage Prepaid 


Me pay Postageor 
Express hothWays 
Sizes 32 to 44 Bust Measure 





To receive full value for your money you cannot 
afford to be without a copy of New York’s 


Leading Fashion Catalogue. 
It is FREE. Write TO-DAY. 
Si Gr 6 
0 


Address Dept. L 
| SIXTH FAV.19°T020" STREET, { NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1865.————_—_—__ 
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RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 























is easy, safe and eco- 
nomical; allows the 
utmost freedom of 

movement and is 
readily attached. 
It interests chil- 
dren in dressing 
themselves. 








All genuine 
have the 
Molded 
Rubber Button, 
and Velvet Grip 


is stamped on the loops. 








ise 


Sample pair, children’s size 
(give age), mailed on re- 
ceipt of 16 cents. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U. S. A. 

















Make your own table syrup with 


MAPLEINE 


Granulated sugar and water 


Here is the recipe: 

Two cups of boiling iter, four cups of 
granulated sugar and one heaping teaspoon 
ful of Mapleine rhoroughly 1 t 

sugar in the water, stir in the Mapleine and 

strain through a damp cloth. rhis makes 
one quart of delicious table syrup, whic! 

is ready for use as soon as cold. 

It is difficult perhaps for some to 
see how any manufactured prod 
can possess superior qualities to tl 







dissolve 





natural product with which it is com- 
pared. To say that Mapleine is better 


than maple would not perhaps carry 
conviction to all readers of a mag 
zine like THE JOURNAL. T 
a demonstration is required. 

Therefore we ask you to be the judge 
—obtain a bottle from your grocer and 
remember that we sell Mapleine on the 
complete understanding that if it isnot 
perfectly satisfactory, or better still, 
completely to your liking, if made 
according to directions, it can be 
returned at our expense, and your 
money will be refunded 

A 2-0z. bottle costs 35c and makes 
2 gallons of syrup. If your yrocer 
can’t supply you, write to 


CRESCENT MFG. CO., Sole Mfrs. 
317 to 321 Occidental Ave., Seattle, U.5.A. 
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ROSE MARSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


They were silent for a moment, and then 
Georgia said suddenly: ‘‘I’m sure you've some- 
thing else to tell us.” 

Wentworth glanced at Aleck and said: ‘I 
don't think your mother and Miss Rosamond 
had better be told this, Aleck. I’ve suspected 
it for some time, and now I'm certain of it. 
Acton intends that your father shall pay heavily 
for his opposition to him.” 

“Acton can’t do so very much,” said Aleck. 

‘“As you know,” said Wentworth slowly, “he 
is one.of the most influential directors of the ice 
company. He is going to try to oust your father 
from the presidency.” 


M338 Aleck uttered an exclamation. ‘‘Why we 
can't let him do that, Wentworth. It wouldn't 
make so much financial difference in the end, for 
Father could go into something else; but it 
would be a knockdown blow to him. It would 
take‘his work from a man after he’d put his best 
energies into it.” 

In the darkness Georgia shot Aleck an approv- 
ing glance; the boy had good sense and good 
feeling. Aleck did not realize that he was 
showing more real maturity than he had in any 
of his remarks to Mrs. Arlington. 

**You and I will make a good fight and try to 
influence the directors,”’ said Wentworth. ‘I’ve 
been working on the little German, Neuman, 
for a few days with this in mind. But we’ve 
very little time; the next directors’ meeting is 
the day after tomorrow.”’ 

They sat talking over possibilities for half an 
hour, In her own room Mrs. Marshall waited 
impatiently for her husband to return; Rose, in 
her room, determined not to meet Charlie that 
evening; ten o’clock was too late. And at the 
trysting-place Charlie wondered impatiently 
why she did not come. 

Vill 

ap the next afternoon Georgia Crane put 

on her prettiest white gown and went in the 
direction of the Country Club. She did not 
enter the club building, but skirted the lawn till 
she came to the golf links. She knew that she 
would find John Acton there playing his usual 
afternoon game. Her hope was fulfilled that he 
would be alone on the grounds. He had made a 
good record and was in excellent humor. Even 
if he had not been, the sight of Georgia would 
have pleased him. He hastened to meet her. 

‘*T came on purpose to see you,”’ she said. 

His face hardened. ‘‘I wish you hadn’t—that 
is, I’m always glad to see you. But I wish you 
hadn’t come to ask anything of me.” 

‘*Your conscience must be hurting you,” said 
Georgia sharply, ‘‘if you feel that I ought to 
ask something of you.” 

He looked down at her, a smile moving his 
grim face. ‘‘It isn’t that,’ he said; ‘‘but I 
know you well enough to guess what’s going 
through your head these days.” 

“You know little enough of me,” 
Georgia. 

‘*Well I know that whenever you come near 
me I feel as if I’d made a thousand dollars in an 
easy deal,’’ he said. 

‘Oh, if you’re going to pay compliments 
she said disagreeably. 

“T won't, then. I’ll talk about anything you 
like if only you won't speak of my business and 
Marshall’s.”’ His tone changed a little, and he 
added: ‘‘I wish you wouldn’t, Miss Crane. You 
think I’m hard, but at least I’m not the kind of 
man to feel any pleasure in the fact that one of 
Marshall’s relatives is pleading for him.’’ 

‘“‘T am sure,’ Georgia said, coloring, ‘‘that if 
Andrew knew I was here he would not forgive 
me—ever. Nevertheless I came to ask you not 
to try to oust him from the presidency.” 

“Out he’ll go,’’ Acton said briefly. 

“T think I can use an argument to convince 
you,” said Georgia quietly. She intended to 
tell him of that shameful night when she 
and Marshall had taken home his only son, 
insensible and ill, and had never spoken of his 
disgrace, not even to each other. 


flashed 


9U$$ ‘‘ Miss Crane, you can't convince me,’’ Acton 
said. ** This is a matter where no one can move 
me. Marshall has interfered with my plans, 
and I never permit any one to do that without 
suffering for it.” 

‘*That is barbaric talk,’’ said Georgia; ‘fool- 
ish, too. People’s plans are constantly being 
interfered with. If your son died tonight it 
would upset some of your plans.” 

‘Tm speaking of things within my control,” 
said Acton. 

‘*But it seems such a petty thing to do,” per- 
sisted Georgia; ‘‘and think of al] the trouble 
you are causing Mrs. Marshall and those two 
young people of theirs, who are just as dear to 
them as Charlieisto you. And youare troubling 
me, too.”’ 

‘*That’s the one thing I’m sorry for,” he said. 
“Vou are the only one I’d think for a moment of 
considering. I'll say more. If I had happened 
to think of you before I started things moving I 
believe I'd have stopped. Yes, I think I should.” 

Again Georgia flushed. ‘* You are not exactly 
tactful in the way you make concessions to 
friendship,” she said irritably. ‘‘But we'll 
simply disregard me, if you please. And I’m 
going to make a statement to you which I think 
will change your plans.”’ 

‘“There’s Charlie now,” 
golf stick at his son, who was coming toward 
them slowly. Acton’s face was full of tender- 
ness, even of yearning. He turned to her witha 
jerk. ‘‘ What were you saying, Miss Crane?” 

‘*No, I can’t tell him,’ thought Georgia. ‘I 
can’t hurt his faith in the boy.”’ Aloud she said: 
‘Nothing; just—nothing,” and turned away. 

“You'll let me walk home with you?” Acton 
asked; ‘‘part of the way, at least?” 

‘*No, please, I’d rather not,” said Georgia a 
little brokenly. She hurried past Charlie with a 
nod. She was almost on the point of tears as 
she went home. It seemed a weakness that she 
shrank from hurting John Acton when he was 
hurting all those who were closest to her. 


said Acton, waving a 


Just after dinner that night Wentworth 
called, to find, as seemed always the case now- 
adays, only Georgia on the porch. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Marshall is upstairs with Ted,” she explained, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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Griddle Cakes piping hot—very simple to make and 

very delicious to eat. 

The best and most economical breakfast you can serve— 
helps you to keep down housekeeping expense because Aunt 
Jemima’s Pancake Flour is the same as it was years ago 

and is sold at the same price. 

Waffles and Muffins made from this flour never fail 
to please all the family, especially the cook — they are 
so easy to prepare. 
Keep a few packages in the house—then you 
can always serve a delicious meal. 
Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


P ; Manufacturers of the celebrated 
_— Aunt Jemima’s Special Cake and Pastry Flour. 
OR FAMIL 
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Aunt Jemima’s Family 


The funny rag dolls—Aunty and Uncle each 15 inches 
high and two comical pickaninnies each 12 inches 
high, all ready to cut and stuff, will be sent you 
for 4 coupons and 16 cents in stamps, or we 
will send you any one of the Rag Dolls 

for one coupon and 4 cents in stamps. 

Cut out and save this advertisement 

and we will accept it in place 

of a coupon taken from a 

package. Give address. 


The Davis Milling Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





Aunt Jemima Climbing Doll 
Thiscoupon oracoupon from a package ofA. J. Pancake 
Flour, A. J. Buckwheat Flour or A. J. Special C. & P. 
Flour with 10 centsin stamps or silver will bring you post. 
LV paid one of our clever, Imported A. J. Climbing Dolls, 
Give address. DAVIS MILLING CO., St. Joseph, Mo, 











IN LEMONADE IN PIES. 


Syrup in Cooking 


You will be surprised to know of the many 
ways Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup can be used. We 
have prepared an attractive book ‘““From Camp 
to Table”? which tells how to make the dishes 
illustrated and contains 33 prize recipes. 

Every housewife should have it. You will 
delight your family with the many new delica- 
cies you can make. Send for It. It’s Free. 


Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 


Is the Pioneer Maple Syrup of 
Full Measure—Full Quality—Full Flavor 
here is a coupon on every can of Log Cabin 


which enables vou to secure an always useful ar- 
ticle—a beautiful, full size, long-wearing, silver- 






INJANS ANDO PRESERVES. 


plated teaspoon as illustrated —no advertising on 
it. A Souvenir of Towle’s Log Cabin. 


|: 
2-8 
SEE RECIPE BOOK 





lo every reader of this advertisement who sends 
us 10 cents in coin or in 2 cent U.S. stamps, we 
will mail postpaid one of these spoons. Address — 


The Towle Maple Products Co., St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 
Refineries and Offices: 





ANDIN ALL | ANG. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
In the Virgin Maple Sugar Forests 


St. Paul, Minn. 
In the Center of North America. 


f 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coust Headquarters. 
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OLS English 
Floor Wax 


\ HETHER hard or soft wood, old 

or new, Old English brings out the 
natural beauty and gives a rich, deep, 
polished finish which remains. It is the 
most satisfactory finish for 


All Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 

It never flakes, chips, nor becomes 
sticky — prevents heel marks and scratches. 
Easily applied —economical. 1 Ib. (50c. ) 
covers 300 square feet. 


Send for Our Book 


‘‘Beautiful Floors’’ 


treating of 
Finishing 
New 
Floors, 
Finishing 
Old Floors, 
Cleaning 
and 
Polishing, 
Care Waxed 
Floors, 
Kitchen, 
Pantry and 
Bathroom 
Floors, 
Interior 
Woodwork, 
Stopping 
Cracks, 
Removing 
Varnish, etc. 


ner 


FVERY 
~ flooror 
bit of furni- 
ture needs 
clean- 
ing and 
bright- 
ening 
just as 
— every 

; ‘ carpet 
es, i needs 
a sweeping. 

; Just go 

over it once or twice a month with a cloth 
dampened with Brightener—then a clean cloth, 

FOR WAXED FLOORS. Brightener is the only prepara- 
tion that will successtully clean and polish a waxed floor 
without removing the wax or injuring the tinish. 

FOR VARNISHED AND SHELLACED FLOORS. it 
takes away the dull, worn look. It does »zore than clean 
and brighten—it leaves a thin, refinishing coat which 
makes any finish wear about twice as long; never shows 
heel marks nor scratches. A quart (75c.) lasts about 6 
months. Write today for booklet ‘*Aeaute/ud loors”' and 


FREE SAMPLES 


of Brightener and Old English Floor Wax, 
Brightener, 40c pt.; 75c qt.; $1.35 half gal.; $2.50 gal. 


Mention deders name 


A.S. BOYLE & CO., 2000 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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surface: 


ae 


you were dusting. 


and lustre of the finish will be restored. 


3-in-One contains no grease or acid to soil 
orinjure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. 


Household size, 8-0z. bottle, 50 cts.; 3-0z., 


25 cts.; trial size, to cts. All stores. 






and valuable booklet—-both free. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


41 Broadway, 


S'IN-ONE OIL 


Try this on your buffet, 
dining table, parlor table, 
chair, piano--any varnished 


Moisten a soft woolen cloth 
or cheese cloth with a few drops of 
3-1n-One. Then wipe furniture just as if 


You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
result! Every bit of dust and soil, greasy 
finger marks, etc., will vanish. A little more 
oil and a little rubbing, and mars, scars and 
stains will disappear. All the original beauty 


FREE.— Write for generous free sample 


NEW YORK 
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Wants Your Address 
Where Do You Live? 


Just write us to-day, ona postcard: **Send 
Catalog No. 38.’’ Our Falland Winter Gen- 
eral Catalog will goto you, next mail, FREE. 

Our Catalog of Gifts and ‘Toys will also be 
sent, in plenty of time forChristinas shopping. 

We pay postage anywhere, on mail 
shipments of $5.00 or more. See Catalog 
for Freight and Express Free Delivery 
‘Terms throughout the United States. 


1% ff Mousse 


NEW YORK 
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‘‘who had a fight today with a saloonkeeper’s 
son. The honors went to liquor and brawn, 
but Ted is getting the spoils of the victor 
tonight.” 

Wentworth seated himself in a chair beside 
her. ‘‘Marshall’s gone to Springfield; but 
Aleck ?.”’ 

‘*Working in the office. Rose has gone upstairs 
with a headache.” 

It seemed to Wentworth a long time since he 
had had a word with ‘‘ Miss Rosamond.”’ In the 
mornings, as he went to his work, he usually saw 
her fostering the vines of roses, and she seemed 
to him pale and weary. ‘‘ Tomorrow,” he told 
Georgia, ‘“‘the directors meet. Acton has been 
using every sort of pressure to get them to vote 
his way. I’m afraid he’s got the majority with 
him. He has if littlke Neuman votes with him.” 

‘*Are you sure you can’t do anything with 
Neuman?” asked Georgia dolefully. 

[ve tried hard; but, you see, he’s German, 
and I never know how to take the Germans.” 

Georgia leaned forward alertly. ‘‘Take him 
on the side of sentiment, of course. It’s a lovely 
night! Go and get Neuman and make him go 
for a walk with you; talk about the stars and 
the birds and the flowers. Lead him along this 
street, and when you pass our garden talk about 
the beautiful family life here; you can compare 
Aleck and Rose to lilies of the field if you like.” 
Wentworth laughed, but Georgia said: ‘I’m 
serious, really; and besides I’m tired.” 

Wentworth rose. ‘‘I really meant to see him 
once more before the meeting anyway, and if 
you're tired I’ll leave you this minute.” 

“But take him walking this minute,” insisted 
Georgia. 

He nodded and went off with his long, swing- 
ing stride. Rose, peeping from her window, 
thought that he walked with great purpose, as if 
he would hew down any obstacles in his path— 
obstacles over which Charlie would vault in his 
light-hearted way. 


23s Wentworth found the little German director 
at home, took him for a walk and talked to him 
understandingly about Nature, as Georgia had 
suggested. The night was sweet, Neuman’s 
broken English rather attractive, and presently 
Wentworth warmed to his subject and began 
presenting Marshall’s case with unusual feeling. 
Following Georgia’s hint he harped on the family 
string. And then, jus: as they were passing the 
garden which he was accustomed to think of as 
the true setting for Rose, all his work was 
spoiled. 

They were sauntering by the lower part of the 
garden, and in the light of the half moon they 
saw two figures standing together in the shadows 
of a tree. They parted; the youth vaulted 
lightly over the fence; the girl went slowly up 
the darkest path of the garden. The electric 
light from the street struck across her fair hair, 
her slender waist—- Rose. 

Neuman snapped open his watch. ‘‘ Nearly 
twelve,” he said. ‘‘I guess, Mr. Ventwort, I 
don’t yet give a vote to a man that takes as little 
care of his girl already as Marshall does. Good- 
nacnt.”” 

Wentworth scarcely noticed that he was 
alone. He clenched his hands as if he could 
will away the episode. Not for a moment did he 
blame ** Miss Rosamond,” but how dared young 
Acton draw her into such an indiscretion? He 
began to walk hard, and after a time realized 
that habit had taken him to the ice plant. There 
was a light in the office window. As he looked 
the light was quenched. He crossed the road 
and stared up at the building. A man and a 
woman came out by the front door. The man 
closed it carefully after them, and then turning 
offered his arm to his companion. She leaned 
upon him confidingly, and so they walked up 
the hill. Wentworth recognized Aleck and 
Mrs. Arlington. 

In the morning when Wentworth left his 
boarding-house he did not look into the garden 
next door, where Rose was busy with her pruning 
shears. He went down the walk with averted 
face, and Rose shrank back as if she had been 
struck and hid her face in her hands. She had 
not seen Wentworth the night before, but she 
had come to depend upon his morning greeting; 
now that it had failed her she felt as if he must 
feel what she had been doing; as if he, and with 
him all the world, must be condemning her. 


S3ss In the middle of the morning her father came 
home. She had a wild fear that he knew, that 
he had come to reproach her. She heard him 
speaking to her mother and the murmur of their 


voices was troubled. Presently her mother 
called her. She went trembling. At first she 
could not understand what they were saying to 
her. Then she realized that they were telling 


her that her father was no longer president of 
the ice company; that he had preferred to give 
up his position at once, upon the election of the 
directors against him, and that Acton had 


announced himself as ready to take it at once. 
\leck was to continue as bookkeeper till col 
lege opened, “Aleck wanted to resign, too,” 


Mrs. Marshall told her, “‘ but your father thinks 
he ought to continue. Your father will take a 
long vacation till he tinds some work he likes.” 








**T don’t know how I'll take a vacation,” said 
Marshall “You would have thought to hear 
those directors talk that it was the greatest 
advantage that could come to a man to be 
thrown out of his position. Some of them even 
went so far as to plan how I should spend my 
time Litthe Neuman suggested gardening 
Don't look after your flowers so much as your 
eeds ne said Veed and throw the veed 

er tne fe ( He mt ! littie ductl 

None ol them inderstood = the irony rf 
Ne ma ( | 

ae r fat r will ive time to take you dris 
ng and golfing Rose aid Mrs Marshall 
“Vou have been mewed in the house entirely 
too much this last week or so 

Marshall put his arm fondly about his 


| I 
daughter. ‘‘Why, yes, my dear; I'll be the 
most willing of escorts We'll go off on long, 
splendid excursions together, and you'll see 
what a splendid hand I'll be at making love 
to you.” 

* Don’t! Don’t mention the word love to 
me!” cried Rose, and fell into wild sobbing. 
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It Contains over 1000 
Illustrations of the 


Newest New York 
Styles. 


We guarantee absolute sat- 
isfaction, or money “Ye- 
fanded, on anything you 
purchase from us. 


Have YOU a Copy of 
this Catalogue? 


It’s FREE 


Write for it 
To-day 


































We pay You do not risk a 
all mail penny when you 
or express 


order from 


BELLAS HESS 
& CO. 
N. Y. City 


charges to 
anything you 
order from this 
catalogue, no mat- 
ter where you 

live. 
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Either Suit 
or Coat illustrated here, or 
both, sent to you at your town, all express 
charges paid by us, together with our guarantee 
of perfect satisfaction or money back. You 
don't risk a penny. Send your order today. 


No. 1L70. Strictly Man-Tailored Broad- 
cloth Suit. The grade of broadcloth used is 
strictly all wool, highly lustrous and splendid 
wearing quality. Semi-fitted style with 34 
inch coat. Long roll notched collar, inlaid 
with finest satin, piped with Persian trimming, 
ame trimming on sleeves. Single breasted, 


No: 52 73- ; This Handsome Coat, 


designed the newnmilitary effect, is made 
from astylish heavy weight Scotch mixture, 
with reversible back, the plaid reversible back 
answering for the lining inside. Buttons high 
to the neck with turn-over military collar, in- 
laid with velvet, piped with satin. ‘Turn-over 
cuffs and pockets trimmed to match collar. 
Buttons through with large cut Ivory buttons. 
‘Two deep plaits at back, headed with same 
buttons. An extremely warm and serviceable 
coat, and one of the newest and most stylish 
You can 
have it ina handsome shade of Oxford Gray, 
the new brown or navy blue, with plaid back 


ot contrasting color. $4 inches $1398 
nh alit 


buttoning with four MAT Re cary ed Ivory but models brought out a ReaD: 
tons. Lined with Belding’s Guaranteed Satin. 
Shirt the new and popular banded model, 
in a striking combination of plaits and flare. 
We can furnish this suit in black, navy blue, a 
handsome shade of brown, and the new shade i nal 

" s 29 1e: °o. . Same coat as above, made from fine qui vO 
ot smoke gray. I& to 44 bust meas- $1 450 lustrous imported black Kersey. \okeandsleeves $ 298 
ure, 23 to 30 waist, 37 to 44 skirt = any 13 J 


> 


long, 32 to 44 bust measure 


ed with Belding s Guaranteed dat a 


vo BELLASHESS€.CO 


——— BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. 


**y __NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. 


We Pay 
All Mail 
or Express 
Charges to 
Your Town 
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C. G. Gunther’s Sons 


Established 1820 


FURS 








Catalog sent upon request 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Dept. H 























That Priceless Vase — 
That Precious Heirloom 


Smashed! 


Money cannot 





replace it; 
but 
Caementium 


will restore it 





If small parts are missing they 
can be filled in and built up. 
Joints are almost invisible. 
Czmentium will mend anything 
about the house, office-furni- 
ture, pots and pans, china, glass- 
ware, etc. 


CAMENTI 


‘Sticks everything, but is not sticky’’ 


It is a mineral paste of powerful tenacity. 
It is permanent. Things mended are 
mended to stay. Any article mended with 
it will stand the test of its former usage. 

Czmentium comes in 25c tins ready to 
use. Itis in a convenient form and may be 
easily applied. Shake well before using, and 
allow mended article to set. That's all— 
for splendid results. 

Get it at hardware, drug, grocery or 
Stationery stores, or send 25c (in stamps or 
coin) and we will mail you a full size tin. 
Get it today. 


CAEMENTIUM SALES CO. 
Sole Agents U.S. A. 
120 J. Boylston 8t., 


78J. Wabash Ave., 
60 J. Church 8t., 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 


A’Fairy" Velocipede 





or Tricycle 


Just anything on wheels 
won't do for your child. 
The risk of accident 
from cheap machines is 
too great, they look 
common, are always 
needing repairs and are 
so hard to operate that 
injury to the child often 
results. 

‘“* Fairy’ Velocipedes and 
Tricycles have highest 
grade bicycle construc- 
tion—steel tubing —reg- 
ularbicyclesaddle—ball 
bearings throughout 
are comfortable — easy 
running — afford hene- 
ficial exercise without 
enough effort to be 
harmful. 

‘The “Fairy” gives the best service—is the longest 
lived—costs the least for repairs— andisa little beauty. 
As well made as the best ‘‘man’s size” bicycle. Write 
for descriptive booklet. 

301 Center St. 


The Worthington Co. *tivain’> 


Originators of Ball-Bearing Vehicles for Children 


PA RKER’S Arctic Socks 


Registered in U. S. Healthful for bed- 
Patent Office chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Sold in all sizes 
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5 by dealers or by mail, 25ca 
pair. Parker pays postage. Catalogue free. Look for Parker’snamein 
everypair. J.H.ParkerCo., Dept.I, 25 James St.,Malden, Mass. 


























WHAT WOMEN HAVE 
ACTUALLY DONE 
WHERE THEY VOTE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


Idaho, where women have voted for fourteen 
years, is the only State in the Union lacking a 
law to compel railroads to provide suitable 
segregated toilet-rooms for women and children. 

Eight of the Eastern States have recently 
passed laws abolishing the common-law mar- 
riage. This is perhaps the most important step 
possible toward the conservation of the home. 
Colorado, Idaho and Wyoming, where women 
vote, have not passed such a law. 

I asked a woman legislator why none of these 
laws had either been originated or copied in the 
woman suffrage States. ‘‘Oh,”’ she replied, ‘we 
don’t believe in fad legislation!” 


Women Were Promised Higher Wages 


Ce of the strongest promises made by the 
advocates for ‘“‘votes for women”’ is that if 
suffrage were given them by the men they would 
have the weapon in their hands that would 
compel men to pay women higher wages. 

My next investigation was to see how this 
promise had been fulfilled in the four States where 
women had voted 14, 15, 16 and 41 years. 

You can hire plenty of girl stenographers just 
out of school, in Denver and Salt Lake City, for 
$5 and $6 a week. You cannot hire even the 
greenest boy for less than $7.50 a week. This 
ratio of male to female wages extends pretty 
generally throughout the scale of skilled labor. 

The cashgirls and salesgirls of these two cities 
are paid exactly the same as similar girls are 
paid in the department stores of Chicago. 
And it costs more to live in Denver or Salt Lake 
City than it does in Chicago. 

In the four States where women vote there are 
comparatively few girls in domestic service, and 
domestics are much in demand, but great as that 
demand is the Swedish and Norwegian hired 
girls get from $18 to $25 each a month where the 
Japanese ‘‘boy”’ gets from $25 to $40 a month. 

Newspaper women are paid less than news- 
paper men, just as they are in the East. One 
curious fact must be noted in this connection: 
among the newspaper women of Denver I found 
that two out of every three did not believe in 
woman suffrage. 


One Woman Says Suffrage is a Hindrance 


N NONE of the four States did I find a woman 

in executive management of a corporation. 
There are no women real-estate operators or pro- 
moters. I did not even find a woman cashier of 
a bank, though I inquired for one. 

In school-teaching it is the same as in the 
East. The grades are taught by women, the 
high schools and universities largely by men, 
while the principals are, nine times out of ten, 
men. And the men are paid more than the 
women! 

In Denver there are eight woman attorneys, 
or one to every twenty thousand of the inhab- 
itants, which is just half as many, according to 
the population, as there are in Detroit, for 
example, where women do not vote. I asked 
one of these women, an excellent attorney who 
has fought her way valiantly to the top and who 
is a credit to the bar and to womanhood, how 
suffrage had helped her. (She is a voter, too!) 

‘‘Helped me!” she said. “It is not a help, 
but a hindrance. Woman’s political enfran- 
chisement does not aid industrial equality. The 
attitude of men has been (and I quote the words 
that one of them used to me once): ‘There! 
You’ve got your rights! Takethem!’ It could 
not possibly have been any harder to succeed in 
New York or in Philadelphia than it has been 
in Denver. Men give women ‘rights’ here, 
not privileges. The business woman here does 
not meet courtesy, chivalry or justice. I do not 
expect the courtesy and chivalry in business, but 
if I could get within long-distance-telephone 
reach of justice I would be satisfied; plain, simple 
justice as between man and man. Not flattery, 
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not charity, only justice! 


How the “Wets” Carried Denver 


ANOTH ER positive claim made by the advo- 
cates for ‘‘ votes for women”’ is that if women 
were given the ballot they would uplift and 
purify politics. 

I was in Denver at the time of the last elec- 
tion, and had, therefore, a first-hand oppor- 
tunity to study the question of woman’s honesty 
in politics. I saw scores of women accept 
money for the election held in Denver on May 
17, 1910. An incalculable amount of money 
was spent on that day. In my own very re- 
stricted sphere I saw about $17,000 paid out to 
women in five, ten and twenty dollar lots. 

Two issues were before the people. First, the 
temperance question: should the town be wet 
or dry? Second, the water-franchise question: 
should the city own its own water plant or let 
a corporation have it? 

On the temperance question every one of age 
could vote and the ballots were about half male 
and half female. On the franchise only tax- 
payers could vote and the ballots were about 
two-thirds male and one-third female. The 
great bulk of the money was spent by the 
saloonkeepers to keep the town wet, and by 
the corporation to get the franchise. 

The corporation, though it spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, could not purchase the 
male electorate. Municipal ownership won by a 
comfortable majority. 

But on the temperance question the vote was: 
For the drys, 17,237; for the wets, 33,191; the 
wets’ majority, 15,954. With the votes half 
female and half male the saloonkeepers won 
almost two to one. 

For two weeks before that election the women 
and children of the working classes paraded the 
streets making strenuous appeals for a “dry’’ 
town. Three nights before the election the 
Auditorium held 5000 people, largely women, 
fighting desperately for temperance. 

That same day I sat in the office of the cam- 
paign manager of the ‘‘ wets” and saw a stream 
of “political” women pass in and out. Each 
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Note the 
improved, 
scientific 
construction 
of TWOLAYR— 
the perfected 
new Winter 
Underwear for 
all the family: 


(1) a light outer fabric of 


elastic rib; 
(Fleece Lined) 


and warmth; 


@i-= 





lined underwear. 


is the most hygienic underwear. 


one heavy fleeced fabric. 


dealer’s. Look for the Bodygard shield. 


Write for Bodygard Book No. 19. 





(2) an air space for ventilation 


(3) a light inner fabric of ribbed fleece. 


OLAYR 


The New Fleece Lined Underwear 


TWOLAYR is the ultimate improvement in fleece 
It is more than a warm, comfort- 


able, durable, perfect-fitting underwear. TWOLAYR 


It is your safeguard. 
supply you, write us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 


F Makers of Bodygard Underwears, including Lambsdown, Vellastic, Springtex, and others. 
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(Highly Elastic) 





The two fabrics of which Twolayr is made, are ingeniously 
knitted together and are lighter in weight, yet equal in warmth to 
The air which circulates in the space 
between the two fabrics keeps the inner fleece soft and dry. 


Separate Garments and Union Suits for 
Men, Women and Children at 50c and up. 
TWOLAYPR is one of the famous Bodygard Underwears. 


Ask for it at your 
If he cannot 
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Your guest-room and your bath- 
room may be made just as at- 
tractive as those shown in color 
in the Sherwin-Williams’ Cottage 
Bungalow Portfolio, which is 
sent free on request. 


ERY few people have any adequate idea of 

the beautiful and durable effects that can be 
produced simply and inexpensively by the use of 

the right paints, varnishes, stains, etc., in and about the 
home. For your information we have prepared this 
special Portfolio of ten color plates which illustrate a 
complete plan of decoration adaptable to the average 
house. Complete specifications are given to produce the 
effects shown, not only for the finishing of the walls, 
ceiling, woodwork, floors, etc., but also suggestions 
for the curtains and draperies, the rugs and furniture. 
You can adapt any or all of the color combinations in our 
Cottage Bungalow or our Decorative Department will prepare 


special suggestions upon the receipt of blue prints, drawings 
or descriptions of your home or other buildings. 


If you are interested in home decoration, by all means send 
for this Portfolio today. Sent free on request. 














Stencil No. 11 


SHERWIN-WILLIAM 
PAINTS &VARNISHES 


Address inquiries to Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 





N Brighten 
e) Up 


we We have a booklet which 

4 tells all about the paints 

and varnishes needed to 

touch up your home and 

keep it in good repair. 

@ These products are called 

the Brighten-Up Finishes, 

because they help brighten 

up your home. Ask for this 
booklet. It is sent free. 
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ROASTS 


No other seasoning can 
equal that delicate touch 
given all roasts by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It brings out the best flavor 
of Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Chops, Stews, Game, Gra- 
vies, Salads, Cheese, Welsh 
Rarebits and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 


It’s a royal relish for many 


a dish. 


See that Lea & Perrins’ signa- 
ture is on Jabel and wrapper. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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More Simple than Authors 


More Scientific than Whist 


“The public took it 
like wildfire.” 
—MilwaukeeSentinel. 
“A Flinch craze from 
one seaboard to the 
other.” 

Philadelphia Press. 
Flinch is the great- 
est game success of 
a century. More 
150 Superfine Flinch has already 
Quality Cards been sold than the 

0 entire output of any 

c other game brought 

At your dealer’s, or gut in the last hun- 
prepaid from us. 


Gold Edge, $1.00 






dred years. 

A game of keen 
competition, valu- 
able mental training and pure fun—for young 
and old. Just the right mixture of chance and 
skill to make a perfect game. 

Any number from 2 to 8 can play. Sample 
cards, instructions, etc., FREE. Write us today. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 
119 Burdick Street, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 











Ir 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


Now you can get away from 
conventional patterns and 
rest your eyes on cuttings of J 
fresh charm. Go to a store 
| where you can get 


>Glark 


CUT GLASS 
(an —mtjee Points the name) 


See the new Prima Donna or the beauti- 
ful Wild Rose design, delicate in tracery 
and beautiful as the wild rose itself —and 
patented. Know that you'll 2z0¢ see these 
designs imitated. Write for illustrated 
book—many pieces at popular prices. 


yas 






























Fleur de Lys Brand 
H IR NETS 
Black, L’t, Med. and D’k Brown, Blonde, Grey, Auburn 

Turbanne’’— Extra large, all over pouch net with draw 
String and pins, adapted to Grecian style coiffure. 

A-1-Q tality The most popular net offered . . 10c 
x Coro-net’’— Extra large all over, tearproof fringe net, 10¢ 
Con-tour’’— Extra large; patent fastening, all over pouch 


net, conforms to any style coiffure, keeps color, durable, 15¢ 
Send P. O. Order or coin if unable to éuy from local dealer. 











Poirier & Lindeman, Dept. A, 459 Broadway, New York 








Fine Rugs ‘::; Old Carpet 


DENWORTH RUG MILL | SEND FOR 
3045-47-49.51 Boudinot St., Phila. 





CATALOGUE 


WHAT WOMEN HAVE 
ACTUALLY DONE 
WHERE THEY VOTE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


woman took with her a ten-dollar note and 
instructions how to work her precinct. There 
were 211 precincts and four women workers to 
each precinct. The night before election each 
of them got another ten dollars; the committee- 
women twenty-five and the chairwomen seventy- 
five dollars apiece. ; 

One woman came for her ten dollars and was 
rudely shown the door. 

““Why?” I asked the manager. 

‘*She double-crossed me last election,” said 
he. “I paid her, then she sold out to the other 
side and worked for them. Two days ago I gave 
her ten dollars. Now she is back for more. I 
throw her out. Today or tomorrow she will go 
to the other side and get paid. The night before 
election I’ll hunt her up and slip her another 
ten, or maybe fifteen. Then I stand a chance 
that she will work for me, but I will not be sure.”’ 

“‘Are many of these women like this?”’ 

“‘Nine-tenths of them.”’ 

““Why do you continue employing them?” 

‘‘Because the other side does. I don’t dare 
neglect them. I would rather spend the money 
and take a chance on half or more of them 
working for me than to freeze up and have the 
whole pack on me. Besides, they are often 
useful. Where there is an ignominious job I 
can’t get aman to doI can always get awoman.”’ 

‘What kind of an ignominious job?” 

“‘Well—last election there was a district I 
knew was against me. The polling place was 
in a schoolhouse. I gave a woman ten dollars 
and told her to go there when the polls opened 
and challenge everybody, to delay the election 
in every possible way. I wanted to keep the 
vote down. That woman certainly earned her 
money. She held up everybody. She made 
them go back and get their certificates from the 
County Clerk. She almost tried to make them 
produce their birth certificates. The first three 
hours of the morning only fourteen votes got 
through. About eleven o’clock she held up the 
alderman from that ward. The policeman on 
the beat hunted me up and told me to take 
that woman out or he would arrest her. 

“¢Vou’ll not arrest her,’ said I; ‘if you do I'll 
have the polls closed and notice posted ‘‘ Closed, 
Women Intimidated by the Police.’’ Then the 
election will swing my way. You’ll not dare 
make a martyr of that woman.’” 

““VYou know that woman is crazy,’ said the 
policeman. 

““Certainly,’ said I. 

““¢Then why have you got her there? 

““Because she’s crazy,’ said I. 

“Then we went off and left her to her work.” 


> 


said he. 


How Women Sell Their Influence 


LECTION day I asked a number of the 
“wet” workers why they were against tem- 
perance. One of them, a middle-aged woman, 
with two daughters and a son, said: ‘‘I don’t 
believe in saloons, but the business people want 
them, and the City Hall wants them, and there’s 
money for me in working for them—so why 
oppose them?” She was not exceptional; there 
were thousands like her. Such women won the 
election, two to one for the saloons. 

One woman told me she had started to work 
for the ‘‘wets,” but was later out for the ‘‘ drys.” 
She was very pretty, very smartly gowned. 
I asked her why she had changed. 

“Why,” she said, “the ‘wets’ gave me seven 
dollars and a half two days ago, and I was for 
them all right, but this morning I found they 
had given my sister ten dollars, and now I am 
for the ‘drys.’” 

At that moment the “wet” manager came 
up, quietly handed her five dollars, chatted with 
her pleasantly for a few moments, and passed 
on. ‘‘How about it now?” I asked the girl. 
** Still for the ‘drys’?” 

“No, sir,’ she said. ‘‘I’m out for the ‘wets’ 
now—and just wait till I tell Jane.” 

“Vou'll lose Jane,” I said to the manager 

“Don’t worry about that,’’ he replied, wise 
in his woman-suffrage wisdom. ‘I slipped Jane 
two-fifty at the same time. I can’t imagine 
how I ever got mixed there. It will take a lot 
of explaining to haul the price in that family 
down to ten dollars next election.” 


All Political Women Have Lost Something 


LITTLE later, in one of the most exclusive 
polling places, I talked with one of the high- 
est officials in Denver. The votes were being 
cast in a garage. Women were driving up in 
their automobiles, and were being escorted to 
the ballot-box by their husbands, brothers, 
fathers and friends. All looked perfectly orderly 
and respectable. But, out in the street, two girl 
workers, smartly dressed, were seated in a car- 
riage with their feet poised on the opposite 
seat, nibbling the candy just handed them by 
the manager on his rounds, and chatting famil- 
iarly with every male hanger-on that came along. 
“Don’t fail to look below the surface,” said 
the official. “When any one tells you that 
women mixing in politics help any tell him 
he has no real knowledge of the subject. In 
this election about a thousand women are being 
paid as workers, and 422 more women are sitting 
as officials at the polling places. Every single 
one of those women has lost something, that 
indefinable something that ought to set her 
apart. I would no more think of letting my 
wife or daughters come here to work than | 
would think of taking poison into the kitchen. 
“It is inevitable,” continued this political 
manager, and 1 may well close with his words, 
as the man stands high in Denver’s political 
circles, and voices the opinion that I found was 
held by many—‘‘It is inevitable,” he said, 
“that women should lose not only their fineness 
but also their characters when they mix in poli- 
tics. They cannot see the game as we do, not 
because they are mentally inferior, for I do not 
believe they are, but because they lack the ex- 
perience in affairs. So men do not treat them 
seriously. Woman suffrage in this State is a 
joke, when itisnotashame. High-minded men 
ignore the woman voter; to low-minded men she 
is—well, the less said about that the better.’’ 








Appearance And Performance Alike , ee 
Distinguish the Silent Waverley , 


HE TASTE, the artistry, the beauty of design and the won- 


derful craftsmanship which distinguish the Silent Waverley 
make it pre-eminently the admired car wherever it is driven. 


And in mechan- 


ki ical perfection it sets 7 
i a standard which Mie Stent 


! other manufacturers 
{ of electrics have long 
# tried unsuccessfully 
to reach, 

That is the com- 
mon testimony of 
Silent Waverley own- 
ers; and it is a testi- 
mony that you will 
endorse when you 
















His theoretical result of 


more than 98.5 per cent.” 
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Send for our handsomely 
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A noted gear expert writing in the American Machinist last July about dif- 
ferent types of gears placed the herringbone gear, used in the Waverley Shaft 
Drive, at the very top of the list in efficiency, and stated that gears connecting 
parallel shafts, as in the Waverley, are the most efficient. 


test at the Westinghouse shops described in the Scientific American of February 


12. The consulting engineer mide the efficiency 98.75% and the Scientific 
American agreed that “the efficiency of the gear is conclusively established as 


There is a Waverley representative near you who will be glad to 
demonstrate the Silent Waverley fully for you. 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 
176 S. East Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 4 ii 


have seen the 1911 ; 
Silent Waverley cars. ” 

The shaft drive on Se 
the Silent Waverley 
is the result of 15 
years of experience 
and 5 years of road 
test have proved its 
worth. It is the only 
driving system that 
uses herringbone 
gears connecting par- 
allel shafts. 






High Efficiency 
Shaft Drive 





98.7 % efficiency was fully confirmed by an actual 


May he do so? 
erley, Edison or National Batteries 
illustrated 1911 art Catalog —free on request 
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satisfying —all 
process of refi 


the pure juice. 


Serve it col 


olive, a saltine, a cheese straw, a Welsh-rareb:t emphasizes the flavor. 


evening entertainment, at home or at the club 
this pure juice is a fine drink, a healthful drink 


, Drink it Pure 
f= the bouquet of the ripe pineapple field, all the 


snappy acid tang, with none of the rude “bite” 
in the least unwholesome; all that’s delicious; all that’s 
Pineapple Juice. Non-alcoholic of course. The Dole 


apple adds no water, no sugar, absolutely nothing to 





he Drink Delightful! 


omed to in the unripe fruit-store product 
wn; all that’s good and nothing that’s 


this is yours in Dole’s Pure Hawaiian 


ning the juice of the Hawaiian Pine- 





d—the colder the better; cracked ice in the glass is a help. An 
It adds interest to any afternoon or 
. Nature has blended the pineapple’s constituents so perfectly that 
, an all-the-year-round drink. The rough throats of winter and the 


delicate stomachis of the cold season are peculiarly in need of just this delightful appetizer from tropical Hawaii. 


At. 
p Druggists 
SALLE) / 4 ete 


Grocers 


Be sure this name in 
red is on the label 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS CO., Ltd. 


112 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Our booklet gives hints for serving. Send for it. 
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e.cat! “Doors Make The House’ ! 


, ny The beantiful design and finish, exquisite grain 
and faultless construction of 


MORGAN 
DOORS 





/ 











add wonderfully to the permanent value, ¢ fort, { 
bennuty and satisfaction of the house. i 
Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong built of {7 
Se layers ol woe with gr nr 1 gin of te j 
S king, warping or Swelling limpos 
varieties of hard wood — Birch, plain or q er i 
white Oak, br n Ash, Mahogany, et Highe t r f | 
door quality Very best for Residence Ap f 
Bunga s or any building ’ 
I Morgan Door is stamped ‘‘MORGAN"”’ 
have Morgan Doors if you specily at isist 
In our new book Ae : f Morgan Doors 1. 
e shown in their natura r t t 
tecture lor interior or exterio 1 ! 
they are the best and « ipest ors for per ¢ 1) 
faction in any building. A copy will be sent on request. j 
Architect De tptive detat ? r ¥) 
mnuadt 5 ceisis tex \ 


Morgan Company, Dept. 14, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Distributed hy Morgan Sash and Door Co., Chicago { 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baitimore, Md 
mY Handled by Dealers who do not substitute i 
») 
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WHO IS TO BLAME FOR 
THE HIGH PRICES? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 




















closed. The same tactics were repeated the 
next winter and, as a result, at the end of the 
summer of 1908 the house was empty and has 
remained so since. The two thousand persons 
who live in the immediate vicinity of this lake, 
and formerly depended on it for their ice supply, 
had to pay last summer sometimes as much as 
a cent a pound for ice. It must also be borne 
| in mind that artificial ice is often not so good 
for cooling purposes as natural ice, since it may 
not be so thoroughly fruzen. Thus the house- 
keeper gets a poorer article at a higher price 
than under the old conditions of natural ice and 
free competition. 

















‘i OU can’t judge a mattress by its “#cking any more 

ha , than you can judge a man by his clothes. ‘To 
eZ buy a mattress znte/ligently you must see the 
inside, for the quality of a mattress depends first upon 
the quality of cotton-felt used. We are proud of what goes into a Stearns & 
Foster Mattress and that is why we provide a laced opening to let you see it 
before you buy. And remember that we put our label, bearing our name and 
the grade, on every genuine Stearns & Foster Mattress as advertised. Don’t 
be deceived. If your dealer can’t supply you, write us, and we will fill your 
order, express prepaid. 
We allow every purchaser of a Stearns & Foster Mattress to try it for 60 
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Few Things are Sold Under Free Competition 


DRESS SHIELDS 


F THE two instances here given were the only 
instances of the operation of oppressive Trusts 
the evil days would not weigh very heavily 
upon the mass of the people. The fact is, how- 


HILE there may be other Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you buy them, the 
Shields are the only Dress Shields that 








are odorless when you WEAR them. ever, that scarcely any article of importance is nights. If after that you are not entirely satisfied your money will be promptly 
They contain no rubber, are cool, light, white, do atta p ael oe —. bag ge refunded. 
notchafe, absolutely moistureproof: and washable. kite, iis ok chee andl af connie MADE IN FOUR GRADES 
‘ < 4 | co. < Ss 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED and subject to an artificial enhancement of prices . “A” 
At all good stores, or a sample puir sent for 25c. It ei 9 nak taendaeeh tink ont fame Anchor Grade Windsor Grade Lenox Grade Style “A 


4. , 1 
ue" Livers Camere Sriemet™ sent tree. nations are capable of influencing prices outside 
of their own fields. If, for example, two articles 
of widely different source and nature are yet used 
for similar purposes, an artificial raising of the 


$10.50 $13.50 $16.00 $22.50 
sim ses, an artificial raising of th THE STEARNS & FOSTER Cconr= = 
price of one enables those who make and sell the 


other to command increased price also. This ' Department K-8, Cincinnati, Ohio 4 
is illustrated by the price of petroleum. Thisim- fe } 

portant substance has been, as is well known, at 
for many years under the control of the best- 
organized, most farreaching and powerful com- 
INFANTS’ PANTS bination in the world. The name “Standard 
A dainty, comfortable garment Oil” is almost a synonym for Trust control, and 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry the personality of the head of it is the subject of 
and clean, the cartoonist and the political writer every- 
To be worn over the diaper. Made of where. By means of this Trust the price of illu- 
al’p REichakiie watseerect out minating oil is unduly advanced. This enables 
odorless, white, soft and exsily the great competitors in the same field—namely, 
cleansed. With or without lace gas and electric lighting—to command also in- 
trimming. 25c. to $1.00. creased price, since the element of competition 
is in part removed. If coal oil were very cheap 


ol e BIBS it would be necessary, in order to induce a more 


a f the sa heeting and have er 
gore as ities of af aie ‘Whee is iefhe extended use of gas and electricity, for the makers 
all the goud qua é ; of these illuminants to furnish them at lower 


At your dealer's prices than is now the case. 
Md Dept. 1 
The al’p Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Conn. 


Paper Influences the Cost of Food 





HE Paper Trust was recently the subject of 

vigorous attack in Congress. It is a powerful 
Trust, under the control of which immense quan- 
tities of material are produced. At first thought, 
perhaps, the housekeeper will not appreciate 
how this can affect the cost of living. News- 
papers and the weekly and monthly magazines 
are sold at such low prices that it seems impossi- 
ble to furnish them for less. These are, however, 
only the direct purchases. Paper enters largely 


Sor WOMEN 
C os O = M = F = O a R me nowadays into the items of the cost of food. One 
has only to take a brief look at the shelves of 


is the key-note of this world-renowned shoe. the grocery store to see the almost endless 
The name “Dr. A. Reed"’ on a woman's boot is a syno- variety of paper packages. Of course the price 
nym for Correct Style combined with Perfect Ease. of these foods is partly influenced by the cost 








Dni.@.Reed 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE 












4 of the paper container, and this may be applied ~ A “i 
TheLamb sWool either directly or indirectly by diminishing the EK DY at your 
Cushion amount of material in the package. Even 


which is “‘Built- 
In’’ the shoe, read- 
ily conforms to 
me a Sore of the 

here is no 
+ des ‘break- 
ing in,” no tired 
feet, no nervous 
tension. 

Won't you in- 
vestigate >? Isn't it 
worth the little § ' 
time it takes to : il 
write ? 

Write today for the name of our dealer in your town 
and * *My Lady’ s Boots’’—a beautiful booklet in col- 
ors containing valuable style information, illustrations 
of our latest models and sugges- 
tions for the proper care of the 
eet. 


John Ebberts Shoe Co. 
209 Clinton St., Buffalo, N.Y, 








the price of eggs may be so affected. Eggs are 
now almost universally (in the United States, 
at least) packed in crates made of coarse paste- 
board (strawboard). It may astonish many 
persons to know that a few years ago a paper- 
trade journal stated that the consumption of 
strawboard for egg-cases alone was about 12,000 
tons a year. Obviously an unduly increased 
price on such paper must be made good by 
increasing the price of the eggs. 

Similarly, the control of the tinplate manu- 
facture must be felt in the prices for canned 
goods, condensed milk, and household tinware. 








—— XG Grrocer’s 

“ the new Karo (Extra Quality) 
—with the red label. Clear as 
strained honey—a more delicate 


flavor. 


Large cans 10c and 15c 
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Trusts are Formed All Over the World 


T MIGHT be supposed, however, that buyers 
can take advantage of goods manufactured i in 
esher countries. If, for instance, sugar is held 
at an unduly high price in this country, what is 





Showing the eal) hae ot to prevent importing it from some othercountry ? Y ou will surely want some for griddle cakes and ~ 
“Built-In Lamb's ¢/:¢ Dy. 4. Reed Cushion Sole Shoe Two methods are employed to prevent this 
Wool Cushion Jor Women 









circumvention of Trust control. In the first 
place Trusts can be and are formed in all parts 
of the world. Very frequently Trusts of similar 
character in two countries will enter into an 
agreement not to invade each other’s territory. 
No specific combination is made, but what is 
commonly termed ‘‘a gentleman’s agreement” 

is established. Such agreements, if observed, 
are quite effective in preventing free competition 
and maintaining prices, but there is always 
danger that one or the other of the parties may 
be tempted to break faith and to sell a large 
amount of material in the field reserved for its 
rival. Toprevent such conditions it is c ustomary 
to utilize the principle of the tariff. By imposing 
sufficient duties upon a given article the importa- 














to spread on bread for the children’s lunch. 











Karo Cook Book—fifty pages, including thirty perfect recipes 
for home candy making—Free. Send your name on a post card, 
to-day, to 


Corn Products Refining Co., Dept. A, P.O. Box 161, New York 


+ © A 2 


| 4 Complete Stencil Outfit $1 
Cold Weather Brings Rats | / We 24 ss 























is a positive safeguard 
against tooth decay. 
Keeps the teeth white, 





To introduce our unequaled line we offer 
you this complete outfit, 6 cut stencils, 2 
: brushes, 6 colors paint, thumb tacks 








*. 


the gums healthy and 
the mouth clean and 
wholesome. 


tion of it on a competitive basis is prevented. 

It may be said that the Trusts are not of 
recent origin. Many of them have been in 
operation for a quarter of a century, or even 
more, but the pressure of high prices has been 
felt only lately—in fact, the active discussion of 


On the first approach of cold weather, rats as 
well as mice and roaches, endeavor to get into 
the homes where they may be comfortable dur- 
ing the winter. 

These pests are very dangerous, causing many 
fires by gnawing matches and doing great dam- 


andinstructions soany onecaninake 
> beautiful and valuable articles at lit- 

Tare “tle expense,in box 5x13 in, and Cat- 
alog $1 Prepaid. Value $1.50. Beautiful Stencil, worth 25c, and 
catalog 10c. J, F. RAHN & CO., 2204 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 








GET “THE VISITOR” FREE 
Tells you all about baby’s wardrole-needs, from 
the wee beginning up to three years. Illustrates 
our distinctive designs not to be had in the 
shops, complete outfits or single pieces, finest 
materials, mostly handwork. Direct to You 
at Maker’sPrices. §i4brings youan exqui- 


age to property. If you are bothered with these 
pests you should get a box of 


Stearns’ Electric Rat and Roach Paste 


Use it according to directions and you are 
sure to kill off ei vermin. site, complete outfit, stamped, ready for your 
2 ounce box 25 16 ounce box $1.00. Sold own hand embroidering. Worth $25 when fin- 
by druggists everywhere or sent express pre- [| | Shed, Others from $5 un, My personal sui. 
paid on receipt of price. easae, Wilts leriiida toon tas tulay-hookc tnday. a” 
Stearns’ Electric Paste Co., Chicago, Ill. Grace 8. Zorbaugh, Mgr., ~~ 
The Little Folks Shop, 807 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





Powder or Paste 
25c everywhere 


Old Feathers 


By Willowing or Adding New Tops 

Oldest and best known firm in 
America Dyeing, Cleansing 
and Curling Ostrich Feathers 
exclusively. Send us your 
Feathers no matter where you 
may be, and we will advise 
you what can be done with 
them and the cost. Gouds 
returned free of charge, if no 
order is given. 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co., 53- J TemplePlace, Boston,Mass. 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDING:28 


nnouncements, etc., engraved and printed, 


1 atest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 
Stationery. 1 ) Visiting Cards, 50 Write for samples 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont S+., Boston, Mass. 





the problem has been going on for only a few 
months. It would seem, therefore, at first 
thought, that some special cause is at work. 
This is not the case. Everything must have a 
beginning, and many evils arise so quietly and 
progress so slowly and gently that it is not 
until they reach considerable force that they 
are recognized. In their early days Trusts were 
looked upon as beneficial business movements. 
It was claimed that they economize production, 
systematize selling methods, and by their con- 
centration of capital and supervision they can 
secure and develop inventive talent, and thus 
accelerate thei improvement of processes of manu- 
facture and raise the standard of the products. 
It is also claimed that Trusts act to preserve 
the continuity of labor—that is, by means of the 
reserve of capital and power they can operate 
for a time without profit, and keep workmen 
employed during short periods of depression. 




































coziness. However effective your Made ina great variety of styles. 
a & + 
€: ? 
Be sure you get the best — Shipped carefully packed in bar- 


modern heating system may be Designed by a leading architect. 
you need the good old- tashioned Embody the best ideas of Conti- 

rels. Any mason can install the most intricate Mantel by following the complete blue prints furnished. 
Prices are very reasonable. Write for Sketch Book showing sixty-seven beautiful designs 


Py 4 A BRICK MANTEL IN YOUR LIVING ROOM ‘¢ 
chimney piece for its comfort, nental and English brick w ork, 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co.. Dept. 27. 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. | 


Greatly increases its beauty and my, THE P. & B. BRICK MANTEL. 
sociability and charm. Choice of six colors of brick. 
New York Sales Office, 112 W. 44th 8t. 
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When you plan the 
kitchen, consider 
tiles—tiles for the floor 
and for the walls. Such 
floors and walls are germ- 
proof, impervious to 
moisture, easily kept 
clean and _ intrinsically 
appropriate for the sur- 
face of a room where 

food is prepared. 


A tiled kitchen is beau- 
tiful, but attractiveness is 
not the argument here. 
The real argument for 
tile in both kitchen and 
laundry is health. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Tiles for 
the Kitchen and Laundry,” 
will give you some vital 
facts worth knowing. While 
you are writing ask for the 
set. The others are: 
“Tiles on the Porch Floor’ 
“Tiles for Fireplaces” 
“Tile for the Bathroom’ 


The Associated Tile 


Manufacturers 


1213 Seventh Ave., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 











HOWARD 


Dustless 
Duster 


(25 Cents Prepaid) 
Makes possible 


a dustless home. 


Write for our Dust 
Book “‘A.”” It’s free. 
Itwill show you how 
to make dusting a 
pleasure, how to dry 
clean a silk skirt in 
five minutes, how to 
clean windows in a 
twinkling, to polish ‘+h Ott co Sait”? 
pianos and highly fin- 

ished furniture, to make cut glass look like dia- 
monds, to make an old derby look like new. 








Money back if not satisfactory 


HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. 
164-1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD 
























YOUR BOY 
will welcome 
this gift 


atonce 

fascinating, 
instructive, 
seasonable and 
lasting. Awhole year 
of good reading. 


The American Boy 


A boys’ magazine, absolutely. Full 
of the stuff that makes manly boys. 
A monthly feast of wholesome stories, 
useful knowledge, fine pictures. 
Read it yourself. 

A Year to Your Boy for $1.00. 


0c a copy at news-stands, 


J THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 
117 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 














CLASS PINS 


and BADGES for College, School, Society or Lodge. ([ \9\% 


Either style with any three letters and wo 
YN figures, one or two colors of enamel, 3002 
Sterling Silver. 25c each, $2.50 doz.; 

Silver Plated, 10c each, $1.00 doz. Send for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 


wy BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 459, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





ENGRAVED $ 
10 WEDDING 7 
INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade— Nota printed imitation. Correctstyles. 
leach additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

, 124 Federal St., Chicago. 


Calling Cards, $1.00 
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WHO IS TO BLAME FOR 
THE HIGH PRICES? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


Twice two, however, never make five. Just 
in proportion as the, Trusts economize pro- 
duction they must base this economy on the 
taking away of work from someone. The proc- 
ess has been slow but sure. In the quarter of 
a century or so during which the evolution of 
Trusts has been going on, large numbers of the 
wage-earners of the community have been 
pushed out of the class of skilled workmen into 
that of the unskilled, with consequent marked 
diminution of their earning power. 

Every day brings forth some fresh evidence 
of the grip that the powerful combinations have 
upon the public. In May of this year the 
supply of milk and butter in the Middle West 
was unusually large for the season. Normally 
this would mean a lowered price, or at least 
a better quality for the existing price. The 
abundance of supply was due to the warm 
weather of April. As a matter of fact a well- 
known brand of butter was selling at five cents 
a pound more than it had sold in May for ten 
years previously. It was retailing at thirty-four 
cents a pound. What was the reason for this? 
The information is easily obtained. Manu- 
facturers and retailers were buying up all the 
product and arranging to store it in the ware- 
houses of Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia and New York—that is, locking it 
up until a time when the natural scarcity should 
oblige housekeepers to pay higher prices. The 
operations were carried out over a large area. 
One set of dealers ‘‘took care” of the neighbor- 
hood of Chicago, while another set bought up 
all offerings in the eastern United States. It is 
stated by those who are familiar with such 
matters that this butter will be retailed this 
winter at fifty cents a pound. 


Which Trust is the Most Oppressive? 


T WOULD be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
say which of the Trusts has been most oppress- 
ive in its exactions on the people of this country. 
Probably many persons would indicate the Beef 
Trust as the most oppressive of the entire lot. 
The increase in the price of meat has been so 
marked and so rapid and so incapable of explana- 
tion except upon the theory of artificial enhance- 
ment that portions of the community have been 
goaded to hostile demonstrations. Riots have 
been caused, and that peculiar manifestation of 
popular disfavor, the boycott, has been tried. 

So great has been the popular dissatisfaction 
that the United States Government (and even 
some State Governments) has instituted legal 
proceedings for the breaking up of some power- 
ful Trusts and holding their promoters responsi- 
ble. The Beef Trust, the Coal Trust, the Oil 
Trust and the Sugar Trust have been special 
objects of such action. No better proof is 
wanted, to show the relation of these organiza- 
tions to economic oppression of the public, than 
these Government proceedings. 

Allusion has been made to the fact that, to 
secure more perfect control, several Trusts may 
make an agreement for mutual support. With 
some of the most oppressive combinatiens in 
this country the railroads constitute powerful 
Trusts, for, in conveying articles by rail, cars 
of suitable form and in sufficient quantity are 
needed. Some corporations that send out much 
freight own cars, but others again are dependent 
upon the cars owned by the railroad. 

More than a generation ago a process of Trust 
control began in a small way, and has now devel- 
oped to be one of the most oppressive features of 
internal commerce. This is the abandonment of 
the canal system. This afforded a cheap method 
of transportation which, though slow, was en 
tirely satisfactory for non-perishable articles, 
such as coal. The railroads early saw in these 
canals a dangerous competitor, and acquired con 
trol of suchimportant ones as would eliminate the 
competition. The result is that canal transpor 
tation is almost at an end in this country, and 
the community at large is paying the bill in the 
form of increased freight. In the item of coal 
alone millions of dollars are annually paid by the 
housekeepers on account of the higher rate of 
freight on the railroad. Corporations that own 
cars may and do have agreements with rail 
roads by which their freight is forwarded more 
promptly or at less rates than for corporations 
that do not own cars. By very simple means 
some competitors may be eliminated so as to 
leave other firms in control of the field. 


The Present Age is One of Combination 


HE fact is that the present age is one of 

combination for the purpose of eliminating 
competition. Agreements to limit production, 
to maintain prices or to hold in storage until 
scarcity brings about enhanced prices are being 
made everywhere. The products of the farm 
are the special objects of these combinations, 
for such products are the necessaries of life and 
people must have them. The effect of the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand is in great part 
negatived. Small dealers are everywhere being 
bought out or, if they will not sell, crushed out. 
A tariff has been so arranged that the American 
citizen cannot get any relief from the prices 
ruling abroad, and the cost of almost every 
article of housekeeping has advanced by leaps 
and bounds. 

These are some of the reasons why the answer 
to the question, ‘‘Who is to blame for the high 
prices?’’ must be ‘‘ The Trusts.’ 


NOTE—The next article in this series, “* Why I Think 
Women are to Blame for the High Prices,’’ by Ellen H. 
Richards, will be published in the December 1 issue of 
The Journal. 

The articles already published are: 

Why Women Should Vote, By Jane Addams. 

Why the Vote Would be Injurious to Women, 

By The Reverend Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

Why Vivisection is Injurious, 

By The Reverend Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D. 

What Vivisection Has Done for Humanity, 

By W. W. Keen, M. D., LL. D. 

The Fallacy of Vaccination, By John Pitcairn. 

What Vaccination Has Really Done, 

By Dr. Jay Frank Schamberg. 

How Can We Check the Increasing Divorce ? 

What a Uniform Divorce Law Would Do, 
By Walter George Smith. 
What Better Marriage Laws Would Do, 
By Professor George Elliott Howard. 
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What is the most 

important position 

in the world? 
The Business 
AnaeEFr Of the 
ome. 


Why? 


$300.00 in Prizes 


will be paid for the best answers: 


Ist prize - «. $100.00 

2d prize . . . 75.00 

3rd prize . .  . 50.00 

4th prize . . . 25.00 

Five prizes of 10.00 each 

All other accepted 
contributions 5.00 each 


Good housekeepers never have time to 
talk about the importance of their work. 
Others don’t know. ‘The purpose of 
these prize offers is to make it worth 
a busy woman’s while to put into words 
what she knows and so to help the 
woman who doesn’t know. 


Conditions 


Write in ink or typewriter on one side of the 
paper only. 

Send no more than 200 words. 

Write your name and address plainly on each page 
of the manuscript. 

Send contributions before January Ist, 1911. 
Anyone may try for the prizes whether a subscriber to 
the Woman’s Home Companion or not. Enclose no 
postage as no manuscripts will be returned. 

The prize awards will be announced in_ the 
Woman’s Home Companion for April, 1911. 

Address all letters to 


HOME EDITOR 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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, aor 30 days free trial in your own 
THE RUNAWAY Ere ere wer * home ; 30 styles to select from. Get 


EQUATOR YVemeerrrr? ae the catalog and see for yourself. 


a 
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SJ 
S 


OF: 
<i Jy \ This he held out when the conductor came for 
RR \ \\ XN P SSE 
& a oY S - } sys the fare. 
N oe ; : 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) wee 


rs § & & That ain’t no good,” said the conductor. 

N For reply Nimbus folded the transfer up into 
a tiny wand, touched the conductor on the cap 
with it and said: 

“This car for the Equator. Passengers desir- 
ing transfers for the Arctic Circle or the North 


: : , : *clock—A 1 i- 
Pole will kindly mention it before we get to cao pith! apaeicatid ee 
Cuba.” 


_ « 
CHAPTER II Th d rt Ton seconds 
The Enchanted Trolley Car 1S avenpo _— 
F COURSE such an announcement as that e 
made a great commotion in the trolley car. t t 
The other passengers, a thin deacon, two Cc an es Ins an 
pluniber’s — and a burglar, wanted to 
get off immediately. 
“T was going back to the shop to get the to a perfect bed 
tools,’’ said one of the plumber’s apprentices. 
‘‘T was on my way toa horse trade,” explained ° ° 
thee doncem. —the really satisfactory solution of the 
“And I,” said the burglar, ‘‘ was just looking 


about for a nice easy house to rob. They don’t small space problem 


have any houses at the Equator, so I would have 



























HAT those interested 
in funeral arrangements 
may have opportunity 
for judicious casket 
selection, this Company places at 
the disposal of funeral directors 
and their patrons superbly fitted 
showrooms in the cities below. 
Thus is assured the most suitable 
purchase in each particular case. 

From the most costly to the 
moderate in price, including 
caskets of solid bronze, richly 



















Three minutes 
later — A per- 
fect bed. 


carved African Mahogany, quar- absolutely nothing to do.” In the Streit Davenport-Bed the back lets down and with the seat forms a full size 

tered oak and other staunch “Tut! tut!” said the conductor peevishly. bed, with the head and foot boards fu// width of the mattress. This keeps covers and 
$6 4 2 tos ‘ re “ oo > » 6 ; ’ > - * 4 C > " —I « - 

woods, and wide variety of cloth Keep your seats, gents. There ain’t no sucha | pillows on the bed and prevents draughts. 


d place as the Equator on this line. You’re on the The Streit is absolutely sanitary; mattress is always in the light and air, keeps sweet 
covered caskets, NATIONAL wrong car, young chaps,’’ he added, turning to : i 4 


‘ lies tine Bill i Nimbus and clean, free from dust, dirt and vermin. Dust proof wardrobe under seat. 
productions represent the highest 5 geal teiprpenetie . , There is no mechanism whatever in the Streit—nothing to get out of order. 
“Ys smemorial character, dignity of Billy was troubled at this. Could it be that 

MV ? — ’ J 


ve > ‘Thirty stvles . :p —to sul y “2 « r tas M4 av fc 
; ae Nimbus really couldn’t enchant the trolley car Thirty styles to choose from—to suit every purse and every taste. Write today for 
design, suitability and worth. after all? catalog and name of Streit dealer in your city. If there is no dealer near you, we will 
Write for the booklet —"* The National But the Fairy only smiled as the car, which supply you direct. 
Bronze,” fully descriptive, and con- 


: had started away suddenly, came to a stop, as 
taining an interesting history of the 


Try the Streit 30 days right in your own home. [If you are not satis- 


ee ee ee ae if it Les io _e pet , +t.” he said fied, your money will be refunded. Send for our 90 page catalog showing 
Street, » York. : y > Ww ret past it > said. one ° o,) & 
tere Sauk ae Dae Le man cat and describing in full all the styles. Learn how easy it is to solve the 
NATIONAL CASKET CO Get past what?” inquired Billy and the ot one bl Tie cdtalor also a j 
: \ plumber’s apprentices in a breath. smali space problem. uS Catalog also shows 
Albany ; Allegheny ; Baltimore ; Boston ; “That imaginary line,’ said Nimbus. “y yj ° ° 
Brooklyn ; Buffalo ; Chicago ; Fast Cambridge ; aie RE a - 5 Or arts h W Patented 
feta Hoboken; Indianapolis; Louisville; drew it across the track. e ne In oO Cc air 


New Haven; Nashville; New York City; “But,” said Billy, ‘‘no imaginary line really 

Oneida; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Rochester; goes anywhere except the Equator.” 

Scranton ; Syracuse; Washington; Williamsburg. és BY 8 ° aes a Sevag Th Ch . 
f 2 : Neither will the trolley car until I let it, e alr 

National Caskets are obtainable from replied Nimbus 


“SG “warn; RIOR OR REE 
regularlyestablished funeral directors So they are in the same fix. 











Tk t coat (FRETO SV AOL ALA ERO] 
evan. See t sell at retail. MA he motorman now came into the car. a . j x P 
lene, Yeere ere aes ae tee “Not enough juice,” he growled. “She turns Sit in it all evening without being cramped, without 
all right, but she don’t get nowhere.” slipping forward every few minutes. Ina Morris 
Be hag ; , ; 
——~() NAT 1O NAL® oc Try her again,” advised the conductor | chair only the back tilts. It wears you out trying 





anxiously. He was looking at Nimbus and Billy 

















: Pe . : : to keep from slipping forward. In the Slumber 
RADE RK J suSpIC iy $ ain’ en soapin’ ‘ha? . : ° 
Tr MA! with suspicion. You kids 1in’t been soapin Chair seat and back are in one piece. They tilt 
the track, have you?” he inquired suddenly. > . . 
“Qh, no, sir!” said Billy. “I’m not allowed together. You can’t slip out of this pocket. You 
_ | to do that.” relax every nerve and muscle and rest 


Look for the name 


completely. “Every Slumber Chair has 
the famous Streit foot rest. 
Made in 152 styles from $13.00 to $75. 


Go to your dealers. Sit in a Slumber chair. 
Try it for 30 days right in your own home. 


2338 The motorman again turned on the power, 
but although the wheels hummed and whirred « 
on the track, not an inch forward did the car go. 

‘“There’s something wrong,” he said, ‘‘but 
I don’t know what it is. She turns all right, and 





.ROOK 

















Fill out the coupon and get the catalog today. ys 
| . > @ ste « . y Ss > ? y e ae > ” e 
C A R D S she acts all right, but she don t go ahead none. on wera © The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co. 
~ She won’t,” said Nimbus, ‘‘till these people “ets wtidn, 28 St Ciack ti, O 
For Playing the Famous Games get off. It would be a shame to take them to ee eee priser em 
“Rook” ‘‘Parkette” the Equator.” 
“Tuxedo” “High 14,” etc. “Certainly it would,” said the deacon. “I 
with very clear rules for the 10 Splendid Games. for one am going to get off.” 
= what ; yy — ar in wid pryrg shes land. “M e, too,” said the burglar. 
“ine cards c i. Sold everywhere or by mai rom us, » . 4 
We who have published so many famous games guarantee And both of them did. aa Pp i 
you'll like it. Your money back if you don’t. It’s all right with us,’ said the plumber’s y 
PARKER BROTHERS apprentices, settling back in their seats. ‘Our 
Salem, Mass., or Flatiron Building, New York time will go on just the same.”’ 
19 Ivy Lane, EF. C., London, Eng. “c > st ain? i >)? ens . P 
Sole Makers of ROOK CARDS, PIT, PING-PONG, etc. ae Well, it ain't with me,’ said the motorman. 
MOCK TRIAL, new fun for a roomful, 50 cts. I’m going to see what’s stopping her. 
PASTIME Picture Puzzles 50c. to $5.00 each He went to the rear door and was about to 








swing off the steps when he uttered acry of alarm. 
“Great rabbits!” he shouted. ‘‘She’s risin’ 
off’m the track!” 
At this both the plumber’s apprentices ran to 





Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets IRA Reena eames at Se ae . Has No Folds 





From the front platform, but when they reached it the car Just put the roast in—then forget it. That’s all you have to do if you have a 
Manufacturers’ prices save you : had risen thirty feet in the air and was sailing CORONA Roaster. No basting, turning, or water is necessary. Whether it be 
dealers’ profits. We give a bind- § i} rrily tk yh space a : ‘ - ’ » Rs r 4 a 
ing guarantee of satisfaction and We P. merrily through space. . joint, fish, or fowl, it will be done to a delicious turn, with all the natural juices 
save you $3 1-3 per cent. aa € Fay, - a —— recled aig: Doge the car ~ retained. Roast cannot burn or dry up, because between it and the flame is a double 
Rug, reversible, all sans faigh at Freight sed i an ee ee a SOROS Oe steel jacket and a cushion of air. This roaster has no seams or folds to hold cooking 
2 Vane eee Splendid “What kind of a way to do is this?” demanded odors and grease— being stamped under tremendous pressure from a single sheet of steel. 
grade Brussels Rug.9x12it. $11. the conductor of Nimbus. ‘‘And me with a wife 
Famous Invincible Velvets, and five children.’’ S ] E ] W; 
9x12 ft.,$16. Standard Axmin- om ° ; , ve Mm n mM 
shore, Be it., $18.50, Fine ‘There is no danger at all,’ said Nimbus ea ess a e are 









quality Lace Curtains, 45c per soothingly. ‘‘We’ll have to come down again, 
pair and up. Tapestry Cur- 


Our “CORONA” and **AZURELITE” Seamless Enamel Ware is unusually 
tains, Wilton Rugs, Lin- you know. Everything does, that goes up.” 


beautiful and durable. Stamped from single pieces of unusually heavy steel 
































; ; Tr . ° . that does not easily dent, and then covered with three heavy coats of 
oleums at Mill prices. ae The conductor had got a little over his fright, the finest glass enamel, that resists rust, fire, fruit stains, and hard wear. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, and was looking out of the window. “AZURELITE,” a beautiful marbleized blue; “CORONA,” a rich, solid 
Ri tht Ganciccs. Shows latest “‘T don’t see where we’re going, Tommy,” he blue —also made with decorative festoons. 
gg hy soph eo said to the motorman, “but it does look as if We also make a complete line of other household enamel 
M . : re was le + itp??? yare. Sold by leading dealers. Write for descriptive 
we was on our way, don’t it? ware Dy g de : ! 
2456-2462 J St., Phila. Arise cba ie : paaetey WAS) AnHIRe AgereRt vou. 
: wl aid rs It’s an outrage!” said the motorman, ‘and Merete SAG: name GEL A Galler nestest you 
I’vea good mind to chuck this little feller over- THE ENTERPRISE ENAMEL COM PANY, 110 18th St., Bellaire, Ohio 
board. It’s all his doings. ‘ 
FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS But Nimbus paid no attention to him at all. 
Uta hig Re aE ““You see,” he said to Billy, ‘that a trolley 
: pee ee te a ‘Mhaes nf car can be enchanted if you go at it right. I 
K Ph ] M ll could enchant the conductor and motorman if hae ; ; 
ing 1 ip 1111S I wanted to. I think I’d turn the motorman r ‘ss — ees 
A FEW OF THEM BEING The siein grew pale at thi i ah: 
: zrew pale a Ss. 
No. 200 Long Cloth Ble, 2611 Naimock | Zhe motorn pale at this, Something You Should Know 
‘ No. 2611 Lady Cloth Now don t do nothing like that,” he said. 
botenee a Kin Phil Cambri “T like this flying business, honest I do.” satan 
omfort Clot ing Philip Cambric “Very well,” said Nimbus, ‘‘but I think you ; 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS had better go out on the platform and look for | \ For 38 years GARLAND Stoves and Ranges 
Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the stars. We may be running into one any time.” ‘ & have had the greatest sale of any stoves and 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS a ranges in the world. The line comprises 
Samples FREE on reques $3 The motorman was glad to return to his post, 4 Gas 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City and the conductor arose and walked unsteadily Stoves and Ranges, Furnaces, Ranges 





to the rear platform, where he held fast to the and Appliances. The GARLAND costs you 
dashboard rail and gazed with open-mouthed no more than stoves and ranges of inferio 


REMEMBER THE NAME wonder at the scene below. "grade. BG serene ay Sen 2 se 3 eee 





“We'll soon be coming to the Dog Star,” 

Nimbus told Billy. ‘‘ His name is Sirius, but he . OF i 3 6 5 Ae Pie ; 
isn’t. He’s almost eight million years old, but De Pha ailed 
he still behaves like a Puppy Star at the snow- Bae, “to"you on receipt of your request. Ask your dealer to show you 
making season. He worries the Snow Fairies ; 

half to death.” 


Give what ‘*What are Snow Fairies?” asked Billy. GAR LAN D Stoves and Ranges 
Comf — cannot— “They are the people that make the snow. : 
omfort, Convenience Didn’t you ever hear the proverb, ‘Make snow : “ ' 
and Lens Efficiency while the moon shines’?” BAKE WELL! COOK WELL! HEAT WELL! THEREFORE, ALL'S WELL! 
The most inconspicuous of eyeglass Billy wasn’t quite sure. He had heard one : Se: bd 
mountings. Properly adjusted Shur- very much like that though, about hay, and he Furnaces, Gas Ranges Eats Appliances 
ons will not tilt, droop or fall off. wondered if they made snow in fields and left it / 4 
$3 and $5 without Lenses out to dry in the moonshine. Sold by Leading Dealers All Over the World 
fests nose Shur-onn—ron are the one “Yes,” said Nimbus, although Billy had not 


discomfort if you wear inferior eyeglasses. spoken, “it is very much the same. The snow- 
Send for information that will instruct and 


The Michigan Stove Company 


=o Bagel flakes grow on the little stalks that shoot up Detroit Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World Chicago 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Ave. G, Rochester,N.Y. 
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Yo. PRICE SALE BARGAIN 
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These handkerchiefs are W warreaned all genuine hand 
made and hand-drawn in above beautiful designs on 
extra sheer, transparent handkerchief linen lawn. 
Imported direct from our native workers; 11x11 in.; 
worked in all 4 corners. Each 50c. Special Vy 
Price Bargain: To advertise our genuine Mexican 
drawn-work, Indian Rugs, etc., we will $ 
send these four handkerchiefs ‘prepz rid ] .00 
foronly . 
regular price ‘$2.00. ‘Same handkerchiefs in rare, 
sheer, pure Irish linen, regular price 75c each, the en- 
tire 4 for only $1.50; regular price $3.00. 

Orders filled the same day received. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or ar, — oe Holid 

rite today for our new Holida 

Free Catalo Bargain Catalog of eaconanon 
Mexican and Indian Xmas Gifts, mailed FREE. 
108 page Complete Art Catalog for 6c. Beautiful 
Catalog of Native Gems in actuai color, 4 cents. 
THE eae eg E. LESTER CO., Dept. All Mesilla Park, N. M. 


Mexican Drawnwork House of America 


LET US SEND YOU 


Hair Goods 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch or any 
- article you may select from our large 

: new catalog without a cent in ad- 

vance. One immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the world, enables 

us to quote surprisingly low prices 

Goods listed below 

are extra short stem, 

The DUCHESS CURLS made of Ps 
Thelatestauthoritative ‘ality, sclectell |i 
decree from Paris --made etn vases! ac li 4 
of very curly, finequal- Match any ons 
ity selected hair $5.00 "ry oHace- 















13, oz., 18 in. Switch . « See 
20z.,20in. Switch. . . . 1.35 
20z.,22in. Switch. . 1.75 
24 0z., 24in. Switch . . 2.75 
3 02., 26in. Switch. . . . 4.95 
4 oz., 30 in. Switch . . . 11.65 
20 in. Wavy Switch a 
22in. Wavy Switch .. . 3.00 
24in. Wavy Switch i S45 


26 in. Wavy Switch ; . 5.95 
3 0z., 30 in. Wavy Switch 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in. Natural Wavy. : 
Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly 5.95 
Coronet Braid, 3'2 oz., selected 
wavy hair. 5.95 
200 other sizes and grades: of 
Switches . - 50cto aa re 
Pompadour, Natural Curly 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $5 to “550 
Send long sample of your hair anil 
describe article you want. We willsend 
prepaid on approval. If you find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the amount. If not, return to 
us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; ask for 
estimate. 
Write for our new 1910 catalog, 64 
pages, beautifully illustrated. Shows 
all the latest 


PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR DRESSING 


and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in 
structions on ‘‘Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely 
illustrated, which every woman wants. Write today. 


PARIS FASHION CO.., Dept. 111, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants tn the World 


Send Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will lad 


3¢ sautiful « lesigns to 


Oriental—fit for any | 


wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c ae 













s the largest | ory 








rica. I 1 years Orig 

rs ok OLSON FLUF RUG (Grand 
Peinae ai 3 World irs 

We Pay the Freight 


Old carpets are worth money ; don't 


for book of desig 
prices and com 
information. 


OLSON RUG CO. 








Free Trial of Valentine’s Self-Cal- 
For 30 Days culating System of Cutting, De- 
signing, Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. Wit! 
this wonderful invention you can learn to cut and design 
all kinds of skirts, wais's, sleeves, jackets, etc., toa 
perfect fit. Easily learned by mail. Write for Book 


VALENTINE CO., 88 State St., Dept. R, Chicago 
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THE RUNAWAY 
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from the clouds, and the Snow Fairies harvest 
them and dry them in the moonlight. Then 
they sift it down on the land and sea, whenever 
Jack Frost says the little boys and girls are 
tired of nutting and making autumn-leaf bon- 
fires, and want to coast and throw snowballs.” 

mo” they make hail that way, too?” asked 

illy. 

‘‘Oh! gracious, no. They break the hail off 
the rain clouds with their hammers, and it freezes 
on the way down. They soon tire of that, though, 
so they never keep it up long. That is ‘why you 
hear people say ‘ Hail and Farewell.’ You have 
to say good-by to a hailstorm almost before 
you’ve had time to say hello to it.” 

“T think it is very ill-mannered of the Dog 
Star to worry them,” said Billy. 

“Oh, Dog Stars have no manners. That is 
very well shown in the poem I wrote about the 
Dog Star. Did you ever happen to hear it?”’ 

“No,” said Billy. ‘‘I never did.” 

“Well,” said Nimbus, ‘‘as nearly as I can 
remember it runs something like this: 


“Dog Star, Dog Star, burning bright, 
You can neither read nor write, 
Yet you frolic just the same, 

And have not a thought of shame. 


““When I say: ‘Add one and one,’ 
You reply: ‘It can’t be done. 
Sums are flat and grammar stale, 

I prefer to chase my tail.’ 

““When I ask: ‘Who built the ark?’ 
You turn somersaults and bark: 
Or you growl, with drooping tail, 

‘Was it Jonah or the Whale?’ 

“Dog Star, Dog Star, you don’t know, 
Euclid, Vergil, Scipio, 

Algebra or Calculus, 
My! But you are frivolous.” 


“You see,” continued Nimbus, ‘‘the Dog 
Star cares absolutely nothing for manners. He 
even barks at O’Taurus.” 

‘And who,” inquired Billy, “is O’Taurus?”’ 

“‘He’s the Irish Bull,” said Nimbus. “I'll 
tell you more about him later. I’ve got to go to 
meet this Meteor now.” 


US$ Billy had noticed that for some time it had 
been getting brighter and brighter, although the 
Sun had hidden himself behind a great wall of 
blue-black clouds. Now he looked through the 
front windows and saw a great star sweeping 
rapidly down on them, swishing a long. tail 
behind him. 

“TIs—is it a comet?” he asked in affright, 
observing that the motorman rushed into the 
" car, slamming the door after him. 

‘““Comet nothing!” said Nimbus. ‘‘It’s only 
a fourth-class Meteor with a message for me. 
They’re the A. D. T. boys up here, and he’s prob- 
ably brought some word from the Equine Ox.” 

The Meteor came alongside and Billy read 
in gold letters across his glowing cap the words: 


PLANETARY MESSENGER SERVICE 
No. 7,622,451 


wal) 2 ag he exclaimed, ‘‘there are a lot of 
them, aren’t there?” 

“Seven million nine hundred thousand six 
hundred and three,” said Nimbus. ‘What have 
you got, boy?” 

“Message, sir,’’ said the Meteor briskly, tak- 
ing off his cap and extracting a blue envelope. 

Nimbus took it and ran his eye over it hastily. 

“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish,’’ he said, 
handing the paper to Billy. 

This is what Billy read as he held the paper in 
his trembling fingers: 


“Accidentally went to sleep and the Spring Tide 
broke the other tropic. Equator trying to get away, 
and think I can’t hold him long. Please come or 
send help as soon as possible. 

“Regretfully, VERNAL E.Ox.” 


So! The Equator was trying to do the very 
thing Mother told Billy not to let him do! He 
was trying to slip off the earth by way of the 
South Pole! 


CHAPTER Il 


The Equator is Loose 


OTHER that Equine Ox,” said Nimbus. 
““T might have known he’d do something 
like that, and just before procession week, too.” 
“Procession week?”’ said Billy wonderingly. 

“Ves, the week of the procession of the 
Equine Oxes. The Sun and the Moon and their 
oldest daughter, the Evening Star, were coming 
down to see it, and Jack Frost and Aurora 
Borealis ought to be there now. And that 
miserable Equine Ox has gone and spoiled it all. 
He isn’t fit for anything but a barbecue.” 

‘““What are you going to do?” asked Billy, 
while the conductor and the motorman gaped in 
a dazed silence. 

“Do? Why, fix it, of course. I only hope we 
can get there before he breaks away altogether. 
It would be a beautiful state of affairs to have 
an Equator charging up and down the world, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“T think it would be fun,” ventured Billy. 

“Oh, certainly!” said Nimbus; “when you 
played under the trees in your front yard do 
you think it would be fun to have cocoanuts 
drop on you instead of acorns? Instead of 
rabbits and chipmunks in the woods do you 
think it would be fun to see lions and tigers and 
boa-constrictors and laughing hyenas, to say 
nothing ol hippopotamuses with teeth like 
banisters? Yes, it would be real jolly now, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Billy saw that Nimbus was seriously disturbed 
and he kept silent. 

The Meteor, who had entered the car unasked 
and taken a seat on the floor, now got up and 
began to shoot violently from one door to an- 
other, sometimes zigzagging so that he bumped 
the windows. His blazing tail trailed after him, 
and once or twice Billy had to draw back quickly 
to keep his face from a severe switching. 

The conductor and the motorman were very 
much annoyed by these antics, and at last the 
conductor said: 

‘‘What’s the matter with him, anyway? Why 
don’t he sit still?”’ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 























To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have unsightly 
spots, water stains, dirt stains, and foot-tracks on her floors, 
stairs or woodwork. ‘They ruin the beauty of her entire 
home. Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


the dest preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations? 
Johnson’ s 
like new. 


With 
Kleen Floor any woman can keep her floors bright and clean — 
Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. 
Instantly, all spots, stains and discolorations disappear—with-. 
out the slightest injury to the finish. 

Johnson’s Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish—brings back its origi- 
nal beauty—greatly improves the appearance of all floors, whether fin- 
ished with shellac, varnish or other preparations. Johnson’s Kleen Floor 
is quickly applied, two hours is ample time in which to thoroughly clean 
the floor, wax it and replace the rugs. 

We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floor and a 
package of Johnson’s Wax to be used after the Kleen Floor. 
















Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous, 
artistic polish which does not show heel marks or 
scratches and to which dust and dirt do not adhere. 

It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, os 
pianos, etc. All that is necessary is to occa- 
sionally apply it with a cloth, and then bring = .®"  son’s Kleen Floor 
to a polish with a dry cloth. ot and Prepared Wax, 


7 also booklet. I agree 
ea S.C. Johnson & Son os 


to test the samples, and if 
vex) Racine, Wis. 


I find them satisfactory, will 
ask my dealer to supply me. 
“The Wood 5 
Finishing 


T ac- 
cept 
your Free 

offer of sam- 
ples of John- 
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It you are furnishing or refurnishing and 

want a rug which will harmonize with any 

color scheme, look rich and handsome on the floor, 

and give perfect satisfaction in wearing quality, you should 


ask your dealer to show you TWIST WEVE, our high grade 


wool and rope-stock rug. The best floor covering ever offered at 


EMONT "RENTON 


Lower price wool and rope-stock rugs 
of patterns, colorings and sizes. TRENTON is 
the medium grade, second only to TWIST- 
WEVE. TREMONT is the little- 
priced rug of wonderful value. 
Send for free booklet in full 


color, illustrating all three lines. 
We do not sell at retail but will direct 
you to the dealer nearest your home. 


PLYMOUTH MILLS, 141-147 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








« > 9 = : 
Compare “Come-Packt” with any furniture 
made any where, at any price, sold under any plan, and if you do not agree that our Quarter Sawn 
White Oak is the best value, we will gladly refund your money. ‘‘Come-Packt”’ costs less than f} 
= half the cash store price, athird the installment price, and is honest all through. } 
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mailed free 





$16.50 with leaves 
: 4 “a Nearly 200 ogee nega By fini aioe resi _ sg re, al Writ ef ct 4 
COME-PACK Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1116 Edwin Street, Ann rn Mich. 
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“He can’t sit still,” said Nimbus. ‘‘A meteor 
is a shooting star and every so often he has to 
shoot.” 

“‘Shootin’ is against the rules,” growled the 
motorman. “No shootin’ allowed in any cars 
of this company.” 

‘*He isn’t shooting aloud. He’s shooting to 
himself,” said Nimbus. ‘‘I’ll send him back to 
the Equator as soon as I compose a message 
that is strong enough to tell the Equine Ox what 
I think of him.” 

Billy had been looking out of the window. A 
long way off he noticed a row of enormous signs, 
each with curious characters on it, all outlined 
in bright green and blue stars. } 

“Signs of the Zodiac,” said the Meteor, com- —— 
ing to a sudden stop and looking over Billy’s OE SEL 
shoutder. ‘Keep off the sky,’ and ‘No loose STK eer ws 
dogs allowed,’ and such like. The Aerolites have Jw —ae eis 

| 0 pe 
Eton ci 


just turned ’em on. They come right after the 


twilight.” 
“‘I—I don’t think I understand,” said Billy. Pers ee. 
’ vt 
ae, ia 
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FREE steer of tis 22ncn 
Beautiful Centerpiece 


The design is easily transferred to linen by passing 
a hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN until July 1,1911, 
to every embroiderer sending 16 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1911 


This book is entirely new and just off the press. Contains 
instructions for working above design; over 150 pages of 
other new designs; hundreds of illustrations; complete 
instructions for them all; diagrams for beginners. 


Colored plates showing how 
to embroider popular flowers. 
Round and Oval Centers. Cor- 
onation Braid Designs. Eyelet 

Wallachian Designs. Sof: 


; la 
Cushions. Handsome Table 
and Bureau Sets. Pin Cushions 
and Jabots. Shirt Waists and 
Underwear for Embroidery. 
Dainty Novelties, Etc. 


Send 16c. for book and post- 











“Neither do I,” said the Meteor, ‘‘but I'll 
explain it in a minute. I’ve got a few shots in 
me now that have got to go off.” 


92353 He leaped to his feet and began to dart back- 
ward and forward in the car till Nimbus, who wa 
writing on a pad of paper, became irritated and 
slammed the car-door on the Meteor’s tail. 

“Isn’t he peevish!”’ said the Meteor, sinking 
down at Billy’s side. ‘‘ But as I was saying about 
the Aerolites, every night the Sun goes down, 

as you know, and it would be pitch dark until 
age. One Transfer Pattern No. the Moon and the Stars came up if it wasn’t for 
1004 E will be sent you FREE, 
Ask for Pattern 1004 E in your them. 
letter. If more than one of this ‘‘One of them keeps watch until he sees the 
seek tor Sogdian,” ook Sun starting to slide behind a mountain or into 
will reach you in one envelope the sea, and then he tells the others, and they 
all hurry around and light the twilights. When 

they have them all lit there is enough light to see 
by till the Moon and the Stars get out of bed for 
the night. After that they can light the Signs 
of the Zodiac. They get paid for that. Lighting 
the twilights they have to do for their board and 
lodging and motive power.” 

Nimbus left off writing. ‘I think that will 
do,”’ he said, handing the pad to Billy. 

Billy read: 


What Mamma Said. - ~ 


“Mamma wants a package of 
Lemon Jell-O and a package of 
Strawberry Jell-O.” 

Groceryman: “I suppose 
something else wouldn't do, 
would it?” 

“Mamma said be sure and get 


JELIL- 


because she’s got company and 
she wants to visit stead of work- 
ing in the kitchen, and everybody 
likes Jell-O.” 

There is the whole thing 
in a nutshell. There is no ~ 
kitchen drudgery making Jell-O desserts, and everybody likes them. 


All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a package. Seven flavors. 
Send for the beautiful new recipe book, ‘‘ Desserts of the World.’’ It is free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 





and FREE pattern in a sep- 
arate envelope. Address 


The New The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
Embroidery Book 6Union8t.,NewLondon, Conn. 
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Ready | 
For You Now 


More complete, 
more fascinat- 
ing, more hand- 
somely illus- 
trated than ever before. 


THE 10th VOLUME 
Bear Brand Manual of Handiwork 


A 200-page bvok, replete with new ideas and sugges- 
tions for those who knit and crochet. Easily-under- 
Stood instructions for the beginner, and a hust of new 
things that will delight the expert. 

New Yarns. New Stitches. New Designs. 
It describes the different kinds of yarns and explains 
how to use them. It tells you why the Celebrated 


BEAR BRAND YARNS 


insure the best results in the appearance and 
durability of your work. Ifyou have not seen 
the new yarn, Felicity Floss, ask for a sam 
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“V. E. Ox, Equator. 

“Of all the good-for-nothing, idle, dull-witted, 
stupid, feather-brained idiots I have met in twelve 
million years you are easily the worst. Send that 
Spring Tide to bed for a week. Get the other 
Equine Ox and a regiment of elephants and sit on 
the Equator till I get there. If he tries to get away 
duck him in the ocean. My only regret is that you 
have but four stomachs instead of ninety-four to 
get indigestion in. 
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“Yours disgustedly, Nimsus.”’ 


The Meteor took the paper from Billy’s hand, 
Nimbus released the tail from the door and he 
shot forth into the night. 

Billy began to be very much distressed about 
the darkness, remembering his promise to his 
mother to be home for dinner. Nimbus, notic- 
ing his troubled face and feeling better now that 
he had unburdened himself of his opinion of the 
Equine Ox, sat beside him and said cheerfully: 

‘‘Never mind, Billy, it’s always half dark up 
here. We’re out of the air, you know, and we 
have to have air to see the light through, just 
as your mother has to have opera-glasses to see 
the play through. We'll be home in time for 
dinner. Never fear.” 
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le when you order the 10th Volume BEAR 
BRAND MANUAL. Sent postpaid, paper 
binding 25c., cloth binding 50c. 
BEAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. A, 107-113 Grand Street, New York 
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“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








Double 


Brooks rxsiewn Slippers 


For adults, children or infants 


Just the thing 
pg for Christmas 


Wear them while sleeping or when lounging about the house. 
Delightfully comfortable—Handsome—Durable. Made oftwo 
thicknesses, extra heavy eiderdown. Turn-overtops. Bound 
with Silk. Tied with Satin bow. Red, Grey, Pink, Blue, White, 
Black. Any size 50c per pair prepaid. All wool 75c; with flex- 
ible leather soles $1.50. Give size of shoe and color desired. 


M. W. Brooks Knitting Co., 16 E. Cayuga St., Oswego, N.Y. 


Corticelli Silk 


As Corticelli costs 


















YOU nomorethan 
poorsilk,why don’t 
YOU use it? 








Old Appliance LAME PEOPLE Our Appliance 
ly Ih ce ; The Perfection Extension Shoe od 


or any person with one short 
limb. Worn with any style of 
ready-made shoes with perfect 
ease and comfort. Shipped on 
trial. Write for Booklet. 


HENRY L. LOTZ, 313 Third Avenue, New York 





At this assurance Billy felt much better, and 
became very eager to see the great fight that 
he knew would take place when they got down 
to the Equator and took part in the effort to 
keep him from escaping. 


23$8 But the motorman and the conductor were 
in no such cheerful mood. They sat apart in a 
corner and talked in whispers; and Billy, lis- 
tening although he did not mean to, soon learned 
that they were talking about the Snow Fairies. 

“Tt’s them,” said the conductor, ‘‘that spills 
snow all over the tracks and ties up the lines 
in winter.” 

‘Sure it is!” said the motorman. ‘‘Let’s get 
off and fix ’em.” 

Billy glanced out of the window. There, 
right before his eyes, he saw a great number of 
little people, clad in white uniforms, raking huge 
masses of what seemed to be white flowers on 
the upper side of a cloud. Through the dim 
half-light he watched them working away, with 
rakes and pitchforks, some of them piling the 
white flakes into great stacks, while others 
pulled long rows of them to the edge of the cloud 
and pushed them over the side. 

Billy remembered that it was summer when 
he left home and he wondered how it happened 
that snow-making was going on; but following 
with his eyes the flakes that whirled downward 
he saw a long chain of mountains far below. He 
knew, of course, that snow fell on mountains, 
even in summertime, so he understood. 

“T tell you what I'll do,” the motorman was 
saying; ‘‘I’ll go out and back her sideways and 
we'll run through’em. That’ll knock ’em all off 
the cloud, and we won’t have no more snow.” 

‘*Great idea,” said the conductor. ‘We'll 
get ’em all at one lick.” 

Billy looked anxiously at Nimbus, who over- 
heard but only chuckled. ‘Let ’em try it,” he 
said, ‘‘and see what happens.” 

Nimbus joined Billy at the window, and the 
motorman and the conductor, seeing that the 
Fairy’s back was turned, got up very quietly 
and went out on the front platform. 

The motorman put his lever on the controller 
and, looking around carefully to make sure that 
he was not observed, reversed the power. 

The car trembled, stopped, then began to go 
backward with a sidelong motion that took it 
right into the snow cloud. 

Instantly the air grew cold, and the wind 
howled around the trolley pole and rattled the 
windows. 

Straight into a great pile of snow went the 
car, and the Snow Fairies, looking up, saw it 
coming and skipped away in every direction. 

There was a shock, snow flew in showers, then 
the car buried itself in a great white pile up to 
the window tops and stopped stock still. 
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That’s what most people say when they try 


Ralston Breakfast Food. 


It is delicious! A * "5 4, 
bowl of hot ‘Ralston’ with a 4éle cream and 


sugar tempts you, satisfies you, nourishes you. 


So good that you’ll want to serve it every ws be ws a 


morning. 


Breakfast Food 


is a good, solid, common sense health food, of natural wheat color with 

















PURINA WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


contains all the nutriment of whole 
wheat. - Makes delicious whole wheat 
bread, muffins, rolls, etc. Fine for grow- 
ing children. Easily digested, highly nutri- 
tious. Ask for the p Race ee saute sack. 








all the nutriment of the 
whole wheat left in. Easily 
digested — great for children. 
The most economical food 
you caneat. A fifteen cent i 
package, when cooked, # 
makes 50 good size dishes. 


Ralston Purina Mills, att syetieeet 
St. Louis, Mo. fae 


‘Where purity is 
paramount’’ 
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Willow Plumes 


The Rage in Paris 


T is quite a compliment for Paris to copy our Willow 
I Plumes, but the point of vital interest to every woman 

in America is that the London Feather Company are 
selling four-ply plumes of the highest grade for about one- 
half the prices quoted in Paris on two-ply willows. 

Until this corporation came into being, plumes were so 
expensive that only the moneyed classes could afford them. 
Today plumes are no longer a luxury. The London's sys- 
tem of importing, manufacturing and selling direct to the 
consumer not only reduced the price of plumes in general, 
but placed London Plumes at a price within reach of the 
most modest income. 






1911 Broadway Willow 


28 inches long, 24 inches wide, double hand $20 
knotted, greatest value ever offered at . . . . 





6 1911 Princess Willow 
18 to 19 inches long, four-ply, worth $10. Our 
3911 special price to you bg . a . a ae $4.95 

Two or more plumes must be ordered to obtain this very 
special pr'ce. 

THE AUTORA — The latest creation. Evening wrap 
and hood combined — Booklet free. 

How to repair your own willow plumes described in 
our circular, free with every order. 

Upon receipt of 50c to cover express charges we will send 
you either of the above special 1911 Plumes C. O. D. for ex- 
amination. If not satisfactory you may return same. We 
} do not pay express charges. Write for Catalogues. 


21 West 34th St., Opp. Waldorf- 
Astoria, N. Y. 
Branches : 366 Sixth Ave., N.Y.; 
FEATHER CO. 161 State St., Chicago 
Address all mail to 21 West 34th St., N.Y., Mail Dept. 30 














I make three 
thousand styles of 
electric lighting 
glass in all shapes 
and colors. Each 
is made to produce 
a certain lighting 
effect. 

My PearlGlass”’ 
lamp-chimneysare 
clear—transparent. They let 
the light shine. ‘They are 
tough—heat won’t break them. 
Only misuse or an accident 
makes you buy another. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Each Macbeth chimney bears my name, and 
I makea size for every burner. My Index tells 
you what one to get. Free. 


MacBeETH 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 
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THE WASHABLE 






















are bright and pretty, and easily kept 
clean, it cannot be a pleasant or sani 
tary place. ‘Ihe plain and fancy tile de- 
signs of SANITAS not only make possi 
ble the most attractive of all bathrooms, | 
but assure long service and everlasting 
cleanliness and freshness. 


NLESS the wails of the bathroom | 





Ask your dealer or decoratorto show you . i 

SANITAS or write us your needs fully, We tS 

will tell how to be satisfactorily supplied, > 
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STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
Dept. W, 320 Broadway, New York City 


also send you free samples and sketches r 














200 latest salad recipes. Book6x9, 
beautifully bouad in buff, blue 
and gold. Send $1.00 today and 


By Mrs. Olive M. Hulse solvethe*‘whattoserve’’ problem. 
HOPEWELL PRESS, 150 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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When we reached the house and I stepped into 
my room from the hall Jim followed me. A little 
unsteadily he said: ‘I’m going to light the gas 
for you.”’ But once the door was closed he took 
me in his arms, and I made no effort to resist. I 
was so tired and he was so strong that in the 
haziness of the moment his arms seemed to have 
been made just to shelter me. But a step in the 
hall recalled me to myself, and I started back. 

‘‘What is it, dear?”’ breathed Jim and drew 
me close again. 

But the spell was broken now. Wriggling 
myself free I faltered: ‘‘ Aren’t—you—going to 
light the gas?” 


2288 For answer he struck a match. With the gas 
lighted the familiar aspect of the room pro- 
claimed the old-established order of the com- 
monplace; the carpet was just as worn, the 
clock ticked with the same monotony. But we 
were different. I stood by the table taking off 
my hat; then I laid the hatpins down straight 
and even ina row. I hadn’t looked at Jim. 

But now he came close and took both my 
hands. ‘‘Duchess,’’ he said huskily, and looking 
up I saw that he was very pale, ‘‘you’ve got to 
marry me.”’ 

For the moment to me, too, that seemed the 
next step. With his kisses on my lips I couldn’t 
speak as I had spoken heretofore; but neither 
could I agree unthinkingly. ‘‘What would we 
live on, Jim?” I said. 

‘“We would live as other folks do.”? And the 
seriousness of his manner, the sincerity of his 
tone, convinced me for the time. “If I had you 
to work for it would make a man of me.” 

As he spoke the clock struck, and realization 
of the lateness of the hour drove all else from my 
mind. ‘‘It’seleven o’clock,” Icried. ‘‘We can’t 
settle this tonight.”’ 

“Tt is settled,” he replied. ‘‘We’re going to 
get married.” 

“Won’t you please go, Jim?” I pleaded. 
‘It’s so late.’’ 

“‘T’ll go just as soon as you kiss me good-night 
again—the way a Duchess ought to that’s 
properly engaged. Here, sweetheart.” 

If there had been in Jim that night any un- 
certainty, any disposition to leave the decision 
in my hands, he could have pleaded till dooms- 
day without persuading me. But it was his 
assumption of authority coupled with my belief 
in his affection for me that won the victory. 
Then he opened the door. ‘‘Good-night,’”’ he 
said, 

““Good-night,” I whispered and watched him 
half-way up the stairs. 


os In the next few days, if Jim had had his 
way, everybody in the house would have been 
informed of our engagement. But on that point 
I stood firm. “ Wait till our plans are made. 
We must look before we leap.” 

““We didn’t look the other evening. And 
that’s the best day’s work I ever did.”’ 

This reference troubled me. I felt that I was 
bound to Jim, and yet the more I thought of 
marriage it seemed impossible. 

Aside from the obstacles [ have mentioned 
there was another that disturbed me most of 
all: he had told me that his father died a 
drunkard’s death. ‘‘I don’t dare to drink,” 
Jim confided, recounting the family history. ‘If 
I once began it wouldn’t need a fortune-teller to 
dope out the finish.”’ 

I shuddered, remembering Theodore Prime 
and his caution the day I saw him last: ‘Don’t 
you ever let anybody fool you with that pipe 
dream about reforming drunkards,” he had 
said. So now to lay the foundation for the whole 
structure of one’s life, and perhaps of other lives 
as well, on what seemed to be but shifting sand 
terrified me when I was alone and could calmly 
think things out. 

It is easy enough for any one whose own life 
has been happier, all the sides of whose nature 
have been satisfied, to say that if my better 
judgment told me marriage with this man was 
inadvisable I should have dismissed him once 
for all. Well, I do not dispute it. I only know 
that I was twenty-eight years old and this was 
the first time in all my life there was any one to 
care for me; the first time there was no aching 
sense of being left out, of missing what other 
people had. And only a woman with the same 
temperament and experience knows what that 
means. 

It is indeed my own contention that a woman 
situated as I was, a woman who has been for 
years alone in a city like New York, where from 
the nature of the case she is shut out from the 
normal experiences of young womanhood, is 
pitifully handicapped when a crisis comes. The 
hunger for affection, the craving to be like other 
women and have what other women have—I 
am not speaking of superficial matters, but of 
the primal needs—is so strong that it dispels all 
else. Of course a starving creature is not the 
best judge of food. She takes what she can get 
and thanks God for that. But it isn’t entirely 
or even chiefly, I believe, with the most of us 
the desire of being loved that, when defeated, 
brings such devastation in its train. It is the 
yearning to give, to help, to serve. So let the 
reader, who in his own experience knows nothing 
of all this, smile in the easy superiority of a well 
rounded life and say: ‘‘That girl was a fool!” 
So be it; it only proves my point that a big 
city like New York is no place for a girl alone. 
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Showing “What to Serve” and “How to Set 
and Decorate a Table,” illustrated in colors. 
Learn howto reduce meat and grocery bills; 
how to save work, time and money with a 


“CALORIC” 
Fireless Cook Stove 


OU will be amazed at the seemingly impossible, almost unbeliev- 





able things it does. BAKES and ROASTS without heat other than 
that supplied by our patented radiators, as well as steams, stews, boils, 
etc. It is truly a wonderful kitchen help. You can use it the year ‘round. 





It will save you work which cannot be avoided without it. 

It will pay for itself in a short time from the savings in fuel and food. 

It will make your work in the kitchen so much less that you can dispense with a maid. 

You can make more delicious soup than is possible by any other way. 

You can bake better and more wholesome bread and pastry. 

You can bake pies with evenly browned, crisp crusts and of a most delicious flavor. 

You can bake potatoes and have them mealy throughout. 

You can boil corned-beef to a degree of tenderness—it will practically melt in your mouth. 

You can boil tongue —tender and of a flavor you have never known. 

You can roast an old fowl or a tough piece of meat that could hardly be made eatable 
by any other means, and it will be nicely browned and so tender that it will 


practically fall from the bones. 


You can cook almost everything needed for the family table better, more thoroughly, 








more wholesomely, more nutritiously, richer with flavor and at a less cost than 





is possible by any other method. 


You can do all these things the year ‘round, Summer and Winter. 








The “Caloric” makes an ideal 
Christmas gift 


Our Beautiful FREE Booklet 


will also be sent, which explains and clearly 
proves in a way that cannot fa | to convince 
you how and why all these seemingly impossi- 
ble things are accomplished by the “‘Caloric.”” 
Why nothing can be burned or overcooked. 
Why and how the cheaper cuts of meat can 
be made just as good as the most expensive. 
We positively guarantee the ‘“Caloric’’ to do 
all we claim. Made in 15 sizes. Each com- 
plete with full set solid aluminum utensils and 


cloth bound 160 page cook book. 
Write for Book of Home Menus FREE 


THE CALORIC COMPANY 
250 McKey Blw’d Janesville, Wis. 
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For Your Hardwood Floors 


UNS NENtte , 





T’S EASY to keep your Hardwood Floors bright 

and clean, no matter whether the floor is waxed or 
polished. A little Liquid Veneer on a cloth will quickly 
remove all dust, dirt and grime, without drudgery, 
and at the same time leave the surface bright and 
glossy as when new. 

Use Liquid Veneer for the daily dusting of your Piano, Fur- 


niture and Woodwork. You will do the work better and easier 
than you have ever done it before. Thereis no drying to wait for. 


Guarantee Offer 


Buy a bottle of Liquid Veneer of any dealer. Give itathorough 
trial, following the simple directions; then, if you are not de- 
lighted,take it right back and the dealer will refund your money. 


Sample Bottle Free 


If you have never used Liquid Veneer, write at once fora 
It will be sent Free and Prepaid. 


ge | 


sample bottle. 


Sold by all dealers, 25c, 50c, $1.00 bottles. 


Buffalo Specialty Co., 368 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| Wevegede 
FOOD CHOPPER 


~ ECONOMICAL, CONVENIENT, SANITARY L » 
Cuts, Grates and Pulverizes. | 
Saves Much of Your Time and Energy. 


Price $150 





Ask your dealer. Ifhe 
Family Size can't supply you, write us, 
The Steinfeld Cook Book contains 100 


FRE choice selected recipes of salads, sauces, 


prepared meats, fish, entrées, desserts, etc. 
Write us for a copy. 


Steinfeld Bros., 620 Broadway, New York 
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Life-Like—Durable—Hygienic 
Delight Children— Mothers Enthuse 


Hand mide by skilled art workers, from the best 
clean cotton, specially woven stockinet and heavy, 
fine cotton cloth, making them 


Practically Indestructible 


The faces are formed to natural features, beauti- 
fully hand painted. ‘They can be washed with warm 
water, keeping infecting germs from our babies. 

Sold undressed, also with suits to fit. When old they can 
be repaired and repainted by sending to the makers. 

All first-class dealers sell them. If you cannot procure 
them we will send you our Descriptive Circular — Free, sotnat 
you may order direct. We have been making 
these dolls for many years and guarantee them 
absolutely as represented. 

Look for our trade mark on every doll. 


' M. J. CHASE, PAWTUCKET, R.L. 
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Wewill send to any woman free upon request, 

| a full size package of “DY-O-LA”” DYE—any i 
color you ask for. We want every reader of 

| this magazine to prove for herself that any 

| one “DY-O-LA”’ DYE will dye perfectly all kinds 

MM 6of fabrics—silk-wool, cotton or mixed goods. 
Hence, our liberal offer. Trv 
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“One Dye for All Goods’’ 


Skilled chemists produce ‘‘Dy-o-la’”’ Dyes in 
16 colors, Old atvle dyes require a separate 
dye for each kind of goods. That makes 
trouble, for if you don’t get the right dye, your 
goods are spoiled. You can't makea mistake 
with ‘*Dy-o-la’”? Dyes. One ‘‘Dy-o-la” Dye 
always gives perfect results with silk, cotton, 


fj wool or mixed goods. Our FREE Sample §f 





full size package (any color you want), will #f 
orove that * Dy-o-la”’ willdo just what we claim 
or it, 
Use “Dy-o-la”—the modern dye. 
Included with the FREE full size package 
is the ‘‘Dy-o-la”’ book of directions, showing 
how to dye any goods any color or shade with 
“Dy-o-la.””. Send for it zow. 


THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., Ltd. 
133 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2.00 
We will trust you ten days. Hair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 
inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
If you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00intendays, 
orsell3and GET YOURSWITCHFREE, Extra 
shadesa little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of hairdressing—also 
high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs. etc. 


AnnaAvers.Dpt 383.19 OuincySt. Chicago 
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MY EXPERIENCES 
IN NEW YORK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


Much is said, and rightly, of the strength 
that comes from conflict, of the influence of 
temptation in the forming of character. The 
hard-working girl alone in New York will find 
there, as elsewhere, plenty of conflict to bring 
out whatever strength she has. But she will 
also find—and this is the pith of all I have to 
say—unnatural conditions of existence which, 
far from developing character (for development 
implies harmony with Nature) will warp and 
weaken what might be fine and strong. 

And so I went over and over my own problem, 
buffeted about by the impulse that would drive 
me straight to Jim and by other influences that 
would lead me far from him. Even had I wished 
without any wavering to get rid of him I could 
not send him from the house. It was a boarding- 
house and he had just as much right there as I 
had. His hold on me was due in the first instance 
to the chance of our living under the same roof. 
Had we met only at infrequent intervals he 
would probably have had no interest in me, and 
I should doubtless never have given him a sec- 
ond thought save that he was good looking and 
agreeable. But seeing him almost constantly 
and seeing no one else—above all, having lis- 
tened to him once—I could not, so it seemed to 
me, turn a deaf ear afterward. 


S$ I had always believed that a married woman 
should have no place in the business world; that 
she should find her work, her joy, in caring for 
the home and family. But how could Jim, who 
was scarcely able to provide for one, take care 
of both of us? L had no money, and the little 
he received from his grandmother’s estate was 
already spent. Mrs. Wells was now abroad, 
or I should doubtless have talked things over 
with her. She was governess in a family that 
traveled much and was never in New York for 
long; indeed, 1 had not seen her since the 
beginning of my acquaintance with Jim. 

One evening—it was still September, less 
than three weeks after Labor Day—Jim was 
talking to me in my room, 

“But I mustn’t devote the whole evening to 
you,” I exclaimed at last. “I brought home 
from the office a report to work on that we’re 
in a hurry for.” 

“T should think you did enough for that 
blooming society working all day long,”’ grum- 
bled Jim, ‘“‘ without working all night too. How 
long will it take you?” 

“The best part of the evening, I’m afraid. 
But Ill tell you what,” I said, brightening. 
“You sit down over there with that magazine— 
there’s an awfully good story in it—and don’t 
say one word to me and I'll do my level best to 
get through in time so we can go over to Hoefel 
Garden for a little while.””, Hoefel Garden was 
a German place not far away where there was 
an excellent orchestra, and we spent many 
evenings there. 

‘All right,” Jim agreed. ‘But I’m pretty 
good-natured to let you work at all. By rights 
the evenings belong to me.” 

““Who said so?” I demanded. 

“*T did,” said he, and we both laughed. Then 
with a warning glance, half jest, half earnest, he 
took out his watch and laid it on the table in 
front of him. ‘‘I’ll give you just one hour and 
fifteen minutes for that job—then us for Hoefel 
Garden.” 

“An hour and a quarter is pretty short for 
this,’ I protested. 

‘*You take all the time you want,” he said, 
and went over to the cozy-corner couch. 


388 The cozy corner was diagonally across the 
room from where I sat. For some time there was 
no sound save the scratching of my pen. When 
I reached the bottom of one page I paused and 
listened. The room was very still. ‘Jim,’ 
said I, ‘what are you up to?”’ There was no 
response. I turned to look at him; he was lying 
all curled up in the cozy corner like a child. | 
tiptoed over there; he was fast asleep. Hastily 
throwing the afghan over him I went back to my 
work. 

A few minutes later I heard outside my door 
the excited voice of the chambermaid. ‘ Miss 
Baldwin,” she said, and tapped quickly on the 
door. 

I went at once, stepped out into the hall, and 
closed the door so that Jim would not be dis- 
turbed—and so that no one could look in. He 
had a cough, which had kept him awake for 
several nights, and I was glad to have him sleep, 
although I should have felt more comfortable 
had he been upstairs. 

‘“Oh, Miss Baldwin,” the girl explained, 
“‘there’s a cranky woman come to see you! I 
said I didn’t know if you was home, but I would 
come up and see. An’ she said she knew you 
was, an’ that she was in a hurry an’ was comin’ 
right up to your room. But I got ahead of her. 
There she is,” and the girl pointed to a tall, 
angular figure that was toiling up the stairs. 

It was Miss Parker, a middle-aged spinster 
who was my assistant in the office. She lived 
in the Settlement and, when an important mem- 
orandum pertaining to the work I had taken 
home to do this evening was discovered in the 
office after I had left, she was sent uptown with | 
it. As it happened I didn’t need the memoran- 
dum. I had made a copy of it for my work and 
purposely left the original behind in its proper 
place, lest some mischance befall it in my hands. 
But all this made no difference in the situation 
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The Work 


that Counts 


There is no wasted energy, 
no lost motion in the work of 
the ’Varsity Crew. Perfect 
team work, co-operative effort 
and uniform action are strik- 
ingly exemplified. 


The same principle of in- 
telligent co-operation exists in 
telephone communication 1n 
its broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation, the Bell operators 
respond to millions of differ- 
ent calls from millions of dif- 
ferent people, twenty million 
communications being made 
every day. 


Ten million miles of wire, 
five million telephones and 
thousands of switchboards are 
used to handle this vast traffic. 


More than one hundred 
thousand employees, pulling 
together, keep the entire sys- 
tem attuned. Unity is the 
keynote. Without this har-— 
mony of co-operation such 
service as is demanded would 
be impossible. 


One policy, broad and gen- 
eral, in which uniformity of 
method and co-operation are 
the underlying principles, re- 
sults in universal service for 
nearly a hundred million 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


‘‘One Policy, One System, Universal Service. ’’ 









This Name Means Satisfaction in 


CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 


Whether you need a single article, or a complete 
wardrobe for Boy, Girl or Infant, YOU WILL 


BE SATISFIED 


—IN STYLE—because our designers are spe- 
cialists in originating becoming fashions— 


exclusive with this establishment. 


—IN QUALITY -— because our reputation is too 
well established to offer anything but thor- 


oughly dependable materials. 
—IN PRICE— because, making and 


importing 


most of our offerings, we sell direct to the 


wearer at a one-profit price. 


WHETHER YOU SHOP IN PERSON, OR BY MAIL 


you will be satisfied. 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


Our LonG DISTANCE SHOPPING SERVICE places at your disposal 
experienced women shoppers, who will select your purchases for you. 


Satisfaction 


Write to-day for free copy of our catalogue of Children’s Complete Outfitting, which 
illustrates and describes the most satisfactorychildren’s clothing obtainable. Please address 


Dept. 1 


Fifth Ave. and 35th St. 


New York 
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If you buy Buster Brown’s Guaranteed 
Hosiery for the whole family there’ll be 
NO DARNING TO DO. 
Silk Lisle Half Hose for MEN, black, tan, 
navy, gray, heliotrope, purple and bur- 
gundy. 
Lisle Hose for LADIES, medium and 
gauze weight; black or tan. 
Combed Egyptian Hose for BOYS, light 
and heavy weight, black or tan. 
Lisle fine gauge Ribbed Hose for MISSES, 
medium and light weight, black or tan. 
MISSES’ silk lisle fine gauge, ribbed, 
black or tan. 
25c. a Pair, Four Pairs to the Box, $1.00 
LADIES’ silk lisle gauze, black or tan, 
Three Pairs to the Box, . .. « <i 
GUARANTEED FOR FOUR MONTHS 
For sale MOST everywhere, but if your mer. ° 
chant can’t supply you send us your order, 
stating kind, size and color wanted, and we 
will supply you direct, prepaying postage. 
Saws Write For Buster's 
, Latest Fumny Book, « 
FREE, 










BROWN’S 
HOSIERY MILLS, 


540 Sherman Avenue, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








There’s one kind of 
chamois that’s guar- 
anteed washable. 


You can tell it by the 
name Brack Horn stamped 
on every piece. 


Wash Brack Horn every 
time you use it, and you 
will always have a clean, 
velvety piece of chamois 
with which to polish your 
silverware and wash your 
windows. 


Each piece packed in a separate envelope. 
Guaranteed washable or money back. All 
sizes—25 cents a square foot. Sold i 
by leading Department Stores and 
Druggists. Or send 25 cents fora 
sample piece. 





BLACK HORN SALES CO. 
719 Board of Trade Building, Scranton, DP: 





Test it with a Hammer 






FLOOR VARNISH 


Hammer— heel —mar—waterproof. Prove it yourself. 
Send for Free Sample Panel finished with “61.” 
Test it. Sold everywhere. Floor booklet free. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


bate x: Established 6] Years s22.2 Ciuws 


Home Built Arts & Crafts 


Made in Sections. 
Half Retail Price. 

rge Rockers, Chairs, 
Settees, Tables and 
Dining-room furniture. 
Send for Catalog "a i 
Address 36 Fulton St. 
gi, Grand Rapids Furn. Mfg. 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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MY EXPERIENCES 
IN NEW YORK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


now. Miss Parker disliked me anyway; she 
was resentful that a woman younger than her- 
self filled a position of greater responsibility. She 
had now been obliged to make a long, tedious 
journey to my boarding-place and, scowling, 
she came toward me in the hall. Naturally she 
expected to enter. Instead I stood before the 
door—the door beyond which a young man lay 
asleep! 


288 ‘Tam very sorry, Miss Parker,’’I said, step- 
ping forward quickly, “that you’ve had this 
tiresome trip. Will you rest a moment in the 
parlor? I’ll be down directly.” There was an 
agitation in my emphasis which I feared she 
would observe. 

‘In the parlor?” She hurled the word at me. 
“But I came up to your room to save time for 
both of us!” I was in terror lest Jim, hearing 
us, should waken and come to the door to find 
out what it was all about. ‘‘ Perhaps you’ve got 
company? ”’ she persisted, coming nearer. ‘‘ Well, 
I sha’n’t stay long.” And then she made a move 
to open the door herself. 

But I stepped back sharply, preventing her; 
then, summoning all the dignity I could com- 
mand, I looked straight into her face and said: 
“Miss Parker, it is not convenient for me to 
receive you in my room. Will you please go to 
the parlor? ”’ 

Shrugging her shoulders she started for the 
staircase, and I followed. Once we were out of 
range of my door I breathed more easily, and by 
the time we reached the parlor without meeting 
any one I was myself again. Indeed, throughout 
her brief call Iexerted myself as never before to 
be agreeable; and when she left the house she 
had evidently forgotten our clashing in the hall. 

But for me it had farreaching influence. 
First of all it brought home to me a sudden sense 
of the light in which enemies—aye, and friends 
too, perhaps—would view the situation of Jim 
Wolcott and myself. To me, as I sat there at 
work this evening, it seemed so right, so natu- 
ral for him to be there, too, that not until I 
was confronted by the possibility of another’s 
presence was I at all disturbed. And now as I 
went upstairs I knew that I had done no wrong, 
that Jim had done no wrong—and yet I was 
profoundly grateful that my caller went away 
no wiser than she came. Then what did it 
mean—this inner consciousness of right, and 
along with it the immeasurable relief that Miss 
Parker did not discover the young man in my 
room? I could not see my way; to myself I 
seemed to be walking in a fog. 


e2s8 Leaning over the banister on his own floor 
Jim was on the watch for me; as I reached the 
landing he ran lightly down the stairs to meet 
me, opened the door of my room and gently 
pushed me in; then following and closing the 
door he said penitently: ‘“‘I’m sorry, Duchess. 
I had no idea of dropping off to sleep. But she 
didn’t find out, did she?” 

I shook my head. ‘‘Then you heard us?” 

“Sure. She would wake the dead.” 

“T was afraid you would rush out in the hall 
while we were talking there.”’ 

‘“What do you take me for?” said Jim. “TI 
hid in the alcove tiil I was sure you had her 
headed off. Then I made tracks for upstairs.” 

The very words we used in explaining matters 
to ourselves were like a stab to me: ‘“‘hid”’ 
‘find out’’—“headed off” —‘‘afraid.” I stood 
staring straight beyond Jim at the wall. 

“What makes you look so sober? There’s 
no harm done,”’ he said. ‘‘ Here, kiss me and 
forget it, dear.”’ 

But I warded him off. All at once the fog 
cleared away. ‘‘Jim,” said I solemnly, ‘‘this 
has got to stop.”’ 

“What do you mean by ‘this’?”” Uncon- 
sciously his voice dropped to the pitch of mine. 

“Your being in my room so much.” 

“Then marry me. It will be my room then 
and all the old maids in creation can’t drive me 
out.” 

This reference to the evening’s visitor only 
strengthened my resolve to avoid a repetition 
of the episode and to be honest with myself and 
Jim. I said to him what I had never said before: 
told him my ideal of marriage, showed him all 
my doubts and fears for the future of us two. 
He listened very gravely. At the close I said: 
“‘T don’t know what is best. My vision is be- 
clouded because we are so near. Absence would 
help us both, I think, to see things as they are.” 

“IT don’t need any help,’’ he said. ‘I see 
things as they are right now. And I know what 
I want too.” 

‘“Then surely you won’t grudge me the chance 
to work out the problem by myself. Whatever 
I decide to do I mean to have no regrets.”’ And 
I suggested that he move to another house. 

‘Why,’ Jim looked blank, “‘I don’t see how 
I can.’”’ And he enumerated the difficulties in 
the way, emphasizing the amount of money it 
would cost. 

‘‘Never mind,”’ said I. ‘‘I’ll move instead. I 
only asked you first because I thought you had 
less luggage here and it would be easier for you.” 

My decision angered Jim, of course. ‘‘It’s 
all nonsense,” he declared. ‘‘Confound that 
meddlesome old thing!” 

But in spite of his protests I held steadily to 
my purpose, and it was settled that as soon as 
I could find another place I should move into 
new quarters, 
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(HAND PAINTED ) 


The Worth of Hand-Painted China depends mainly 
upon the Hand. Most of the large staff of artists at 
the Pickard Studios have been trained in the great 
art centers of Europe, and each piece of Pickard is 
painted from start to finish by the same Master 
- Craftsman. 


No more acceptable present can be conceived than the 
always correct, beautiful Pickard China. A 
thousand designs and shapes—for sale at 
a thousand prominent stores. Individual 
decorations, etched and raised gold mono- 
grams, initials, etc., to order. 

Let us send you our beautiful China Booklet— 


In Colors— FREE —and name of nearest 
dealer. Write today. 


The Pickard Studios 


Ravenswood, Chicago 














Description of Pieces 


Donatello Radish Tray—Weigelia. 

Province Vase—Aura Argenta J-inear. 

Large Burl Bowl—Peaches Linear. 

Cairo Lemonade Jug—Peaches Linear. 

Greek Jug—Chrysanthemums, lustre 
and matt red. 

Large Panel Nut Bowl— Yellow Cherries and 
matt green. 

Venice Jug-—Iris and Raised Gold with lustre. 

Alberta Coffee Pot — Monogram in Raised Gold. 

Josephine Chocolate Pot — Chrysanthemums, lus- 
tre and matt red. 

Alexander Salt and Pepper Shaker — Aura Argenta 
Linear. 

11 Albany Tea Cup and Saucer—F lorentine. 

12 and 13 Josephine Cream and Sugar—Chrysanthe- 

mums, lustre and matt red 
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4 < 100 per cent. 
22-inch Wavy Switches pare tluman tsi 
“ta a Switches are of the finest, softest, first qual- 
ity, Natural Human Hair worth nearly $ 
double the price we ask. Our price... 7.50 
Send us a lock of your hair, with postal money 
order, and we will match your hair perfectly. Money 
TORM CAPES , refunded if not satisfactory. 
My Some of the Hair Goods sold throughout the coun- 
try is the inferior Chinese mixtures, but we guar- 
, antee ours to be 100% Pure Human Hair, and we 


<5 "T'1,3 ‘ sell it at about the same ice as you pay for the 
fi, rhis labelis stampedon | Doe inferior quality, S ss ; P a 
2] -3 > > > > yi Send to-day for beautifully illustratec 
| the inside of eve ry genu- BOOKLET showing latest style Hair Dressing. 
j 2 »Styve 2S *¢ > Switches, Pompadours, Transformations, Puffs, 
ine Bestyette Storm Cape. Wigs, etc. M. PERCELL 


It is your guarantee of the color, the 
waterproof and wearproof quality 
of the cloth and the perfect 
tailoring and fit of the garment. 
A The Best yeite Storm Capedrapes 

from head to foot—a_ per- 

fect protection against rain, 

snow, cold and bad weather. 
Made of rubberized, fast-color, 
silk-like cloth in red, blue, brown 


677 Broad Strert, Newark, N. J. 
l.ocated in heart of Newark's business centre fo: 
many years. 








you may safely surmise that the em- 

2 broidery materia! used has been Glossilla. 
Also Bestyette Storm Capes for Women. Raincoats in At best shops in every color, every shade, 
Bestyette quality for both men and women. 


Write for Booklet BERNHARD ULMANN & CO., 107 Grand Street, N. Y. 
L. (Children's Capes.) 
J. (Capes and raincoats for grownups.) 


New York Mackintosh Co., New York City 
Wholesale Distributors ro 
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Sanders Duck & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 7 ele I) ck a aI 
Plant Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. = (Pan ae 694-42 
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THE BESTYETTE BAROMETER WILL TELL YOU WHEN 
TO EXPECT RAINOR CHANGE OF WEATHER SENT FOR 2¢ STAMP HOW TO DO STENCIL WORK 
is told in simple, practical lessons in THE HERRICK STEN- 
CIL BOOK, which also illustrates over 60 CUT stencils at 


charges prepaid 
Restyette Storm Capes for Misses, ages 16 and 18—$4.25. 


: an—Ages 6 to 15 years. 7 
apt eye : ? When you see 
Stylish, graceful and roomy. Hood to cover the head . a i . 
J, \ined with plaid silk —tied with silk ribbons. an embroidery of startling _ 
y If you cannot get a Bestyette from your dealer, send brilliancy —its lustre far surpassing silk — 
] price, size and color direct to us. We get it to you quickly 
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reasonable prices. You can stencil curtains, runners, cushions, 

. | Bags and screens on any material at very small cost. Send 10 

Beautifully Engraved Glass cents to-day for the book and THIS WILD ROSE CUT stencil. 

CERES, HERRICK DESIGNS CO. 247 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
——<— Salt and Pepper Shakers Cut Stencils & Colors Leather Designs & Colors 








Sterling Silver Cap, 
Mother of Pearl Sifter 
Top. FACTORY $ 
TO TABLE. Price, 


per pair, delivered, 





First quality glass; deeply etched 
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floral pattern tin hig Price - 
ntroduces our Factory ‘\ P 

Ses aliapnenn. ant oasne The Perfect Polish 
pon your sending nam For furniture, pianos, floors, allinterior 
uldresses of two friends. n Smae . : tans a “pT = ie 
iollar by money order, please EA wv le wood-work,carriages,automobiles,etc. 
Money back if not satisfied. Bend 10c for a ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


Write for Glassware Booklet. 


Brilliant Cut Glass Works 
66 West Broadway, N. Y. City 
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Hand Painted China Pins 


Oval, Round and Bar. For Collar or Belt. Cheaper than wood for 

DESIGNS: Roses, Violets, Forget-Me-Nots Ornamental Fence Lawns, Churches, Ceme- 
3 SIZES: 75c,$1.00 and $1.25, Postpaid teries, PublicGrounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence. Catalogue free. 
Other Beautiful Xmas Gifts. Write for Catalog. Write for Special Offer. 











Money back if wanted. ROSE ART STUDIOS, Rochester, N.Y. | THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 121, Decatur, Ind. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1, 1910 
























5 Years Here | 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 15, 1910. 





MESSRS. OSTERMOOR & Co, 
been using for five years with the greatest possible satisfaction. 


believing it to be the finest mattress we have ever used. 
Yours very truly, 

J. GRIER LONG, 

Vice-President, Washington Trust Co. 








ff earn Here | 


PITTSTON, PA., June 16, 1910. 





MESSRS. OSTERMOOR & Co. 


The Ostermoor Mattress purchased from you over ten or eleven 


years ago is still in use in my home, and it is so comfortable and satis- 
factory, I assure you we would use no other. 


Very truly yours, 
FRANK C. MOSIER, 
Attorney-at-Law. 





My home is supplied with the Ostermoor Mattress which we have 





I have no hesitancy in recommending the Ostermoor to any one, 














7 Years Here 


NEWPORT, R. I., June 20, 1910. 








MESSRS. OSTERMOOR & Co. 
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It takes “me to prove a mattress. 


story of mattress worth. 








Over a Quarter Century of Proof 


Gridley Hall, Carlton College, 
NORTHFIELD, MINN., July 2, 1910. 


MESSRS. OSTERMOOR & Co. 


We are glad to have an opportunity to speak in the highest terms of the Ostermoor Mattresses, 
for we deem them the very best. 

We have used Ostermoor Mattresses here throughout for the past Twenty-six years, and while 
some may need recovering and renovating, they are not matted down in the least, but are very 
shapely and most wonderfully soft. In comfort they have proven perfection, and were we to 
furnish anew today we would choose the sanitary Ostermoor in preference to hair or any other 
Mattress made. 


Respectfully, 
THERESA J. SCOTT, Suf/. 


And nothing like “me can tell the 


Right here is where Ostermoor has proved 


itself, by generations of use in the best homes, the finest yachts and the 
leading institutions, to be the one mattress that meets every requirement 


of lasting comfort and never-wear-out quality. 


Ostermoor stands on 


Prootf—Not Claim! 


The Ostermoor is the only mattress 
that can show letters from users attesting 
that after service of from five to fifty 
years it is as comfortable as when new. 
We have many such letters from noted 
people all over the world—from people of 
wealth who can afford any kind and any 
number of mattresses, and to whom the low 
cost of the Ostermoor is only an incident. 


The Ostermoor is the cleanest and 
most sanitary of mattresses. The fluffy, 
interlacing hand-laid layers of which it 
is made are antiseptically pure. It is 
dustless, germ-proof, vermin-proof, non- 
absorbent, and never needs remaking. ‘The 
only renovation it requires is an occasional 


sun-bath, or a soap and water scrubbing of 
the ticking, which can be done without 
removing the tick from the mattress. 

These qualities, together with its remark- 
able resilience and conforming qualities, 
place the Ostermoor beyond all compar- 
ison with the horde of imitations, whose 
chief selling point is their claim to be ‘‘as 
good as Ostermoor.’’ It is after owning 
one of these imitations—and experiencing 
the discomfort of a lumpy, bumpy and 
soggy mattress—that the fifty-seven years of 
experience and service back of Ostermoor 
mean most. 

When you think of a mattress, you 
know you think of Ostermoor. GET IT. 








Write for 144-page Book and Ticking Samples— FREE 


This book, 
tion about beds and sleep ever compiled. 


Mattresses, Church Cushions, etc. Drop a postal. 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale by stores generally, 


places — he livest merchant in town. If you do not find him 
quickly, write us and we will send his name. Remember the 
Ostermoor costs no more than the inferior imitations that 
many stores will offer you; don’t take chances with them, 
but make sure you get the genuine Ostermoor. Our trade- 
mark label is your guarantee. 

We will ship you a mattress by express, prepaid, same day 


rr . re . . ° . 
The Test of Time,’’ contains the most valuable and interesting informa- 


MATTRESSES COST 
It also tells about the various styles of Ostermoor Express Prepaid 
Best Blue and White 
; Ticking 
but there’s an Ostermoor dealer in most 4'6" wide,43 Ibs., $15. 


In 2 parts, 50c extra 


Dust-proof, Satin-finish 
Ticking, $1.50 more 
Mercerized 
French Art 
Twills, 
$3.00 
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We consider the Ostermoor the most comfortable mattress, better check is received, when we have no dealer, or he has none in 
than hair in every way. During the seven years we have used it, the 


stock. ‘Thirty nights’ free trial granted — money back if you 
mattress has given such satisfaction that on the next occasion when we 


need new mattresses, we hope to order Ostermoor. want it. 


Youn er OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


[Dr.] OLIVER W. HUNTINGTON. 
Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 












Canadian Agency: 





Maras MARK 
U.S. Pat .Of. 
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Every genuine Ostermoor has this trade mark label sewn in the end, and the name “‘ Ostermoor”’ woven in the binding. They are there for your protection 
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the peculiar charm of even its simplest types a 

well-made and accurate reproduction often serves 
admirably where means or opportunity are lacking for 
acquiring the original. To the collector it may make no 
appeal, since in following his hobby a sentiment for age and 
antiquity plays a large part, and the actual history and 
romance connected with each piece add immeasurably to 
his delight in possessing it. But the general interest in old 
furniture, the spread of which evinces so great a growth in 
our taste and culture, is not necessarily connected in any way 
with this passion for collecting veritable ‘“‘antiques.”’ It 
shows merely a return to forms infinitely better than any 
we in our day and generation have been able to produce— 
for, indeed, along this line of artistic expression we have 
produced nothing. 

Reproductions of the work of some of the famous cabinet- 
makers of the past, such as Chippendale, Heppelwhite, 
Adam, Sheraton and Phyfe, have long been procurable, first 
through the fraudulent desire of some to “fake’’ them, 
then later through the more laudable wish of others to copy 
them. These styles, beautiful and elaborate in their details, 
are, however, inevitably expensive when well made. It is 
therefore to the simpler forms of furniture of those early 
times, charming though unpretentious, that we will do well 
to turn in searching for appropriate pieces for our small 
and unassuming homes. 

It is only quite recently that such a search could be 
gratified, but now it is with great satisfaction that we see 
a few wise cabinet-makers adding to their stock copies of 
the inexpensive furniture of Colonial days—the chairs, 
settles, tables, etc., that would have been found in the 
bedroom and kitchen of the average modest householder in 
country and city. The kitchen was then a family room for 
eating and sitting as well as for the preparation of meals, 
and was fitted out accordingly. Here I feel we can get 
many a suggestion for dining-room and bedroom of today, 
for these good models were made when taste and workman- 
ship were still unspoiled by commercialism. 

Under this general head come all the rush and splint 
bottom chairs, and the slat and spindle-back chairs, some 
with and some without arms, and the many quaint varieties 
of rockers—a form peculiarly American. Executed as they 
invariably were in very inexpensive woods it was the cus- 
tom to have them painted or merely oiled, and they should 
be so treated when used at present. Such furniture may 
now be purchased for moderate prices—so moderate, in 
fact, that it is a constant wonder to me that it is not more 
frequently met with in homes of refinement, instead of the 
usual oak and imitation mahogany horrors offered for sale 
at the average department store. In the picture on this 
page are a few examples of useful and graceful little chairs 
that are within the reach of all. 


Fit those who really love old furniture and feel 


Doing Over Old Pieces 


F ONE is living in a part of the country where it is still 

possible to chance upon the veritable ‘‘antique,”’ and one’s 
humor is for collecting, the auction offers tempting bargains. 
But such finds, slight in their initial expense, usually require 
immediate renovation. Woods are so various and so beauti- 
ful, and each has such a characteristic grain and color, that 
great pains should be taken to restore every piece to its 
original aspect. To do this necessitates careful scraping 
and endless polishing, and the resultant cost is disconcert- 
ingly large in proportion to what seemed an absurdly small 
outlay. Herein lies the insidiousness of this particular 
hobby. Still, as in most cases, there is an alternative, and 
here rather a pleasant one. 

If, as is the case of many people I have met, it is for 
the time being out of the question to have your few 
pieces properly refinished do not make the mistake of 
having them cheaply stained to look like mahogany or 
cherry, but frankly paint them whatever color will blend 
best with your room—a dull green, soft gray or black. 
This is obviously a temporary treatment to be discarded 
when the time comes to do the work seriously. But in the 
mean time the wood is not injured, and the paint even 
preserves a table or chair doing service on a porch, subject 
to the weather, and may be removed at will by the aid 
of preparations for that purpose. A most delightful and 
unusual effect was gained in a house where all the old 
pieces were painted gray—a perfect accompaniment to the 
gay-flowered chintz at the windows. 
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their living places pretty and artistic. 


What was Done With an Apparent Wreck 


N INTERESTING example of this treatment was the 
instance of a young woman who bought at an auction 
for the absurd price of ten cents an old table of solid struc- 
ture and pleasing lines, low-braced as was common a century 
and a half ago throughout New England. The poor bat- 
tered thing was dragged from its corner in the tool-house, 
where a dozen hens had chosen it as an excellent place for 
roosting. It was certainly a forlorn object, and, as its price 
would indicate, competition for the privilege of possessing 
it was not keen. Though the wood was cherry its years of 
neglect had given it over to worms and decay, so no attempt 
was made to restore its original color and finish. Painted 
black, it now stands attracting considerable attention in its 
modest way, its top laden with a score of old brass candle- 
sticks, in a hall where each person must stop to take his own 
light to guide him to his room. 


In Case of Emergencies 


T MAY seem superfluous to those who live with the con- 

veniences of electricity to bother with oil lamps and 
candles; but the lack of them has placed easy-going house- 
keepers in unnecessarily awkward predicaments. No 
electric light company ever offers its country consumers 
service that may not fail in the severe storms of both 
summer and winter, and it seems only a reasonable pre- 
caution to have lamps filled in readiness for this emergency, 
in kitchen and pantry as well as in at least one general room 
in the main part of the house. For this same reason each 
bedroom should be equipped with its own candle. It is 
quite necessary as well as attractive to arrange a small 
table at the head of a bed, on which to stand candlestick 
and matches ready for use. Those with the saucer base are 
best for this purpose as they catch the hot wax and so lessen 
the danger of fire. There is a kind of candlestick which may 
be purchased now, and with which comes a large rather flar- 
ing chimney to protect the flame from drafts. This is 
particularly desirable when a candle has to be carried from 
one room to another, or is to be left burning for a length of 
time away from any one’s attention. These glass shades or 
chimneys are a very pretty feature, and may be bought of 
plain or etched glass, resembling those commonly used on 
lamps many years ago before the extra globe, which we now 
always use, became prevalent. 


A Simple Window Draping 


LANCING at the draperies of a young girl’s room, which 
I was invited to inspect on a recent visit to the country, 
my attention was attracted to the clever way in which she 
had obtained the effect of heavy side curtains of a decided 
color, and yet had done nothing to obscure the light. This 
was wise, as she needed all the brightness possible, her room 
being well shaded by trees. The little window curtains them- 
selves were of a soft white muslin, lightly cross-barred in a 
dull old blue, and gave an impression of airy freshness, but 
alone they would not have added sufficiently to the color 
scheme of her room. Recognizing this she had taken a 
handsome blue and white cretonne and cut long strips about 
six inches wide (sufficient to include a proper repetition of 
the pattern), and on the edge had sewed a simple white ball 
fringe. One of these strips she hung down along each side 
of the window casement like a side drape, and the third she 
stretched across the top like a valance, except that it was 
without ful'ness. This gave just the desired touch of color, 
and was at once simple, inexpensive and effective. 

Such a method of treatment requires very little material- 
one length of cretonne a yard wide, measured to come 
below the window-sill, will cut nicely into three strips, but 
care must be taken in the selection of a pattern that it may 
be compact and sufficiently regular to cut to advantage. 
This draping is particularly easy to keep clean as there are 
no gathers to accumulate the dust, and the few tacks which 
are necessary to fasten it are quickly removed for the 
purpose of washing. 

NOTE —This department —‘“The Little House’’— which is proving very popu- 


lar, will be continued during the coming year, and the editors will make it as 
valuable as they can in a practical way. 
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The Little House 


How to Furnish it in Good Taste at Small Cost 


The aim of this department of interior decoration is to try to be 
of some practical help to the thousands who live in little houses in 
city, suburb or country, or whose “‘little house’’ takes the form of 
a flat, an apartment or a single room, and who want to make 



































One Way of Treating the Floor and Walls of a Bathroom 


a. a that interests and perplexes many of us is 
what ‘to do to the walls and floor of the bathroom. 
Every one likes to see this room well appointed, fresh and 
spotless; but this last is not always easy of accomplishment. 
Were tiles and mosaics to be had for the wishing we might 
all do well, for where the entire room is tiled it is a simple 
matter enough to keep it in order; but reality is apt to dlier 
most of us floors with the paint marred and stained, or the 
hard finish scratched and spotted. Hardwood floors in 
bathrooms need constant attention; if finished light they 
show every mark and grow dingy long before we are willing 
to do them over; or if dark the stain is soon worn away or 
destroyed by continual splashing of water. One solution of 
this problem, which has appealed to some as practical as 
well as good looking, is the use of a plain tone, fine quality 
of linoleum; it may be washed clean with the least possible 
trouble, and once washed it looks clean. On the walls enamel 
cloth presents the same appearance of perpetual cleanliness, 
as offending spots are quickly removed. This cloth wears 
exceptionally well, as the surface sheds dust and dirt, and 
water does not mark it at all unless it becomes chipped 
through careless treatment. 

There is really no excuse for ignoring the attractive 
possibilities of the bathroom. The first and most essen- 
tial element is, of course, freshness: still there are other 
elements as well. There must be suitable furnishings, 
which should be selected with the same careful thought 
that is brought to bear on the other rooms of the house. 
On the floor there ought to be a generous-sized rug of a 
color either in keeping with the tone of the room itself, 
or if that has no special color the rug should reflect that of 
the bedroom out of which the bathroom opens. The bath- 
mat, which should always hang on the side of the tub, looks 
best when selected to go in color with the rug; these cotton 
rugs wash if care is taken to get a good quality, and are 
inexpensive enough to replace when they become perma- 
nently dingy. Sash curtains are the most serviceable at the 
windows, although it is also proper to have the simple kind 
hanging from a rod at the top of the window to just below 
the sill. Plain white muslin is the best material for this 
purpose, although small figures or cross-bars of color are 
also appropriate. 

When it is possible the woodwork should be white. A 
shelf over the sink is a necessity in order to keep the array 
of neatly labeled bottles, which we all find so convenient, 
away from the inevitable splashing of water. This shelf 
may be of thick beveled glass, or plain wood painted to 
match the trim. Every bathroom should have rustless 
nickel hooks on the door, not for towels (which should hang 
on a bar for that purpose) but for the temporary conve- 
nience of underclothes and bathrobe. Each bathroom should 
likewise have a plain straight chair—a painted kitchen chair, 
rather than anything elaborate or wearing the look of having 
been cast, because of its dilapidation, from some other room. 


Vulgar Economies 


UST as it is impossible to teach some women that mussed 

and half-worn finery no longer smart enough for after- 
noon use cannot with propriety be worn in the morning, it is 
difficult to persuade others that furniture should not pass 
in a downward progression from drawing-room to bedroom, 
and from there to bathroom and servants’ quarters before 
it reaches the dump-heap. 

A sense of fitness (which ought to be developed if lacking) 
must govern our choice of furnishings, and as much as Is 
possible things should be kept in their proper sphere. Is it 
not always a shock to the sensitive to see the wreck of a 
once ornate drawing-room chair, its upholstery worn and 
tattered, adorning a servant’s room where it is a perpetual 
insult to her self-respect? We all learn from each other, and 
it is our duty to help those who work for us or with us to the 
same standards of cleanliness and fitness that we have our- 
selves, and toward this end it certainly behooves us to look 
to our own. Who has not seen in a seemingly well-ordered 
house a chair broken in the seat, or rickety as to legs, doing 
service in the bathroom? There is, to my mind, no excuse 
for this. Things once good should not be preserved beyond 
their time of real usefulness; broken or soiled beyond 
repair they should be destroyed without a moment's 
hesitation, and their place filled by a substitute that is 
whole, be it simple or plain as necessity demands. 








If You Want to 
Furnish a Room 


don’t, please, write to 
the editors of ‘‘ The 
Little House’”’ depart- 
ment: read the note 
at the foot of the last 
page of this depart- 
ment, and see that a 
special ‘‘room serv- 
ice’? has been pro- 
vided, and address 
‘The Room Editor’’ 
as there asked. And 
be sure to write all the 
facts about the room. 





























| If You Want to 
Ask Questions 


of the editors of this 
; ‘Little House’’ de- 
partment pray do so, 
and they will be glad 
to answer to the best 
of their ability. But 
be considerate: don’t 
ask 10, 15 or 20 
questions: remember 
that scores of others 
write as you do. And 
don’t forget to inclose 
a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 




















We Should Turn to the Simpler Forms of Fuiniture of the Olden Times 
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“As My Dining-Room Contained No Closet and the Flat No Butler’s Pantry | Realized 
That the Table Appointments Must Become a Part of This Room’s Decoration” 


“Against the East Wall is the Buffet, Which Consists of Three Open Compartments and 
a Closed Compartment Having a Leaf Door, Used at Mealtime as a Serving-Table” 


How | Furnished My Entire Flat From Boxes 


III—My Dining-Room 


HE “Greek Cross” table which | used in my dining- 

room I have already described in THE JOURNAL. As 

the room contained no closet and the flat no butler’s 
pantry I realized that the table appointments must become 
a part of this room’s decoration. 

The inharmonious fireplace was hidden by a shelved rack 
divided into compartments of varying size to accommodate 
the metal porringers, bread-and-butter plates, tumblers, 
serving dishes, etc. A sideboard was made to fit against the 
west wall. The lower body portion contained an open com- 
partment at each end for jars, etc., and three drawers 
between hold my flat silver and doilies. Above these is a 
full-length cupboard, having two doors, for the table linen. 
Between this cupboard and the top is a full-length compart- 
ment for the folded false table top, while two open compart- 
ments and a small cupboard hold cups, saucers, salt-cellars, 
etc. In the southwest corner is a soiled-dish stand (on 
rollers) to receive the soiled dishes during the meal and later 
to be rolled into the kitchen. It hasa portable cover, which 
may be used reverse side up as a serving tray. 

Against the east wall is the buffet, which consists of three 
open compartments and a large closed compartment having 
a leaf door, used at mealtime as a serving table. A spoon 
and plate rack surmount the rear portion. 

There are four high-back, box-seat chairs, having hinged 
seat covers. There are also portable floor candlesticks. 
There were two windows and three doors. The windows 
being on the north side did not admit sunlight, and the fold- 
ing inside shutters could be wholly or partially drawn if need 
be; therefore no curtains were required, and hanging flower- 
boxes hung with clothesline gave a finish to the window. 

The red-painted woodwork was repainted a dull-finish 
gray green. The furniture was given a coat of green stain 
of the same shade. A cheap figured paper which had a 
soft, dull gray-green back was used on the side walls, put 
on wrong side out, thus being in perfect harmony with the 
metal plates. 

The swinging curtain at the kitchen door was hung on a 
beautifully carved Hungarian ‘‘Shepherd’s Crook” held in 
a wooden bracket, the outer end being supported with 
clothesline. The curtains and all tablecovers were made of 
green burlap the shade of the furniture. Upon them was 
stenciled in green oil paint, the color of the wall paper, a motif 
chosen from one of William Morris’s grape and pomegranate 
designs, the figure being afterward outlined at intervals with 
raffia of shades to match the tints of metal and wooden 
ornaments in the room. 


Saucer, Porringer and Tray Rack 


| MADE a saucer, porringer and tray rack having thirteen 
compartments, open at the front and closed at the sides 
and back, from the material of a light-weight packing box. 
The rack was made the exact height to fit directly under 
and close to the mantel, and of the proper width to encase 
the marble side pillars of the fireplace, and was 3 feet, 8 
inches high, 3 feet, 4 inches wide and 4 inches deep inside. 
The sides and top, however, were 6 inches deep, the pillars 

being inclosed at the rear of the back of the rack. 
box frame of the above-stated width and height was 


.made, and in this frame were placed two vertical partitions 


each spaced 9% inches from inside the side face. Between 
these partitions were two shelves, the lower one being 
1934 inches, and the upper one 34 inches from the inside 
bottom face. The four 
shelves which formed 
the compartment at 
each side were spaced 
from the top about as 
follows: 1034 inches, 21 
inches, 273 inches, 
and 34 inches. All were 
4 inches in depth and 
their front edges were 
all even with the front 
face. The back was 
fitted in and nailed to 
the rear edges of the 
partitions and through 
the top and sides, hav- 
ing a space 2 inches deep 
in the rear of the back | 
in which the pillars were I | 
inclosed. \ 
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The Buffet Closed 





DITORIAL NOTE: Miss Brigham has un- 

questionably lifted the making of actual 
practical furniture from the cheapest boxes to an 
art. No one has, perhaps, ever attempted the 
actual and complete furnishing of an entire suite 
of four rooms from the most ordinary grocery store 
boxes, which Miss Brigham tells about in this series 
of articles. Miss Brigham has tried to be explicit 
in the directions she gives for the making of every 
piece of furniture, but where she has failed to 
make her meaning clear she will be glad to try to 
do so in a personal letter if any reader is inter- 
ested to write to her in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. But in order that Miss Brigham’s 
work in this respect may be lightened it is requested 
that a stamped, addressed envelope be inclosed. 


THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 











The Rolling Soiled-Dish Stand 


HE rolling soiled-dish stand was made from baked-bean 

boxes—of which I used one box and half a box—and a 
portion of a soap box, with legs cut from a packing box. It 
has a cover for the top section sufficiently large to fit over 
all the legs, and when not thus in use is extremely con- 
venient in many ways. I made four legs 34 inch thick, 134 
inches wide, and 33 1% inches long. 

The bean boxes were 141% inches wide, 22 inches long and 
twice the depth I wanted the compartments to be, so I nailed 
the covers on securely and sawed them both exactly in half 
lengthwise, then selected the three best halves, discarding 
the fourth, planed their edges smooth and placed them on 
their sides in a row, the open compartment of one looking 
toward the bottom of the adjoining one, and spaced the 
outer ones the proper distance apart and nailed on the legs, 
having the intermediate one exactly halfway between. 

Four furniture rollers were then secured to the bottom of 
the lower section at the corners. From the material of a 
soap box I made a cover for the top section. It was 2 inches 
deep inside and sufficiently large each way to fit snugly over 
the legs, having the edges of the top project 1% inch over the 
outer face of the sides of the cover all around. 
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Saucer, Porringer and 
Tray Rack 





Rolling Soiled-Dish Stand 
and Tray 








a One of the 
The Buffet Opened Chairs 








By Louise Brigham, Author of “Box Furniture,” etc. 


My Dining-Room Chairs 


MADE my four dining-room chairs from two blue boxes 

andacrate. One half of a blue box forms the seat or body 
of the chair, in which are kept the napkins, the cover or seat 
being hinged. The rear legs extend the full height and form 
the basis of the back frame. The corner legs and intermedi- 
ate strips forming the back, also the cap rail, are all 34 inch 
thick, 2 inches wide. The back rail is 34 inch thick and 2144 
inches wide. The braces extending from leg to leg at their 
lower ends and nailed to the inside faces of same are 14 inch 
thick and 3 inches wide. I made the four legs, two 17 inches 
and two 3 feet 8 inches long, also two intermediate strips the 
latter length. The back rail which connects the intermedi- 
ate strips and corner legs at their top ends, also the brace at 
their lower ends, was cut the exact outside length of the seat 
box. The strips and legs forming the back were then laid 
upon the floor and the back rail nailed to the top end of each 
and placed flat side down on the inside face of the legs. The 
cap rail across the top ends was nailed in place and the brace 
at the lower ends was also nailed across their inside faces, 
having the lower edge 14 inch from their ends. The legs 
were very firmly fastened to the corners of the box with 
screws, and the other braces put on. 

The seat boxes were 63% inches deep, 11 inches wide and 
13 inches long. I sawed the boxes exactly in half, length- 
wise, to make four boxes half their original depth without a 
cover. The covers are % inch thick and made from part of 
a shoe case, and were 111% inches wide, 161% inches long, and 
hinged with two 134-inch butts to a hinge strip of the same 
thickness 114 inches wide, extending across between the rear 
legs, the hinges being placed 91% inches from center to 
center. The end cleats, to keep the covers from warping, 
formed a part of the cover. The end cleats were the thick- 
ness of the cover and 1 inch wide, and were nailed one to 
each end by driving 2-inch wire nails into the edge of and 
through the cleat into the end of the seat cover. 


A Buffet From Shoe Cases 


MADE my buffet from two shoe cases, one of which 

formed the upper or closed portion of the body and con- 
tained a shelf placed horizontally inside, the front being 
closed by a leaf door hung with strap hinges at its lower 
edge. The lower portion of the buffet was open in front 
and at each end. The rear legs extended somewhat above 
the body to support a plate and spoon rack, there being no 
back to this portion. 

I first made the four legs: two 353g inches and two 53 
inches long. They were % inch thick, 244 inches wide 
each side. A box measured 111% inches deep, 1224 inches 
wide, 411% inches long, outside measurements after I had 
removed the cover and one side. I used the cover to make 
the shelf and placed it inside 514 inches above the bottom 
of the box, fastening it through the legs, ends and rear 
side. I then nailed on the legs, having them all project 
equally below the bottom. 

From the other shoe case, which was somewhat larger 
and from which the legs were cut, | made a top suffi- 
ciently large that with its rear edge even with the rear 
face of the long legs it would project at each end and in 
front 7% of an inch over the outside face of the legs. The 
rear edge was cut to allow the back legs to set in and it 
was then nailed on. The lower shelf or bottom of the 
lower portion of the body was then fitted in and nailed to 
each leg, having the top face 12 inches below the bottom 
of the box aboveit. Par- 
titions to form the lower 
middle compartment 
were then fitted and fast- 
ened, being spaced 18 
inches apart. Facing 
strips the thickness and 
width of the legs were 
nailed to the front edge 
of the partitions, having 
their outer edge even 
with the outside face of 
the partitions, and the 
lower ends even with the 
under side of the bottom, 
the upper ends being 
even with the lower face 
of the upper section. 


The Sideboard CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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Fight Well-Furnished Rooms 


Photographs by Arthur E. Marr and Henry Fuermann & Son 
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All the Furniture of This Living-Room is Simple and Straightforward. There 


There is a Decidedly Lived-in Air About This Combination Living-Room and 
Seems to be a Place for Everything and There is No Note of Confusion 


Library. Its Rows of Built-in Bookcases are One of its Most Attractive Features 
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Mahogany Furniture and a Soft Green Paper Furnish the Color Scheme of This Note the Extreme Simplicity of This Dining-Room. Delft-Blue Figured Paper 
Dining-Room, Dainty Chintz Curtains Break the Long Window Lines Gives a Good Color Background for the Dull-Finished Oak Furniture 














There is Dignity Expressed in Every Line of This Colonial Hallway, Which at 


An Open Fireplace in the Bedroom Serves Many Good Purposes. It is not 
the Same Time Offers a Most Hospitable Greeting to the Visitor 


Only a Cheerful Companion but it Also Gives Splendid Ventilation 


























Daintiness Characterizes This Bedroom, and its Whole Air is One of Restfulness No Superfluous Furniture is to be Found in This Simple and Artistic Bedroom 
No Distracting Pictures are Hung From the Flower-Paneled Walls Yet it is Most Comfortable and None of the Necessities are Lacking 
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The Ideal Kitchen in the Little House 


By Charles E. White, Jr.: With Illustrations by the Author 


EpiTor’s Nore —The various fixtures selected for this article are the result of many years’ experience of the author as a 
successful architect. The illustrations were prepared by the author after careful inspection of the latest types, with special 
reference to moderate-sized houses, and economy of first cost and installation. The fixtures illustrated are not by any means 
the only ones that may be employed successfully, but they represent excellent types for the purpose of this article. 


thing gives way to this feature—the maximum of utility in the 

minimum of space. Modern kitchens are arranged like a chem- 
ical laboratory. Before designing one the various functions to be 
performed there are carefully studied, bearing in mind the size of the 
family and the number of servants. Every article used in the kitchen 
is enumerated and planned for. These fixtures and tools, with enough 
added’ space for service, plus the space required when the family is 
augmented by guests, determine the size of 
the kitchen. Not another inch should be 
added. A small kitchen is a delight to 
every housekeeper and makes the maid 
happy, but it must be well arranged with 
an eye to both comfort and convenience. 


| keynote to the ideal modern kitchen is compactness. Every- 





bE Bx 4 Enameled Steel Has Come to be the 
Enameled Steel Kitchen material most often employed in the latest 
Sink types of well-designed kitchen sinks. The 

bracket sink shown in the illustration 

has sink and back cast entirely in one piece, with all the edges 
rounded. A one-piece back is obviously better than a separate 














back as it does away with the joint between the sink and its back— 
a place liable to become the nest of insects. The enameled steel 
dripboard shown here is one of the latest designs, and is to be 
recommended because it also has a back to protect the wall from 
becoming splashed. The sink is secured to the wall with concealed 
brackets. The absence of legs makes floor-washing beneath easier. 
The next illustration is a one-piece or 
integral sink, as it is called, with legs, BRASS FAUCETS 
and with the dripboard contained entirely 
within the sink. The sink, including legs, % F INTEQRAL 
is of enameled steel. This also is an ex- 
cellent design for a practical, sanitary : 
sink. t 
Both these sinks may be furnished with q putes 
right or left dripboards, or with drip- 
boards on both ends. Where enameled 
steel dripboards are used it is necessary 
to lay a rubber mat on. the board to A One-Piece Kitchen Sink 
prevent breaking or nicking the dishes. 
Kitchen faucets, standing the hardest usage in the house, should 
be quick-opening, lever-handled, of brass, and not nickel-plated. 
A plated faucet in the kitchen soon wears down from the frequent 
polishing, and shows streaks of brass which are always unsightly. 


The Most Vital Organ in the Kitchen is certainly the range. No 
portion of the equipment should be more carefully chosen. The 
market is full of all kinds of elaborate ranges, many having special 
devices of more or less efficiency. The ideal range is extremely simple, 
with nickel-plated ornament reduced to its lowest terms. If you can- 
not find one sufficiently simple ask your dealer to strip off some of 
the nickel-plated accessories, or black them over. You will be sur- 
prised what an improvement it will make. The gas range shown 
below is especially commendable for its elevated oven, and the fact 
that the upper oven and broiler are 
both heated from one flame. In an ar- 
rangement like this one may bake and 
broil at the same time with one flame. 
Thus the heat is utilized without waste 
—a most necessary characteristic of 
a good range design. Every woman 
who has used an elevated oven will 
part with almost anything in the kitchen 
before she will be willing to lose it. 
The gas range should have a remov- 
able, easily cleaned drip-pan under the 
burners. 

A very good design in a combination 
gas and coal range is shown next. Both 
ovens are necessarily low down, which 
is greatly to be regretted. 








A Kitchen Boiler which may be Gas Range With Elevated 
heated from the water-back in the range, Oven 
or from the heating apparatus in the 
basement, and at the same time may be heated by its own gas 
burner, is illustrated inthe next column. This is a desirable combi- 
nation, for one will find it convenient in the summertime to be able 
to heat water for the bath with a burner under the heater itself. 

If you will study the diagram you will perceive another excellent 
feature in this boiler. The hot water is stored first at the top of the 
boiler, the contents being heated from the top downward. Thus 
one may heat simply a few gallons of water for a bath without heating 
the entire contents of the boiler. This is brought about by the 
ingenious method of piping. The water in the cast-iron chamber 
just above the gas flame is heated, and circulates up through the 
vertical pipe in the hollow center of the boiler to the top. The cold 
water is brought down 
to the extreme bottom 
of the shell, where it 
drops into the cast- 
iron section, to be 
heated in turn. 

In the wintertime 
the cock in the pipe 
connecting the boiler 
with the basement 
heater or the kitchen 
range is opened and 
the water heated in 
that way. 











There are many 
kitchen cabinets and 
dressers on the mar- 
; ket of most excellent 
design. ‘There are also some not durable enough to last even one 
season, and so poorly arranged that they hinder, instead of help, the 
busy housekeeper or the cook. 

A kitchen dresser, like everything else in the kitchen, ought to be 
of extreme simplicity. All elaborate mouldings, or complicated con- 
struction where dirt or vermin may enter, should be carefully avoided. 
Many of the kitchen cabinets are of soft wood, easily dented and 
otherwise soon made dilapidated. Hardwood should be used, either 


GAS COAL 
A Combination Gas and Coal Range 





oak or maple, and the table-top should be invariably of 
narrow Cleats of maple, glued together. Many table- 
tops are covered wth zinc, and this is a good practice 
if some other surface of wood is provided in the 
kitchen for cutting meat and bread. Zinc cannot 
be used as a cutting surface, as it soon dulls the 
knives. Cooks seem to prefer a wood surface, also, for 
kneading bread. 

The kitchen dresser shown below was designed by 

the author, and has been used by him many times in 
Z similar form. It is extremely simple in design and 
construction, with no mouldings whatever. Space 
is carefully provided for the various household sup- 
plies. The upper cabinet may contain the kitchen 
crockery, in which case the doors are glazed. If this 
cabinet is used for food supplies or tinware the doors 
may be wood-paneled to hide a view of the interior if 
one desires. 

The three drawers under the upper cabinet are usually kept for 
the various kinds of sugar—granulated, loaf and brown. A drop 
table of narrow strips of maple is provided on which to cut meat 
and bread and knead the dough. When the leaf is down a table of 
moderate size is always ready. To enlarge this table the leaf is 
opened, and the sliding supports underneath are drawn out to hold it. 
An inner shelf above the drop-leaf holds small bottles and cans. 
Two zinc-lined flour-bins are provided, one at each side. Thus flour 
may be obtained without disturbing the table leaf. Between the two 
bins a tier of small drawers opens to the front for spices and like 
ingredients required in cooking. 

Any housekeeper will see at a glance that a dresser of this sort takes 
up but little of the valuable kitchen space, and. automatically takes 
care of many of the most important requirements of the cooking 
operations, thus saving time and innumerable steps. 
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Kitchen Boiler 


Most Housekeepers Require a Kitchen Table even when they 
have a dresser or kitchen cabinet. The author has used a table of 
his own design, which is shown below, with some success. Its chief 
claims for recognition are cheapness 
and absence of legs. As is shown, 
the entire table is supported by 
brackets attached to the wall, instead 
of by the usual four legs, and thus 
provides for much greater ease in 
washing the floor beneath it. 





CROCKERY 

The two drawers are for cook’s SUPPLIES 

knives, can-opener, corkscrew, cook- aw 
ing spoons and whatever else one SusaR 

may wish. sible 





The back of the table has a curved ee 
part at the intersection between 
the table-top and the back. ‘This 
rounded surface is naturally much 
easier to keep clean than is the 5 am 
ordinary angle. 

The entire table is of maple, with 
the top composed of narrow maple 
cleats. Such a table-top provides an 
excellent surface for cutting, and 
may be scoured white with little work. It is not desirable to have 
the top painted or oiled; it is better to leave it in its original 
sandpapered shape. 

For those who wish to hang up knives, cleavers, skillets and 
similar articles in connection with the kitchen table, cleats containing 
hooks may be provided on the wall above the table at whatever 
height is most convenient. 








A Kitchen Dresser of Simple 
Design 


The Refrigerator Should, preferably, not be kept in the kitchen, 
as the temperature here is usually higher than in any other room in 
the house. However, we may speak of it as a kitchen fixture, as it is 
an auxiliary to the kitchen department. 

The very best, most durable, sanitary design is none too good for 
the ideal refrigerator. It ought to be as clean, and as easy to keep 
clean, as the most advanced hospital is. Simplicity here is not only 
desirable, but it is also imperative. 

The latest good types of refrigerator design provide for tile or 
porcelain linings throughout. 

The reason for tile or porcelain is so obvious that it does not 
require explanation; from an artistic standpoint, as well as a sanitary 


one, tile and porcelain are 
Sf CURVED 





One of the best of the 
latest types is shown in 
the last illustration. In 
this refrigerator each com- 
partment is composed of 
one single cell of porcelain. 
These cells, not unlike 
large boxes of porcelain, 
are set into the wooden 
insulated case, like any other refrigerator. The doors are lined on 
the inside with a sheet of porcelain. 

Note the extreme simplicity of the exterior case. Not a moulding 
to collect dust and dirt is visible anywhere, and all the corners 
are rounded. Surely here is a scientific, sanitary refrigerator, up to 
the highest standard of efficiency, and one which cannot help but 
delight any intelligent housewife. 

A refrigerator case ought always to be of hardwood—either oak or 
maple. The exterior surface should be well filled, and shellacked or 
varnished with several coats, well rubbed between coats, in order to 
make the wood impervious to moisture. If varnish is used it is well 
worth while to see that it is a first-class brand of spar varnish. 
Theoretically the compartments of an ideal refrigerator should open 

only from the top, and not from. the 
one-piece side. The reason for this is not hard 
* ~ PORCELAIN COMPARTMENTS to understand: when the doors open 
from the side much of the cold air 
flows out and is lost every time the 
doors are opened, which cannot occur 
with top-opening doors. However, the 
side-opening doors are so much more 
convenient that they still remain pop- 
ular, and they are usually employed. 
In fact very few of the latest types 
A Refrigerator Without Mouldings have top-opening doors. 


unsurpassed. 
ANGLE 











Kitchen Table Supported by Brackets 











——= Useful Gifts — 


HE “Universal’’ Percolator 
excels all 
other ways 
of making 
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coffee 
because 
the 
percolation 
is completed 
before the 
water boils. 


Coffee made in it is easily known 
by its delicious aroma, 
fine flavor and the 
absence of the 
bitter taste 
caused by 
boiling. 





If you want 
to know what 
perfect coffee 
is like, try the 
“ Universal. ’’ 


For the Table 


VERY woman knows Tea 

leaves should not steep too 
long, that Tea Balls are drippy and 
inconvenient. 

In the “‘Universal’’ 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 
the Tea Ball 
remains in the 
Pot, 
and 
when 
the tea 
has steeped 
enough is 
raised from the water and sus- 
pended above it, inside the cover. 
The last cup is the same as the 
first, and every cup Perfect Tea. 













HE “‘Universal’’ 

Samovar has 
a Tea Ball (like 
the pot above) 
also a lamp 
that boils the 
water in seven 
minutes, and a 
faucet to pour 
from. 


For Afternoon 
Teas or Tea at 
any time! 


HE “ Universal’’ Chafing Dish 
is made to cook with, not as 
most others are, a warming pan for 


In every 
detail of 
design and 
construction 


embodies in copper the distinction 
of the finest sterling. More than 
that, it has a stove that makes it as 
easy to cook in as on a gas range. 


Write for our Large Book of Useful 


Household Articles. Free. 


These machines sold by best dealers everywhere 


LANDERS, FRARY& CLARK 


87 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 
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Simple Changes That are Easily Made 


By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 





N THE left is shown 

a sideboard which is 
extremely ugly. On the 
right is shown how the 
superstructure has been 
removed, and the round- 
headed mirror with its 
frame retained and hung 
on the wall above. The 
baseboard is cut to a 
straight line at the bot- 
tom and six turned feet 
added. The inverted 
fruit decorations are 
taken off the doors, and 
glass knobs replace the 
wooden handles to the 
drawers. Allofthewood- 
work is painted ivory 
white. Cretonne over- 
curtains are used at the 
windows instead of the 
cheap lace ones. Simple 
mahogany chairs replace 
the yellow oak variety. 
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HE detail of the balus- 

trade in the first illustra- 
tion on the right is incongruous 
in design and cheap in effect. 
A carpenter may easily re- 
move the fretwork and 
turnings between the hand-rail 
and the steps and insert one- 
inch squarewooden spindles— 
two to each step. This would 
not take a competent workman 
more than a day to accom- 
plish. All of the woodwork 
is then painted white. A 
plain paper is substituted for 
the medallion effect, and the 
display of pictures of various 
sizes and shapes is replaced 
by two simple prints. The 
cheap ornament is removed 
from the door casings and the 
wood trim is painted to match 
the stairway, as shown in the 
second picture. 















































HE parlor is often an 

unnecessary waste of 
space; it may be combined 
nicely with the living-room. 
Elaborate partitions with 
spindles and posts are of no 
structural use, and may be 
removed completely without 
weakening in any degree the 
supporting walls. The wall 
and ceiling will need pointing 
up after the woodwork is 
taken out. The great advan- 
tage will be that the space 
which was formerly given up 
to the parlor, and which was 
of so little use, now becomes 
the living-room, making it 
twice its original size. This 
same scheme may be worked 
out when a flat wall separates 
the two rooms, but in this 
case it would be advisable to 
consult a builder first. 


















































N THE right is 
shown a general 
scheme for improving 
the living-room. The 
fireplace was the most 





objectionable feature to 
deal with and it was 
advisable to remove the 
over-mantel completely. 
The tiles, which were an 
unpleasant shade of red, 
were painted a deep 
shade of oldivory. The 
varnish finish of the wood 
was removed and a brown 
stain applied. Four 
small brackets were 
placed under the shelf 
and the ornate fire basket 
was removed. The 
center table was no less 
objectionable than the 
fireplace, butanembroid- 
ered cover served to hide 
the ugly detail. 
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Thro’ your dealer: 


100,000 Stoves 


for a week’s Free Trial 
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REZNOR 


The Original Reflector Gas Heater 


You can get a Reznor Reflector Gas Heater 
for a week's trial at home simply by pre- 
senting to your dealer the coupon printed 
below. 

The trial costs you nothing; it costs your 
dealer nothing. 

If he has the Reznor in stock, he will gladly 
send one to your home. 

If he is not carrying it as part of his regular 
line, he can order a dozen—as many as he 
likes—to let you and your friends and 
neighbors try free for a week; and we will 
not bill him for thirty days. 

He will have ample time to collect on his sales 
(for a Reznor trial invariably means a sale) 
before his account with us is due—and he 
will have no trouble at all getting the stoves 
out on trial on our remarkable offer. 

The Reznor is the most wonderful gas stove 
in the world, as you will find. 

It has been on the market for more than 20 
years. 

Half a million homes now know its comfort 
and economy; sales increase each year in 
leaps and bounds, due solely to the 
Reznor’s remarkable efficiency. 


| It really does reflect heat. It is the only stove 





| § Heater for one (1) week’s free trial. 


that does, because it is the only one that 
produces from the gas the yellow illumina- 
ting flame. 

It burns every atom of gas—gives more heat 
from less fuel than any other stove. 

It heats the floor first. It diffuses the heat 
evenly overthe room. You have heat the 
instant gas meets match. 

We stand back of every Reznor. Every one 
bears our trade mark in front, or the name 
Reznor stamped in the metal of the back. 

For 20 years the Reznor has been sold under 
a guarantee that meant full and complete 
fulfilment of our claims, or money back 
within a week. 

Now we make our offer even more liberal 
and generous: 

One hundred thousand Reznors free for a full 
week's trial in American homes; no pay 
from the dealer for 30 days in order to insure 
the heartiest co-operation of dealers all 
over the country; to enable you to try the 
Reznor and prove the full truth of every 
claim we make for the Reznor. 

Go right away to your dealer. 

Present him with the coupon. Tell him of 
our plan if he hasn't already learned of it; 
or show him this advertisement. 


| If he hasn't the Reznor in stock, he will not 


hesitate to order at once. 

The coupon is his authorization; we stand 
back of the Reznor, knowing absolutely 
that it will make good. 


Reznor Manufacturing Co. 
MAIN STREET, MERCER, PA. 


Pittsburg Shreveport, La. 

522 North Ave., Wilkinsburg iy and Travis Streets 
Cincinnati allas, Texas 

1102-1110 Jackson Street 3 Gaston Building 
Kansas City New York 

10 Broadway 909 Seventh Avenue 
Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 

311 San Fernando Building 169 Spadina Avenue 


Oxford, England 
163-165 Cowley Road 





Authorization for Reznor Free Trial 
To the Reznor Dealer: 


This authorizes you to deliver to the home of 
the undersigned one (1) Reznor Reflector Gas 


eusey 


The undersigned agrees at the expiration of 
¢ the week, either to pay you the purchase price, 
or, if not perfectly satisfied, to notify you to call 
and remove the heater. 
If you do not carry the Reznor in stock, order 
one dozen to be billed to you for payment 
thirty (30) days after the receipt of the invoice. 


Reznor Mfg. Co., Main St., Mercer, Pa. 


Name___ 


Address__ 
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HEN you were a little girl 
you sat down to make mud 
pies with your tin dishes all 





around you. 
You didn’t even have to get up 


to find the mud. | 


What a wise little girl you were. 


Take a lesson from your mud pie days— 
have everything just as convenient now as 
it was then. 


You can do it with a Hoosier Kitchen 
Cabinet, which has everything at your fin- | 
gers’ ends. 


Yes, you can sit down, save yourself two miles of 





walking a day, two hours of drudgery, and $5.00 to 
$15.00 on the Cabinet itself, if you buy a Hoosier. | 


Our club terms of $1.00 a week are made to 
everyone—it’s our answer to the question of 
whether you can afford it. 


Give Us Your Address 


so you can receive our handsome 
booklet. A postal will do, or just 
use the margin of this advertise- 
ment—tear it off and send it to us. 


The Hoosier Mfg. Co. | a 

Main Office and Factory alg EF aa, 

50 Adams Street New Castle, Ind. ; 
Pacific Coast Branch 

223 Pacific Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 


*£350,000 Hoosier Cabinets 
now in use.”” 
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Knox spring Gelatine ja 


is much more than a delicious dessert. It just naturally lends itself to a 


thousand and one other uses—for garnishing the meats, stiffening the 
sauces and gravies, making the ices and preparing the salads— throughout ee 
the entire meal from soup to dessert. fee 
FREE on request, with your grocer’s name, the revised edition of 4 ke 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” a book of new Et a 
recipes, many of them beautifully illustrated in colors. te 
A pint sample will be sent for 2c stamp and your grocer’s name. hee 4 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO., 113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, New York a4 









The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1, 1910 


















































What is New. 
- In the Shops 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 4 
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WANT to bring you in touch with the New York shops by telling you what I see in 
| them in the way of house furnishings and decorations from month tomonth. Then, 
if you care to write to the firms about them, or want further information in regard to 
any of the articles mentioned, pray write me, only please send a stamped and addressed 
envelope for a reply to Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Ban stores are bringing out many new things 

seemingly suited to every possible want: the 
number of new fabrics appears limitless, and 
there are many tempting innovations in the way 
of furnishings. 





NE store has a number of 
patterns in the cotton 
aubi cloth—a material used 
in Japan for the aubi, or sash, 
which designates the rank of 
the wearer. The character of the designs makes 
this fabric suitable for furniture covcrings or 
screen panels. It wears splendidly. The colors 
are not too bright, and the patterns are distinct- 
ive, some symbolical, others decorative Japanese 
characters forming the signatures of great artists 
or of royalty. This material comes in two widths, 
the twenty-seven-inch costing from one to two 
dollars, the fifty-inch three dollars a yard. 


Cotton 
Aubi Cloth 














NOTHER Japanese ma- 
terial, Chijimii crépe, is 
well adapted to hand decora- 
tion. It is unlike other cot- 
ton crépes in that it lacks the 
shrunken look that most of them have. It is 
quite fine in texture, and takes a stencil or block- 
print decoration perfectly. I saw a very pretty 
set of bookcase and casement curtains made of 
this material in dull lichen green, with a stenciled 
border of acorns and oak leaves in neutral tones 
of brown and green. They tell me that it is 
exceedingly popular as a dress fabric. Some of 
the smartest frocks are made from it and, in- 
deed, there are so many lovely shades—thirty at 
least—that it would not be hard to find a becom- 
ing one. It is thirty inches wide and costs thirty- 
five cents a yard. 


A Japanese 
Crépe 














ROTESQUE as many 
of the patterns are, the 
material used for the native 
dress of India may be put 
tomany purposes. The silk 
is of a beautiful quality, hand woven. The 
patterns are made from block-prints, and are 
printed by hand. In some the colors are a trifle 
bizarre but none the less taking, while others are 
subdued enough in color and design to please any 
artistic soul. Each pattern, complete in a six 
and a half or seven yard strip, is ten dollars. 


Indian 
Korah Cloth 














Bes Japanese tea-sets in a 
window ofa china shop were 
very pretty. They were in 


Japanese 
Tea-Sets 








three colors, dark and light 
green, and deep yellow. The 
funny little squat teapot, with its wicker handle, 
and the sugar-bowl and cream-pitcher to match, 
were three dollars; a tile the same color to keep 
the table from burning, twenty-five cents; a 
strainer and stand of the china, thirty-five cents; 
cups and saucers, thirty-five cents for the larger 
and twenty-five cents for the smaller sizes. A 
tea-table dressed in this china would make a 
bright spot of color in a dark room. 








URSERIES are such fasci- 
The nating places to decorate. 
Nursery One may spend no end of money 
on them, but really it is surpris- 
ing what charming effects may 
be made at a small outlay. I saw one recently 
that deserves a description. The walls were 
painted a soft dove gray and could be washed 
off whenever the small hands soiled them. 
Two-thirds up was a frieze of nursery rhymes 
all the old favorites—illustrated in gay colors. 
This comes in a roll, with a thirty-foot repeat, 
at three dollars. Below this were pasted all 
sorts offanimals in the most realistic poses: a 
mouse running away from a crouching cat, a 
frightened chipmunk scrambling up by the 
window out of reach of a dog, with a happy 
family of barnyard folk pecking busily about near 
the fireplace. Sheets of these animals, ready to 
cut out, may be bought for seventy-five cents 
each. There isa choice from a set of twenty-five. 


AY THE windows 


were simple scrim 
curtains with borders 
of Kate Greenaway 
figures stenciled to 
order. These were expensive—eight dollars a 
pair—but I saw some cretonnes the other day 
that could be substituted perfectly, the figures 
on them illustrating fairy tales or Mother Goose 
jingles. These cretonnes were thirty and forty 
cents for a yard thirty inches wide. 

The rugs may easily be copied at home. They 
were grass fiber, dark green with stenciled 
borders at the ends; on one was a procession 
of Noah’s Ark animals, crude and wooden look- 
ing: the other had a line of toy soldiers drawn 
stiffly up on parade. 














Nursery Curtains 
and Mats 














N A SHOW window a 
bedroom in dark blue 
and white was most at- 
tractive. The draperies 
were of an imported linen 
known as Texas or Indian print. The differ- 
ent patterns, most of them copies of old- 
fashioned prints, ranged in price from sixty-five 
to ninety-five cents a yard. There were also 
bordered portiéres to go with the different pat- 
terns. These were hung at the doors, and as side 
curtains at the windows over plain white scrim. 
Bed draperies were made of the same material, 
and the couch was also upholstered in it. A big 
blue and white Canton vase was fitted with an 
oil well for a lamp, and the lampshade was cov- 
ered with panels of the linen, as were also some 
little candleshades. The white enamel furniture 
was upholstered in dark blue—the shade of the 
figure in the linen—in a material called cotton 
taffeta (twenty-eight cents a yard), which may 
also be used as a drapery fabric. 


Indian and 
Texas Prints 




















N THE floor was a Colo- 

Colonial nial rug, one of the many 
Rugs cotton weaves. These rag rugs 
are justly popular now, for 





they are both pretty and cheap, 
and are particularly serviceable in that they may 
be washed. They come in all sizes—a nine-by- 
twelve is twenty-two dollars and fifty cents. 
The colors are blue and white, lavender and 
green, brown and green, and green and white. 





OR inexpensive window 

curtains in general use all 
over a house nothing could be 
more desirable than a case- 
ment linen, at thirty-five 
cents a yard. It is loosely woven, in an irregular 
thread which admits the light freely, while it is 
of sufficient weight to show the colors of any 
applied design, even against the light. It comes 
only in the natural colors, creams and grays, and 
may be used either plain or decorated by a stencil 
or block-print, or embroidered in darned work. 


Casement 
Linen 











=" ; HILE on the sub- 
Russian Crash ject of stenciling I 
for want to say something 
Stencil Use about Russian crash, a 
material easily obtain- 
able and commonly 
known as dish-toweling. It is rough-textured 
and crudely woven, and the tans and grays of its 
natural colors harmonize with almost anything. 
Its narrow width, fifteen inches, makes it espe- 
cially suitable for buffet and dressing-table 
scarfs and table-runners. Whole luncheon sets 
embroidered, stenciled or appliquéed on this 
linen are most effective. The price differs ac- 
cording to quality from ten to twenty-five cents 
a yard. 





ERTAIN styles of sofa 

Sofa cushions make stunning 
Cushions pillows for a boy’s room or den. 
They are unusually large, and 

oblong instead of square. 

Some of these are of craftsman canvas, with a 
stencil in two tones of the background and 
black; others are of arras cloth, with an 
appliquéed design in leather. They are all the 
same price—one dollar and seventy-five cents. 








IECES of richly illuminated 

leather, round, square or ob- 
long, come for table-covers and 
mats, and range in price up to 
three dollars and a half according 
to size. The leather is soft-finished morocco in 
dark brown, green, red and blue, backed with 
felt to give it body. 


Leather 
Mats 











Filet 
Motifs 


ACE medallions to be used in 
curtain panels, drops or in- 
serts are sold singly or in sets. 
They are real filet, hand-made, 
and the patterns are especially 
good. Luncheon doilies of fine linen, edged with 
a heavy hand-made lace, each with a filet medal- 
lion in the center, were also on exhibition. The 
lace edge was sixteen cents a yard, the single 
medallions from fifty cents up. 








LUE and white seems 
to be a favorite com- 
bination for bathroom 
decorations. A pleasing 
design shows a flight of 
sea-gulls over a faintly defined ocean—with, 
perhaps, a border in low relief below, and a 
wainscoting that has the effect of tiles. (These 
are all waterproof.) The sea-gull dado is fifty 
cents for a section twenty by sixty inches, the 
border is twelve cents a yard, and the wainscot 
paper two dollars for an eight-yard roll. 


Bathroom 
Wall-Covering 
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Nothing is so tempting to the refined 
taste in confections as 


JOWNEY'S 


Chocolate Bonbons 


O PRODUCT of the confectioner’s art 

is so delicious or so widely known or so 
universally preferred. The choicest, most 
costly of chocolate, the purest cane sugar, the 
finest fruits and nuts and the purest extracts 
of real fruits and flowers—nothing else. And 
that is why they are world-famous and why 
more of them are sold than of any other 
superfine candies. 


The Lowney Cook Book, g21 pages, 1500 veceipts, $1.25 at all Booksellers. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON 


Cocoa—Chocolate—Chocolate Bonbons 











Oyster 


Lovers! 
Look for this 
Safeguard 


Now—oyster lovers everywhere, can have their favor- 
ite variety of the world’s best oysters by getting genuine 
Sealshipt Oysters—with the irresistible tang of the sea: 
Blue Points, Narragansetts, Cape Cods, Chesapeakes or 
Gulfs—with all of the sea flavor saved. These we ship 
straight from their native beds to a Sealshipt dealer near 
you. Look for our blue and white Sealshipticase— bearing 
the trade-mark and name of the Sealshipt Oyster System 
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Genuine Sealshipt Oysters are sold from this 
fixture. Look for it in your dealer’s Store 























Outfit Offer 


Everyone will be doing Brass-Craft this 
es season—it’s the best.and most popular 
D New Art Work of a generation. With 
our outfits and designs 
stamped on the brass itself, 
; peer inn success is certain, and we 
an SUZ. At guarantee satisfaction. 
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: *s consisting of Tool for 

We Give Away A Complete Outfit, Stippling, polished maple 

combined Mallet and Modeling Tool, Package Coloring Powder, Steel Wool and 

Polishing Plush, to everyone sending 25c¢ for this Brass-Craft Calendar, (worth 

$1.00 when decorated). It is Brass with stamped design (see illustration) and per- 

fectly spun over 3-ply Basswood Panel; includes Brass Hanger, Round Head Tacks, 
Calendar Pad and full directions, all prepaid. Write today. 

Illustrates hundreds of new Brags-Craft arti- 

Ask for FREE Catalog he cles suitable for home decoration, gifts, etc. 

Shows how a little investment in materials and time can produce liberal returns in pleasure and profit. 


























| THAYER & CHANDLER 27-739 Jecteon Bed Chicago 7/3472". 00/0 


Jor Brass-Craft. 
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The Secret of Brilliant Silverware 


















is to polish it weekly. It grows dark so gradually that you may 
not notice it, but your guests, who have learned the secret of keep- 
ing their silver looking like new, will notice it. 
Wright’s Silver Cream gives silverware the brilliant appearance it had 
when new. The labor involved is very light—nothing compared with the 
beauty of its results. To test this claim, let us send you a free sample of 


ie WRIGHT 


AYAT ACAI 


© @ © © @ @ @ © TRADE MARK e we ew wo ew oe 


large enough to enable you to clean a number of pieces 
of silver. Silver Cream is smooth as satin, and 
while the best remover of dirt and tarnish, is 
non-acid and positively free from grit and 
danger of scratching. Ask your dealer and 
insist on the genuine Wright’s Silver Cream. 





Send for a Free Sample 


J. A. WRIGHT & COMPANY ~r) 
70 Court Street Keene, N. A 











—in every registered Sealshipt dealer’s store: 





Whether you live in Maine or in 
California you assure yourself oysters 
as fresh and delicious as the moment 
they were removed from the shell— 
the hour they left the ocean—by 
getting genuine Sealshipt Oysters. 

Oysters with names that sound like 
“‘Sealshipt” may be offered you. The 
fact that there are imitations of Seal- 
shipt Oysters is ample proof of the 
superiority of Sealshipt. 


So please be careful. Be sure the 
oysters you buy are taken from our 
blue and white Sealshipticase—the 
beautiful porcelain store refrigerator 
in every genuine Sealshipt dealer’s 
store. 


Look for the Sealshipt trade-mark 
in the center of the Sealshipticase. 
See the name and address of the 
Sealshipt Oyster System near the 
bottom. 


Sealshipt Oysters 


Straight From the Sea Under Seal 


Our plants are right on the oyster 
beds. So we pack the oysters the 
day they are dredged. They are 
packed in cleanly air-tight containers. 
Packed just as you get them, fresh and 
succulent, with the tang of the sea. 


These containers, in turn, are 
placed in our patented Sealshiptor — 
the shipping refrigerator which keeps 
the oysters at a uniform degree of 
coldness in transit. 


The container is sealed directly at 
the oyster beds. So is the Sealshiptor. 
And these seals are broken only when 
your dealer gets the shipment. 


How Oysters are Named 


Oysters are known by geograph- 
ical names taken from the locality 
from which they come. Blue Point 
Oysters are so called because of the 
proximity of the beds to the little 
promontory of Blue Point which 
juts into Great South Bay, L. I. 

Narragansetts, Cape Cods, Rock- 
aways, etc., are named after the lo- 
calities where they are grown. Chesa- 
peake Oysters are a delicious product 
of this famous Bay. While Gulfs 


are grown exclusively in the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 


All salt water is naturally pure. 
So any oysters are purer than nine- 
tenths of the water and milk you get. 


Besides being supervised by State 
and Federal Government, the waters 
where our oyster beds are located 
are analyzed by the Lederle Labora- 
tories—the famous food experts. 


The only way to get Sealshipt 
Oysters is from the blue and white 
porcelain Sealshipticase. Find it in 
the store before you buy your oysters. 


Mark Twain’s Oyster Story 
Sent Free 


Write us the 
name of your 
oyster dealer 
and we will 
mail you this 
delightful little 
story, together 
with anumber 
of recipes for 
delicious oys- 


ter dishes un-— Wax-Lined Paper Pail in which 
genuine Sealshipt Oysters are 
handed you by dealer 








knowninland. 








To Dealers Everywhere 
We want more registered agents for the Sealshipt Oyster System in every 
city and town‘in the United States and Canada. Send for our book and full 
particulars regarding our co-operative plan of selling Sealshipt Oysters. 
Address Dept. ‘‘A,’’ Sealshipt Oyster System, South Norwalk, Conn. 











Sealshipt Oyster System 


General Office: South Norwalk, Conn. 
Annual Shipping Capacity, 4,000,600 Gallons 


Sealshipt Oyster Stations 
at 80 Coast Points 


Sealshipt Groceries and 
Markets Everywhere 





Members of American Assdciation for the Promotion Of Purity in®* Food Products 
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How | Furnished 
My Entire Flat From Boxes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 
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HEINZ 


f Varieties 


The Foods that are made without Benzoate of Soda 





Forty-one years ago, Mr. H. J. Heinz 
commenced the manufacture of food prod- 
ucts in a little brick building. At that 
time all his material was grown in a three- 
quarter acre garden, and his entire working 
force consisted of two women. 


Such was the beginning of the business 
of H. J. Heinz Company, whose model 
kitchens today occupy forty-two acres of 
floor space, employing more than 4000 
people, using the annual product of forty 
thousand acres of farm land, and sending 
its products to every known market on the 
civilized globe. 


This great development is the result of 
starting with a sound principle and sticking 
conscientiously to it. 


Mr. Heinz believed that success awaited 
the food manufacturer who would set purity 
and guality above every other consideration, 
and he began business by making the best 
foods that care and cleanliness could pro- 
duce. That was the HEINZ IDEA in the be- 
ginning, and it is the HEINZ IDEA today. 








i inn < 
f re CONTENTS OF THIS 
tf wien 44 POUNDS 


One naturally wishes to be very particular about 
Mince Meat, and Heinz Mince Meat is a favorite 
with discriminating housewives, because they know 
it is cleanly prepared and contains only the finest 
materials. 

Made of choice beef and rich suet, sound, juicy 
apples, Valencia confection raisins, plump Grecian 
currants, candied citron, orange and lemon, and 
pure spices. When buying by weight or measure 
be sure you get the Heinz Brand. 


Other of Heinz 57 Varieties now seasonable are 
Tomato Soup, Euchred Pickle, Apple Butter, Cranberry Sauce, 
Fruit Preserves, Jellies, etc., etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


Member of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 














The leaf door was made from the side I 
removed from the upper body box, and cleats 
34 inch thick were placed across it the width of, 
and in line with, the facing strips. It was then 
hung with strap hinges placed on the outside, 
and was supported by a sash chain secured to 
the under side of the buffet top and to the inner 
face of the leaf 1 inch from the end, having a 
recess in the shelf to receive the chain. Three 
facing strips were put across each end between 
the legs, the thickness and width of the legs, 
having the upper edge of the top one against the 
under side of the top, the lower edge of the 
middle one even with the under side of the upper 
section, and the top edge of the lower one even 
with the top face of the bottom. 

A shelf 54 inch thick, of the same width as 
the leg, was fitted between the projecting rear 
legs, the rear edge being cut out at each end to 
allow the legs to set in, and nailed in place 94% 
inches above the body, a groove % inch in 
width and depth being first planed in its top face 
54 inch from the front edge to receive the edges 
of the plates and prevent them from sliding. A 
similar groove was cut in the body top from leg 
to leg 134 inches from the rear edge. The top 
of the rack was also % inch thick, and 134 inches 
wider than the legs, and each end projected 1 
inch over the outside face of the leg. There were 
two grooves in its top face, one 4 inch in width 
and depth, 3% inch from the front edge, and one 
3% inch in width and depth, 2 inches from the rear 
edge, both extending the entire length. The rear 
edge of the top was kept even with the rear face 
of the legs. 


My Sideboard From Six Boxes 


| MADE my sideboard from two shoe cases and 
two flour boxes which formed all but the 
drawers, which were made from two smaller 
boxes. The lower body portion contained the 
cupboards, drawers and open compartments on 
each side of the drawers. Between the top of 
this body and the top is a space 5 inches high, 
the depth and length of the body, forming a full- 
length compartment open at each end between 
the legs, formed to stow away the folded false 
table top for the dining-table. The upper body 
portion above the top was formed from two flour 
boxes, which were 914 inches deep, 141% inches 
wide and 16 inches long. The shoe case used to 
form the lower body was 17 inches deep (with 
the cover off), 2334 inches wide, 43 inches long, 
all outside measurements. The legs, doors, false 
tops, etc., were of material from a longer packing 
box. I first made the four legs, two 36 inches and 
two about 55 inches long. The legs and the fac- 
ing strips are all 34 inch thick and 24% inches 
wide. 

In the completed sideboard the shoe case is on 
its side, the bottom being at the rear. I selected 
the best-appearing side as the bottom of the body, 
and used a portion of the cover to form a hori- 
zontal shelf, which I placed inside 12 inches from 
the bottom, forming a full-length compartment 
12 inches inside height. At the center of this I 
made a compartment for the drawers by put- 
ting in two partitions 121% inches apart. I then 
nailed on the short or front legs, allowing their 
upper ends to project 5 inches above the top of 
the body, their lower ends projecting about 7 
inches. The rear legs were also nailed on, their 
lower ends having the same projection. A strip 





5 inches wide was placed edge up, across from 
leg to leg at the rear against their inside faces, 
having its top edge level with the upper end of 
the front legs, to form a back for the folded table- 
top compartment. A strip 34 inch thick, 1 inch 
deep, was also placed across each end against the 
inside faces of the legs at the same height to sup- 
port the top. 

The front facing strips were next nailed on 
12% inches apart, having their inner edges even 
with the inside face of the partitions, their lower 
ends even with the bottom face of the body, and 
their top ends level with the upper ends of the 
front legs. Similar strips were placed directly in 
the rear also 124% inches apart, their top ends 
being level with the upper ends of the rear legs. 
The top of the lower section 54 inch thick was 
next nailed in place, and is sufficiently large to 
project 34 inch over the outer face of the legs at 
both ends and in front, the rear edge being 
even with their outer face and cut away to allow 
the legs and facing strips to set in. 


The Upper Section of the Sideboard 


T°? FORM the upper section I nailed the covers 
on the flour boxes securely, and sawed them 
exactly in half, thus having four boxes half the 
depth without covers. I selected the three best 
ones, planed their rough edges and put two 
shelves inside of each across their width, made 
from the fourth half, removed both ends from 
each box, and placed a box on end against the 
inside face of each rear leg and facing strip, to 
which I nailed them. I fitted the other box be- 
tween and nailed them together through their 
abutting sides, put facing strips over the joints, 
having them 12% inches apart and in line with 
the other facing strips. I also put facing strips 
on the outer edge of the end boxes in line with 
the legs. The top of the upper section 5% inch 
thick was then nailed on, the end and front 
edges projecting 34 inch, and the rear edge even, 
the same as the top for the lower section. Three 
facing strips were placed on each end of the 
lower section—the upper one having its upper 
edge even with the top of the body, the lower 
having its lower edge even with the bottom of the 
body, and one midway between. 

To make the drawers I used the smaller boxes, 
which were 914 inches deep, 12 inches wide and 
16 inches long. I sawed one box lengthwise twice 
and obtained the two upper drawers, which were 
each 21% inches total depth, and sawed the other 
box to get the lower drawer, which was 54% 
inches total depth. After the edges had been 
planed smooth I put partitions in them to ac- 
commodate my flat silver, and set the top one in 
place and nailed a strip 14 inch square beneath it 
on each partition for the drawer to slide upon, 
and treated the other two drawers the same way. 
I then nailed a false front on each, which was 
about 3% inch deeper than the end face, having 
its top edge even with the top of the drawer. 
This inclosed the open space between them. The 
cupboard doors were all 54 inch thick and were 
hung with common T hinges. The drawer and 
door pulls were made of wood ¥% inch square, 
having 1 inch square beveled-head iron nails 
driven into their outer ends, making a unique 
face, and projected out 1 inch, the inner ends 
being doweled and glued. 

In the December 1 issue of THE JouRNAL I 
shall tell how I furnished my kitchen from boxes. 





Plants Without 


By C. 
A HOUSE PLANT that requires only a 


sunny window and needs neither to be 

watered nor carefully tended is a thing 
to delight the heart of many a plant-lover who 
is compelled to live where old-fashioned plant 
culture is out of the question. 

Procure a medium-sized fish globe with a 
cover, or a plate of glass that may be used as a 
cover, and line the bottom with one or two 
layers of thick moss. Water this so that it will 
be appreciably wet but not soggy, and sow a few 
seeds therein. As one nasturtium of the Tom 
Thumb variety will entirely fill an average- 
sized globe one must use judgment in selecting 
the seeds and not sow the seed of a plant which 
will grow beyond the confines of the globe, espe- 
cially as the top is to be covered with a plate of 
glass. Below are given the names of a few plants 
which have been successfully grown, but as 
seeds are inexpensive and the trouble of sowing 
them is slight many housewives and lovers of 
flowers will undoubtedly want to experiment 
for themselves. 

There is an interesting assortment of plants 
growing in a globe which I have in mind. It 
contains an effective combination of broad leaves 
which are those of a begonia, and narrow ones 
which are simply blades of common blue grass 
whose seed, together with that of several other 
grasses, found accidental lodgment in the moss. 

Such a globe may be easily arranged in the 
spring. Bring home from your tramp in the 
woods some of the flowering plants which you 


Soil or Watering 


L. Meller 


like, and plant them in your globe. You will 
find that you can keep many of them without 
the slightest trouble. Nor is there any need to 
go to the country for material. You may buy 
bloodroot from any grower of wild flowers. 
One or two strong roots embedded between two 
layers of moss in the bottom of your globe will 
find sufficient room, and soon come into leaf 
and flower under the influence of warmth and 
sunlight. This flower is one of spring’s har- 
bingers. The hepatica is another early spring 
flower which responds readily to this treatment. 
The beautiful creeping moss pink is a great help 
in securing a continuance of bloom. 

The tuberous rooted begonia will flower in the 
absence of any direct sunlight, and as the plant 
is fairly small it may be utilized for use in a 
globe. Tubers may be had at any seed store, 
and they should be bedded in plenty of moss 
which is decidedly moist. They will flourish 
and flower away from the sunny window. While 
not requiring sunlight still some of it will prove 
very beneficial. 

The glass cover effectually prevents the 
escape of any moisture, which, as it evaporates 
from the moss and leaves, condenses on the 
glass and thus enables the plants to use the 
same water over and over again. One reason 
that the plants thrive so well in a globe of this 
kind is that the air within it is more nea)ly 
saturated with moisture and thus more con- 
genial to plant life than the air in the roor is 
likely to be. 
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HE editors of this department, which will be continued next year, will answer on this 

| page any question that may be sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small 

houses, apartments or flats. Where information is desired for the furnishing of an entire 

| room a special service has been provided in accordance with the note at the foot of this page. 

Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped and addressed 

envelope is inclosed. Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Some Suitable Scrap-Baskets 


Can you tell me what is a good scrap-basket 
to put in my living-room, and also one suitable 
for my bedroom? I want something in the 
living-room that is not obtrusive, but at the 
same time looks well on fairly close examination, 
since it will have to show. What do you think 
of a chintz-covered receptacle for a bedroom, 
and can you tell me a good way to make one? 

KATE Q. 


There is something very attractive, to my 


mind, about the dull brown and tan Indian 


baskets, with or without decoration, that may — 


be procured at any reliable place dealing in 
Indian handicraft. Some of them are extremely 
old, and some rare in design or execution, and 
consequently very expensive, but specimens 
with little design or somewhat crude in work- 
manship are still excellent for this purpose and 
cost comparatively little. There are many 
other baskets that are desirable as well as these: 
willow, rattan, raffia and wicker, but they 
should not be fancy nor elaborate in any way. It 
is well to avoid a scrap-basket that is openwork, 
no matter how pretty, since it lets all the small 
particles through to the floor, thereby failing of 
half its usefulness. For your bedroom I would 
not advise anything chintz-covered. Too many 
things that soil are thrown into a basket to 
make one that cannot be wiped out frequently 
seem satisfactorily clean. The best inexpensive 
type of basket is a closely woven palmleaf, 
which comes in all sizes and is simple and very 
durable. 


Suzeestions for the Delicate Housewife 


Can you offer any suggestions for easy house- 
keeping to a woman who is far from strong, yet 
has her own work to do and likes to have her 
surroundings attractive, not untidy nor slovenly? 
I feel that there are constantly new things in- 
vented to be of service to just such people as 
myself, but I cannot get out among the shops to 
look about as a younger woman might. My 
little flat is in the city, and seemsto demand every 
moment of my time and energy. Mrs. C. 

Since there is nothing more wearing than 
constantly leaning over to dust floors and brush 
up rugs it is certainly wise to take advantage 
of anything that will effectually do this work 
without unnecessary bending. Have you ever 
thought of getting a child’s carpet-sweeper? It 
is small and light, and built on the same plan as 
the large ones, but, of course, is much easier to 
push about and reaches into much smaller 
corners, only requiring frequent emptying. A 
child’s long-handled broom will also reach 
corners where a whisk-broom forces needless 
stooping; and there now comes what is a most 
welcome contrivance—a long-handled dustpan. 
Of course there is nothing that takes the place of 
careful dusting by hand with a cloth, as other- 
wise the dirt merely slides from the object under 
treatment to the floor; but one can now get a 
“dustless duster,’’ which, through being pre- 
pared in some special way, seems to absorb the 
dust and retain it, and does not demand being 
continually shaken from a window. Even floor 
mops are made now invested with this same 
power, and it means much to all whose out- 
doors is merely over the heads of those on the 
floor below. 


A Good Backzround for Blue China 

In my dining-room I have a great deal of good 
old blue china and would like a little advice as to 
the best background for it. I think I prefer a 
plain paper, as I had a blue and white figured 
wall before and found the general effect too con- 
fused, and my china suffered in consequence. 

D.C; 

It depends somewhat on the type of blue and 
white china you have collected, just what color 
would make the best background. Old Delft 
looks well against a soft ground of plain putty- 
colored paper or a café au lait. It is also most 
effective against a clear Colonial yellow. Notice 
how frequently you find a touch of this beautiful 
yellow around the edge of certain old Delft 
plates and it will help determine your shade if 
you care for that combination. This clear yellow, 
however, I do not think would be satisfactory if 
your china is the more purple blue of the early 
Staffordshire done by such English potters as 
Ridgeway, Clewes, Wood and others who de- 
signed our most conspicuous and well-known 
historical sets. For such a collection of china 
a dull, light gray would be successful and, if you 
care for a very light room, even a perfectly 
white paper. The gray white of rough plaster 
is one of the most beautiful of all backgrounds, 
especially for blue. 


What to Do With Fire Extinguishers 


What can I do to cover or in some way dis- 
guise the red fire extinguishers that my husband 
insists on my keeping in the upper and lower 
hall of my house? They are conspicuous and 
hideous; can’t they be covered or something be 
done with them? G. b. F. 


I should advise you to leave them just as they 
are, looking like just what they are—necessary 
adjuncts to any house, especially in the country 
far from help. Certainly to ““do” anything to 
them would only be to hamper their usefulness 
in time of immediate need; and to put them far 
away out of sight is equal to dispensing with 
them altogether. If you are not fortunate 
enough to have a near-by closet from which they 
may be easily carried without being entangled 
with coats, overshoes and brooms, or if you have 
no inconspicuous corner where one could stand 
in the shadow of a piece of furniture, I would 
most decidedly bear with them, conspicuous as 
they may be, out of respect to the great serv- 
ice they can render. But it is certainly not 
necessary for them to be painted red. 


How to Clean Old Brass 


Can you tell me how to clean some old brass 
pails that I have recently acquired? ‘They are 
so dirty that ordinary polish and even vinegar 
and salt will do nothing toward brightening 
them. My dining-room is papered in a soft 
brown, especially chosen as a background for 
some pieces of brass and copper I already have, 
and I want these to go with them. JULIA. 


If you put your pails into boiling water with 
a good bit of washing soda and let them boil for 
perhaps an hour you can then take off almost 
any accumulation of dirt with a good cleaning 
powder, and after that you can polish them quite 
easily with brass polish. It is perfectly possi- 
ble, and sometimes advisable, if you have so much 
copper and brass that its care becomes too great 
a task, to have it all shined and then gone over 
witha coat of shellac, after which the atmosphere 
has no effect upon it. This can be done, how- 
ever, when the pieces are for decoration only, as 
hot water or constant use will remove the finish. 


What to Do for a Stained Wall Paper 

What shall I do with a plain smooth paper on 
my wall which has been spoiled in a recent storm 
by the rain beating in under the two east win- 
dows? I am sure I cannot match it to paper 
now as it has been up long enough to change 
color slightly. Would you advise a border put 
around the room just above the baseboard to 
cover the stains? x, CoB. 


I do not feel that the border you suggest 
would look very well. It would show so little 
behind your furniture that any one would 
naturally wonder why you chose such a place 
for a frieze, which is, of course, supposed to be a 
noticeable decoration, and so placed would con- 
sequently suggest some kind of makeshift. If 
your paper is plain, and, as yousay, fairlysmooth, 
get your local painter.to go over it with water- 
color tomatch. Ifitis stippled it ought to be an 
excellent imitation of the rest of the wall. Ifthe 
exact shade is impossible to get, as is sometimes 
the case, and the line where the painting stops is 
going to show, I think it would be well to go over 
the entire side of the room; broken up as the 
surface is with two windows it would be almost 
impossible to detect any slight difference in tone 
from the rest of the room. Painting over a 
paper that is not blistered nor in any way loose 
makes a remarkably good wall, and the color is 
more durable than that of many expensive papers. 
“Dipping” a Large Rug 

I have a large and rather expensive rug which 
I used in my living-room when its prevailing 
colors, reds and blues on a light ground, went 
harmoniously with the walls. Now the room 
has been done over in soft shades of tan and 
brown, and the rug, in consequence, becomes 
too conspicuous. Is it possible to have such a 
rug dyed? READER. 

I have seen a rug similar to the one you 
describe changed very satisfactorily to a dull 
brown such as would answer your purpose, I 
think. They call this method of treatment 
‘‘dipping.”? The background will, in all prob- 
ability, take almost any dull tone you choose, but 
the darker figures will be prominent according 
to the intensity of their original color. I con- 
sider that it would be well worth your trying if 
your rug is stillin good condition. If it is shabby 
or has grown noticeably tender it would not pay, 
as in dyeing rugs weak spots are very apt to 
become holes. 





The Decoration of Entire Rooms 


Will not be taken up in this department for the reason that each room is such a distinct 

proposition, is of an interest largely confined, and because such descriptions take up so 

much space. Where a plan of decoration for an entire room is desired such advice as is 

possible by mail will be gladly given, provided a clear description of the room is sent, its 
| exact dimensions, its relation to other rooms, and its exposure, and the approximate 
| amount desired to be spent upon it. Where a sketch of the room can be sent it is better. 

Every letter should contain a stamped, addressed envelope, and should be sent to The 
1 Room Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





A Trial 
Costs You 
Nothing— 


we say it is. 


other flour now on the market. 


little more than ordinary flour. 
pay the difference to get the quality. 


great success. 


Explanatory Note: Usually reasons for extra 
quality are given in advertisements. It would 
take a book to give the reasons for Occident quality 
—to explain about the hard, glutinous wheats used 
—our unique methods of cleaning, washing and 
drying these wheats—the many intricate processes 
of separating and purifying the flour particles — 
our laboratories where chemists and bakers study, 
test and safeguard the Occident product. We give 
you far greater assurance of better satisfaction 
with Occident Flour than mere reasons in adver- 
tising. We give you the very best reason—proof in 

the flour itself by trial at our risk. 





if Occident Flour doesn’t prove itself to be 
just as superior and just as economical as 


We simply make the flat statement that 
Occident Flour is superior in quality to any 


And if we cannot positively prove this at 
our risk, the trial will not cost you a penny. 
Of course, such a flour must be sold fora 


But we 
have found the people ready and willing to 


That is why Occident Flour is such a 
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A Word 
To Dealers 


Occident Flour is 
far superior to other 
flours. If you want to 
sell goods that give 
your customers abso- 
lute satisfaction, you 
must carry Occident 
Flour. Write us 
today. 


— Made So Much Better 
It Must Cost More 


The great Occident business 
has been built up on high- 
quality, high-priced flour. 


Our Offer 


Try a sack of Occident 
Flour, making as many bak- 
ings as you wish. If you are 
not satisfied that it is better 
than any other flour you can 
buy, your money will be re- 
funded without argument. 

All we ask is that you tear 
off the coupon and hand it to 
your grocer. “Tear it off now 
and you won’t forget. If your 
grocer does not sell Occident 
Flour, he can easily get it 
for you. If he won’t, send 
us the coupon or a postal 
giving your own and 
your grocer’s name and 
address. 














Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 


Minneapolis 
U.S.A. 


Special 
Offer 


Coupon 


Mr.Grocer: I want to accept 
the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.’s trial offer on Occident 
Flour, at their risk, as they advertise in 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Itis under- 
stood that if I do not find Occident Flour to be 
all that its millers claim it to be, my money will 
be refunded—no charge for flour used in the test. 


Name—.....__. SEB 





Address —___—_ 


Grocer’s Name ‘. en 


Grocer’s Address _ 


(Grocer’s name and address must be filled in.) 


Special Notice to Grocers:—We wil! protect you fully in this guarantee. If any 
Occident sacks are returned through dissatisfaction with the flour, you are authorized to 
refund the full purchase price and we will reimburse you for same. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING COQ, 
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The First Ten Women 


We have such faith in the 
efficiency and quality of Swift’s 
Pride Cleanser that we have 
enabled every retail dealer in 
the United States to present a 
full size 10c sifting top can to 
each of the first ten women 
who ask their dealer for it. 























All you have to do is ask 
your grocer for a can of Swift’s Pride Clean- 
ser and he will give it to you absolutely 
without expense. 


Cleans, Scours. 
We know that if you use 


Stubs, Polishes 





Swift’s Pride Cleanser once and become ac- Swift meres pall 
quainted with its excellence, you will be a a en $ 


constant user and buy it regularly. (jee 


Swift's Pride Cleanser 


is a wonderful powder for cleaning, scouring, scrub- 
bing and polishing. It cleans where nothing else will, 


and so well that the modern American home is made fresh and bright. It 
polishes the stone steps and plate glass windows in front; the bathroom floor, 
tiling and fixtures; the kitchen utensils and sink, and the refrigerator on the 


back porch. It is good for the hands and its very many uses make it a new 
household necessity. 








- — 


There is no substitute for it and we want you to learn how much 
comfort it will give you in your home. You can be one of the first 
ten women if you act now and ask your grocer for your can of 


Swift's Pride Cleanser to-day. 


Hamilton Coupons, which are exchangeable for many useful and 


beautiful things for your home, are packed with each can of Swift’s Pride 
Cleanser. 





Every grocer can get Swift’s Pride Cleanser from any jobber 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 









































Every household shelf shou 
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Gold Dust 


is the housekeeper’s best friend and dirt’s 
worst enemy. Its base is pulverized vegetable 
oil soap, with other purifying and cleansing 
ingredients added. It does its work quickly, 
thoroughly and efficiently. 

There’s nothing about the house that 
Gold Dust will not clean—clothes, dishes, 
pots and pans, floors and woodwork, mirrors, 
windows, refrigerators, brooms, brushes, oil 
cloth, dairy utensils, bath tubs, sinks, pipes— 
in fact, anything that is ever cleaned with 
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Fairy Soa 
y Soap 
is pure soap. It is made from edible products, and has 

a clean, delicate, refreshing smell. Its whiteness cannot 

tell a lie, as it contains no coloring matter, impurities or / 
adulterations. Beware of soaps that masquerade under 
strong perfumes and dyes. \ 





You can pay more but you cannot get more soap good- 
ness than is found in Fairy Soap—the white, handy, 
floating oval cake—at 5c. Try it and learn why. 


“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home?” 


Sunny Monday 
Laundry Soap 


All yellow laundry soaps contain rosin, be- 
cause it is cheaper than choice fats and vegetable 
oils. Sunny Monday Soap is white, and con- 
tains no rosin. It is the greatest laundry soap 
ever produced, and will wash woolens without 
shrinking and colored clothes without fading. 
It’s the safe soap to use for finer fabrics. 

















Sunny Monday contains dirt-starting ingredients which 
save half your rubbing, and take the dread out of washday. 
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